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Introduction 


During the early months of the U.S.-Mexico War, fueled by the 
writings of “The Pathfinder,” John C. Frémont, a sickly but adventurous 
seventeen-year-old from Cincinnati named Hector Lewis Garrard found 
employment with a shipping company in Missouri run by Céran St. Vrain 
and headed west on the Taos Trail. Garrard published a lively account 
of his experiences in his book Wah-to-Yah and the Taos Trail; Or Prairie 
Travel and Scalp Dances, with a Look at Los Rancheros from Muleback and 
the Rocky Mountain Campfire (1850). Recorded in its pages is a remark- 
able succession of intercultural bewilderments, including one episode that 
commences with the arrival of the mule train at a Southern Cheyenne vil- 
lage in the western foothills of the Rocky Mountains, in November 1846. 
Fashioning himself as both an explorer and cultural documentarian, Gar- 
rard undertakes a glossary of the Cheyenne language, an endeavor that 
provokes considerable amusement among his Cheyenne hosts. 


Thinking me a queer customer (mah-son-ne—“a fool”—as they were pleased 
to denominate me and my vocabularic efforts), [they] replied willingly to 
my inquiries of “Ten-o-wast?”—“What is it?”—at the same time pointing to 
any object whose name I wished to know. The squaws of our lodge gave me 
words, purposely, not easily articulated or written; my attempts at correct 
enunciation were greeted with lively sallies of laughter. Our conversation was 
carried on in broken, very broken sentences; and, I must say, the part that 
they too ably sustained was not of the most refined character.’ 


As Garrard further relates, what these Cheyenne women found so enter- 
taining about Garrard’s “vocabularic efforts” was the novelty that they 
were undertaken by one so young. Yet, Garrard’s youthful pantomime of 
the role of anthropological linguist invites the recognition that he, and the 
Cheyenne women who humored him, were participating in a highly con- 
ventionalized scenario of white-Indian contact—one that, by virtue of its 
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familiarity, was open to playful subversion of its informally scripted parts. 
In her influential book The Archive and the Repertoire, the Latin American 
performance theorist Diana Taylor invites us to recognize such scenarios, 
alongside more common objects of colonial study such as texts and narra- 
tives, as “meaning-making paradigms that structure social environments, 
behaviors, and potential outcomes.”” Such scenarios, and the paradigms 
they reflect and contingently reproduce, are at the heart of this book. Pro- 
totypically, the colonial scenario of linguistic collection in Native North 
America (whether undertaken for purposes of trade, missionary activity, 
treaty making, or ethnological inquiry) relies on certain epistemological 
and representational assumptions: American Indian words have the sta- 
tus of unitary artifacts, which may be collected in the manner of physical 
specimens; European and Indian languages fundamentally correspond in 
content and structure, with interchangeable words for common objects 
that combine to produce parallel meanings according to common laws; 
and, finally, the expectation that a successful written representation 
of Indian phonemes will provide a neutral and reliable basis for future 
communication. 

Although Garrard’s disorienting experience suggests that such assump- 
tions are highly unstable fictions, he seems unable to recognize that their 
underlying premise of fundamental symmetry between languages may 
be flawed. Garrard assumes that Cheyenne must bear an essential (if only 
teasingly withheld) relationship to writing and suspects that the Chey- 
enne women knowingly offered words that would be particularly difficult 
to transcribe. Succeeding only at “broken, very broken sentences,” Gar- 
rard is yet capable of supposing that the apparent absence of refinement 
in their manner, which they “too ably sustained,” revealed likewise a will- 
ful departure from a social etiquette that must be shared. More disori- 
enting still was his subsequent discovery that any transcription of oral 
speech could, at best, offer only a partial image of the full spectrum of 
Cheyenne communication practices. Immediately following this scene, he 
writes: “So complete and comprehensive is their mode of communication 
by signs that they can understand each other without a word being said, 
and with more facility than with the lips.” In this slippage of the coloniz- 
ing frame, Taylor’s conception of the scenario invites us to recognize and 
“take seriously the repertoire of embodied practices as an important sys- 
tem of knowing and transmitting knowledge.” Indeed, as the sudden and 
belated revelation of Plains Indian Sign Language in Garrard’s narrative 
demonstrates, the scenario of linguistic exchange in which he understood 
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himself to be participating was, in fact, false. Attempted as an earnest 
effort to possess Cheyenne speech according to established practices, Gar- 
rard’s linguistic scenario returns as farce. As Garrard acknowledges in 
ironic and self-deprecating fashion, the most definitive act of naming pro- 
duced by this linguistic exchange was the Cheyenne denomination of him 
as “mah-son-ne—‘a fool.” 

Such scenarios of troubled linguistic exchange and communicative 
misrecognition echo routinely across the shifting borderlands and contact 
zones of American history.° As Garrard’s example suggests, the practice 
of lexical collection as a text-based paradigm for the documentation of 
Native speech is highly susceptible to incompletion, but it also reveals the 
signifying copresence of Native bodies within the performative scenarios 
of multilingual borderlands encounter in an indigenous space that is, in 
this instance, both sovereign to the Cheyenne and nevertheless shifting 
in its geopolitical assignment in the context of the U.S.-Mexico War. As 
Taylor’s fellow performance theorist Joseph Roach has argued: “Gene- 
alogies of performance also attend to ‘counter-memories, or the dispar- 
ities between history as it is discursively transmitted and memory as it 
is publicly enacted by the bodies that bear its consequences.” Like every 
scenario of colonial performance, there are several actors here. On one 
hand, Garrard’s awkward approximation of the actions of frontier vocab- 
ulary collectors (such as William Emory in Frémont’s narrative) speaks 
to a degree of cultural saturation with U.S. scientific and linguistic dis- 
course that is perhaps surprising, a penetration of esoteric research and 
collection practices into popular consciousness such that a teenager might 
roughly perform a role that was commonly understood. On the other are 
the Cheyenne women themselves, unnamed here on land indigenous to 
them, whose ludic if haunting presence should remind us of the geopol- 
itics reflected in those Native expressive practices and embodied textu- 
alities that lie on or beyond the margins of documentation and historical 
recoverability. Indeed, among the intellectual elite who developed the 
research practices pantomimed by Garrard, within the hallowed precincts 
of learned societies in Philadelphia, New York, and Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, American Indian Sign Language, the most widely shared linguistic 
system practiced in Native North America, was not recognized as a devel- 
oped form of human speech—and would not be classified by linguists as a 
language until the 1960s. 

In its broadest outlines, this book explores colonial language sce- 
narios in the contested national, indigenous, and cultural spaces of the 
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nineteenth-century western North American borderlands in an effort 
to contextualize the emergence of ethnological linguistics as both a 
professionalized research discipline and popular imaginative concern 
of American literary culture prior to the U.S.-Mexico War.’ Dating to 
seventeenth-century New England missionaries like John Eliot and Roger 
Williams but reframed through monumental works of naturalism by such 
Enlightenment figures as the Comte de Buffon and the Baron Alexander 
von Humboldt, ethnological linguistic study in United States in the early 
decades of the nineteenth century was transitioning from an amateur field 
led disparately by gentlemen travelers, missionaries, military explorers, 
and armchair speculators into a more specialized discipline of knowledge 
production. Not yet established as the formal academic field of anthropol- 
ogy in American colleges and universities, the developing methodologies 
of what was known as ethnology instead coalesced through ad hoc constel- 
lations of state historical and antiquarian societies, athenaeums, networks 
of personal acquaintance, and the traffic of print commodities through 
bookshops and private libraries. By the 1840s, prominent ethnologists 
such E. G. Squier had begun to promote ethnology as a uniquely totalizing 
discipline of human knowledge that matched the aspirations of Ameri- 
can empire; ethnology was “the science of the age,” in Squier’s words, 
that “begins where the rest stop” and “neglects no subject of inquiry.”* 
Such boundless conceptions of ethnological practice were at the heart of 
the philosophy and mission of the new American Ethnological Society 
(AES), founded in New York in 1842. Announcing “the promotion of a 
most important and interesting branch of knowledge, that of Man and the 
Globe he inhabits,” the inaugurating “Preface” printed in the first volume 
of the AES Transactions is presented in a stream of manifest-destinarian 
rhetoric, finding the global importance of ethnological investigation “to 
be of daily increasing moment in relation to the commercial and mari- 
time interests of the nation” and proclaiming that “the artificial barriers 
that have hitherto divided nations and kept them from a knowledge of 
each other, are every where seen falling the advance of commerce, and 
its attendant, civilization.”® Ethnology and Empire undertakes an archival 
survey of the ensemble of cultural, scientific, and government practices 
that gave rise to this coordination of scientific and national agendas in 
the first half of the nineteenth century. Throughout, I argue that relays 
between developing theories of Native American languages, works of fic- 
tion, travel and captivity narratives, and the political and communication 
networks of Native peoples gave imaginative shape to U.S. expansionist 
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activity and federal policy in the western borderlands, even as the exigen- 
cies of imperial activity contributed to the consolidation of ethnological 
practices through the research programs of institutions with an avowedly 
national sense of mission, such as the AES, the American Philosophical 
Society, and the American Antiquarian Society. 

More intimately, Ethnology and Empire tells stories about the traf- 
fic of words and ideas, and of ideas about words, and the interanimating 
networks of peoples, spaces, and communication practices that carried 
them across western borderlands regions and metropolitan centers of 
knowledge production and power. Those locations span from New York 
and Philadelphia to Washington and Mexico City, across, in Robert War- 
rior’s term, the “intellectual trade routes” that connect the Great Lakes 
region of Tecumseh’s Pan-Indian Confederacy to the Muskogee peoples of 
Florida, the diaspora of displaced Native peoples who emigrated to Texas 
in the 1820s, and the U.S. and Mexican officials, surveyors, and soldiers 
who sought to clarify and inscribe lasting boundaries of national geopo- 
litical difference.” Exemplifying one such story is the life and career of 
John Russell Bartlett (1805-1886)—antiquarian bookshop owner, ama- 
teur ethnologist, talented sketch artist, accomplished lexicographer and 
bibliographer—whose unlikely appointment as the U.S. boundary com- 
missioner charged with establishing the U.S./Mexico border pursuant 
to the Treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo closes an important chapter in the 
collaboration of amateur learned societies with the War Department in 
the work of westward expansion. Cofounder, with Albert Gallatin, of 
the American Ethnological Society in New York, Bartlett sought out his 
appointment to the Boundary Commission as an opportunity to conduct 
the linguistic fieldwork necessary to make his own lasting contribution 
to the field of ethnology, predicting boldly to his friend Evert Duyckinck, 
“If I can carry out a scheme which is now on the carpet, I shall be able 
to do more for American Ethnology, than has been done by any one, not 
even excepting Humboldt or Squier.” However, following his contro- 
versial in-field decision to concede back to Mexico a substantial portion 
of New Mexico claimed by the United States following the U.S.-Mexico 
War (which prompted the Gadsden Purchase of 1854), Bartlett was 
ousted from his post, and his ambition to publish the full results of his 
researches under the imprimatur of the United States Congress was unre- 
alized. Nevertheless, Bartlett wrote and published his Personal Narrative 
of Explorations and Incidents in Texas, New Mexico, California, Sonora, 
and Chihuahua (1854), a rich though rarely discussed first-person account 
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of his experiences that, as I discuss in chapter 5, represents a key liter- 
ary consolidation of the agendas of ethnology and empire along the U.S./ 
Mexico borderlands. 

John Russell Bartlett’s interest in Native American linguistics grew out 
of an earlier research project rooted in popular culture, newspapers, and 
cosmopolitan sociality—his Dictionary of Americanisms, widely regarded 
as the most significant glossary of nonstandard American English pro- 
duced during the nineteenth century. In his Autobiography, Bartlett 
recounts the origins of his Dictionary on an Erie Canal boat, headed west 
from Utica, New York, in the early 1840s. Reading a “late work in which 
the vulgar language of the United States abounded,” Bartlett amused him- 
self by marking its “strange words and expressions” in the margins of the 
text; upon his return to New York City, he copied these words, along with 
a greater sampling of unconventional speech gleaned from several popu- 
lar works attributed to David Crockett, in his personally customized copy 
of John Pickering’s 1816 Vocabulary; Or, Collection of Words and Phrases 
which have been supposed to be peculiar to the United States. The particu- 
lar copy of Pickering’s Vocabulary in his possession had been altered to 
become, in essence, an amateur lexicographer’s field kit. Disbound, and 
then rebound with interleaved blank pages, Bartlett used it to supple- 
ment Pickering’s Vocabulary by recording alphabetically new specimens 
of American dialect he encountered on any occasion—in newspapers and 
magazines, from the lips of cosmopolitan New Yorkers, from conversa- 
tions overheard aboard the canal boats he took on his regular journeys 
to Cape Vincent, and primarily from the literary texts that circulated 
through his famous bookshop on the ground floor of the Astor House 
Hotel in New York. 

What is perhaps most striking in Bartlett’s brief reminiscence is the 
assemblage of conditions and material circumstances it brings into rela- 
tion: the development of an innovative technique of linguistic collection; 
the practice of that technique as a form of nonstandard ethnographic sur- 
vey; its ready enlistment of literary sources of dubious historical authen- 
ticity; and, finally, its execution on a new transportation network that 
refashioned relations of national space through the circulation of persons, 
texts, and commodities from New York to distant western geographies. 
Although he could not have known it at the time, Bartlett’s self-fashioned 
field dictionary replicated an identical research technique used by Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society’s Peter Stephen Du Ponceau, the most impor- 
tant scholar of Native American languages in the United States, who, in 
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the 1810s, had disbound and intercalated with blank leaves Benjamin 
Smith Barton’s important 1797 work on Indian languages, New Views of 
the Origin of the Tribes and Nations of America. While patterns of con- 
nection between the developing research practices of figures like Bartlett 
and Du Ponceau shed light on one kind of story about the relationship of 
lexicography to literature and transforming conceptions of western spaces 
in North America, the content of their ideas tells another. Du Ponceau’s 
pioneering work in comparative grammar at the American Philosophi- 
cal Society, and particularly his development of the concept of polysyn- 
thesis to describe the combinative qualities of Algonquian languages, are 
foundational to the development of ethnological linguistics. A major story 
line in the chapters that follow addresses the impacts of his model of com- 
parative philology on early anthropological research, military and topo- 
graphical expeditions, exploration and captivity narratives, and literary 
form. Drawing new energy from recent developments in German linguis- 
tics and studies of human anatomy, the early-nineteenth-century practice 
of Native linguistic comparison constitutes an important, though seldom 
discussed, paradigm for the construction of racial difference—an emer- 
gent philology of race that is not simply reducible to familiar discourses 
of embodiment. Comparative philology is thus a major topic of my book, 
but it is also the grounds for developing techniques of interpretation that 
foreground the linguistic and literary encoding of race, national and bor- 
derlands spaces, and human networks in a transnational, scientific, and 
indigenous archive. 

Rooted in the interpretive practices of literary studies but positioned at 
the conjunction of Native American and indigenous studies, borderlands 
history, performance studies, and the history of ideas, Ethnology and 
Empire aims to build on a range of important recent disciplinary efforts 
to reimagine the cultural practices of nineteenth-century North America, 
while emphasizing the geographically, politically, and culturally transfor- 
mative impacts of western expansionism and Indian Removal for future 
conceptions of hemispheric American literatures. Implicitly and often 
explicitly, these elements highlight the appeal of thinking about the early 
work of U.S. imperialism in terms of the concept of “the network”—an 
approach that tends to recognize institutionalized networks as vehicles 
of power, instruments of conquest. Such a formulation casts institutional 
actions as the material and logical precursor of ideological completion, 
the groundwork and scaffolding upon which national narratives and offi- 
cial story lines are made. This implicitly sequential logic has a familiar 
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ring in Americanist historiography and frontier histories, even as that 
logic always risks passively reproducing, rather than interrogating and 
reimagining, the structural vantage point of historical projects of impe- 
rialism. For example, this logic underwrites the projections of a writer for 
the New York Globe heralding the 1819 Long Expedition into the south- 
western borderlands (which is the topic of chapter 2), who suggested that 
Lewis and Clark “were the pioneers to establish the practicability of a safe 
journey,” but who posited their goals and gains as merely a national pro- 
legomena: “Their journal is an outline of a scheme to be yet filled up— 
the present expedition bids fair to add some splendid touches, if not to 
complete the work.”™ To “complete the work” of expeditionary design is 
to figure national expansion and empire formation as a kind of represen- 
tational enterprise, a “scheme to be filled up” in, perhaps, much the same 
manner that a blank topography awaited the inscription of geopolitical 
boundaries, or that skeletal vocabulary forms awaited only the incorpo- 
ration of linguistic data. While this book examines the relays between 
expeditionary frameworks and the imperial story lines to which they have 
given rise historically, what interests me primarily are the forms of lin- 
guistic slippage between the two, in a manner suggested by the following 
passage from Foucault’s The Order of Things: 


Having become a dense and consistent historical reality, language forms 
the locus of tradition, of the unspoken habits of thoughts in a people’s 
minds; it accumulates an ineluctable memory which does not even know 
itself as memory. Expressing their thoughts in words of which they are 
not the masters, enclosing them in verbal forms whose historical dimen- 
sions they are unaware of, men believe that their speech is their servant and 
do not realize that they are submitting to its demands. The grammatical 
arrangements of a language are the a priori of what can be expressed in it. 
The truth of discourse is caught in the trap of philology.” 


There is powerful and enduring irony at play here. Philology was, in Fou- 
cault’s estimation, one of the signature disciplines that constituted the 
emergence of taxonomic discourse and its modern regimes of power. To 
suggest that the hidden truth of that discourse is subject ultimately to 
its own genealogical procedures—caught in its own trap, as it were—is 
to recognize that truth as constituted both by its internal necessities and 
by its unconscious externalities, and by implication that the transforma- 
tion of words into objects of study realizes power that is neither stable nor 
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unidirectional, but recursive and circular. In this view of the unspoken, 
unconscious, and unmemorialized historical dimensions at the heart of 
the philological tree, Foucault anticipates the rhizomatic figure imagined 
by Deleuze and Guattari as a rejoinder to the prototypical tree of knowl- 
edge and opens critical thinking to reflexive strategies of deterritorializa- 
tion, and new assemblages of knowledge and power." In a famous passage 
from A Thousand Plateaus, Deleuze and Guattari suggest the explanatory 
power at stake in this metaphorical reconfiguration: “Unlike trees or their 
roots, the rhizome connects any point to any other point, and its traits 
are not necessarily linked to traits of the same nature; it brings into play 
very different regimes of signs, and even nonsign states.” Deleuze and 
Guattari’s rhizomatic figure asks for a fundamental reorientation of criti- 
cal assumptions and procedures of interpretation; even so, as the Chicka- 
saw theorist Jodi A. Byrd suggests in her own trenchant reading of their 
work, this reorientation should provoke the recognition of more funda- 
mental truths: “The maps of settler colonialism were always proliferative, 
the nation-state’s borders were always perforated, and the U.S. lines of 
flight across treaties with indigenous nations were always rhizomatic and 
fluid rather than hierarchical, linear, and coherent.” As a practical mat- 
ter, a type of literary and historical study informed by this recognition is 
and must be, in part, a speculative exercise of intellectual, disciplinary, 
ideological, institutional, and biographical documentation—but one that 
must assemble, as Bruno Latour has argued in Reassembling the Social, a 
“tracing of associations” that reveals and incorporates “a type of connection 
between things that are not themselves social.”’” The promise of such a 
paradigm is a different kind of explanatory and critical utility—one that 
does not rely on intentionality as such or posit an ideological center that 
entails a fictitious reduction of the reach of empire to the narrative ele- 
ments of a coherent (if decentered) nationalist paradigm, such as “mani- 
fest destiny.” 

In this, I take insight from Mark Rifkin’s rejection of traditional por- 
trayals of manifest destiny as “a monolith, an unstoppable force” and his 
understanding of the U.S. appropriation of Native lands in the West as “a 
shifting matrix in which national territoriality remains haunted by geo- 
political formations absorbed but not entirely eliminated.”” Rifkin’s for- 
mulation of an expansionist national territoriality as a haunted, shifting 
matrix relative to Native America offers a compelling model of reassembly 
that anticipates the future promise of an emergent project of borderlands 
history that is, in the benchmark assessment of Pekka Hämäläinen and 
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Samuel Truett from the Journal of American History, “anchored in spa- 
tial mobility, situational identity, local contingency, and the ambiguities 
of power.” Hämäläinen and Truett characterize this trend in relation to 
traditional histories of the western borderlands in the following way: 


These are not traditional frontier histories, where empires and settler colo- 
nists prepare the stage for nations, national expansion, and a transcontinen- 
tal future. The open-ended horizons of borderlands history cut against that 
grain. If frontiers were the places where we once told our master American 
narratives, then borderlands are the places where those narratives come 
unraveled. They are ambiguous and often-unstable realms where boundaries 
are also crossroads, peripheries are also central places, homelands are also 
passing-through places, and the end points of empire are also forks in the 
road. If frontiers are spaces of narrative closure, then borderlands are places 
where stories take unpredictable turns and rarely end as expected. 


Whereas the emergence of borderlands history began preponderantly with 
“mostly small-scale tales, privileging local description over large-scale 
conceptualization,” Hämäläinen and Truett identify the future challenge 
of borderlands work in incorporating “the very real power of empires and 
nations without missing the field’s central insight: that history pivoted not 
only on a succession of state-centered polities but also on other turning 
points anchored in vast stretches of America where the visions of empires 
and nations often foundered and the future was far from certain.” As I 
take up the challenge posed collectively by these thinkers, my broad strat- 
egy here is to foreground not only theories of language and scenarios of 
encounter but also seemingly dry imperial matters of bureaucracy, law, 
and policy, as reflexive conditions of legibility for literatures of encoun- 
ter on an unstable, shifting borderlands—mirroring in that literature, 
and also reflecting from it, relations that are inescapably both local and 
national, individual and systemic, firmly terrestrial yet deeply vested in 
the cultural imaginary of nineteenth-century U.S. imperialism. 

In work that spans more than twenty years, Walter D. Mignolo has devel- 
oped a more specific model for the style of “border thinking” I have in mind 
here, grounded in a process he has termed “colonial semiosis.” Conceived 
as a corrective to “the tyranny of the alphabet-oriented notions of text and 
discourse,” Mignolo’s approach to colonial semiosis introduces philological 
procedures and comparative hermeneutics to “indicate a network of semi- 
otic processes in which signs from different cultural systems interact” and 
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highlights the production of subaltern knowledge (or gnosis), “conceived 
from the exterior borders of the modern/colonial system.””” Mignolo’s work 
is highly abstract and relies to an unusual degree on theoretical neologisms. 
But in substituting such terms as gnosis for knowledge, gnoseology for epis- 
temology, Mignolo thematizes in his use of critical language a potent decol- 
onizing agenda of hegemonic displacement that anticipates an emergent 
language of subaltern resistance to legacy forms of colonial and imperial 
action. In contrast to the concept of transculturation, Mignolo’s work in this 
vein emphasizes neither syncretism nor hybridity; it delimits, rather, “an 
intense battlefield in the long history of colonial subalternization of knowl- 
edge and legitimation of the colonial difference.”” In this sense, the aim 
of Mignolo’s work is not the excavation of “pristine” forms of indigenous 
knowledge in an ahistorical moment prior to their encounter with colonial 
power (and the regime of Occidental reason), but rather the illumination 
of indigenous knowledge in historical contest with those colonizing proce- 
dures through which subalternity itself is created and the colonial differ- 
ence inscribed. Although it remains debatable whether postcolonial theory 
is truly apposite to the context of Indian Removal in the early-nineteenth- 
century United States, I am attracted to this paradigm (despite its impos- 
ing theoretical threshold) both for its expansive approach to semiotics in 
historical borderlands charged with power and for his interest in discern- 
ing the “loci of enunciation” of indigenous resistance. What Mignolo has in 
mind with “loci of enunciation” are primarily new and future possibilities 
of cultural and political engagement in the postcolonial scenario, a point of 
inception from which subalternized forms of knowledge may be creatively 
reimagined and transformed. But I am more interested in what this concept 
might offer as a means of reorienting an extant historical archive of Native 
expressive practice, and in exploring that possibility I will take Mignolo lit- 
erally at his word: to imagine “loci of enunciation” as the locations (bod- 
ies, contact zones, and in networks that transcend them) and manners of 
speaking (signed, embodied, written, oral, and through signifying objects) 
of Native peoples in an effort to highlight a linguistic network of intertribal 
pathways through which acts of Native resistance might be reimagined his- 
torically and projected spatially.” 


wo e 


Within and against this backdrop of shifting borderlands, intellectual 
currents, and schemes of representation, chapter 1 of this book begins in a 
cultural world in which the generic boundaries of literature were far more 
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fluid than they are today to explore the cross-pollination and consensus 
building of emergent ideas about Native American languages in relation 
to James Fenimore Cooper’s developing program for American fiction. In 
his 1826 “Preface” to The Last of the Mohicans, Cooper voices regret over 
the disjuncture between his fictional project of romantic realism and what 
he describes as a scientific state of “utter confusion” pervading Native 
American languages. Cooper’s concerns offer a major cultural touchstone 
for a widespread transformation in practices of philological ethnology 
that paradoxically seemed to generate and multiply the kind of linguistic 
confusion it was designed to clarify. In this chapter, I explore the influ- 
ence of Friedrich Schlegel’s and Sir William Jones’s pioneering work in 
comparative grammar on U.S. debates concerning Native American 
origins as an early turning point for the emergent practice of ethnology 
in North America in the 1810s and 1820s. Even as Schlegel’s compara- 
tive techniques promised a standardization of method that was seen to 
usher in new era of philological research, I argue that the subsequent 
projects of figures like Peter Du Ponceau, Henry Rowe Schoolcraft, and 
Albert Gallatin to map the linguistic families of North America entailed 
the establishment of an epistemological framework that was itself highly 
unstable. Comparative grammar operates on the assumption that, while 
surface-level linguistic phenomena may be highly variable, foundational 
grammatical structures (like skeletal architecture) are fixed over time and 
therefore expressive of ancient patterns of human kinship and difference. 
Adjunct to this emerging philology of race, the actual practice of linguis- 
tic mapping as advanced by such figures as Gallatin (who provided the 
first consolidated map of the linguistic families of North America in 1826) 
proceeded through the collection and comparison of relatively small lexi- 
cal samples in isolated conditions. Lacking a standardized orthography 
across languages and, frequently, a common lexical basis of comparison, 
small language samples tend to exhibit patterns of linguistic exchange 
between groups and lexical variability between individuals more readily 
than deep structures of enduring similarity or difference. For some, the 
consequent image of widespread linguistic promiscuity between groups 
produced by this knowledge project amplified widespread cultural anxiet- 
ies about racial mixing between whites and Native Americans—a para- 
doxical phenomenon I document with what I call “interracial speech acts” 
in Cooper’s Mohicans and The Pioneers. 

Chapter 2 explores early written documentation of Plains Indian Sign 
Language (PISL)—often referred to as Plains Sign Talk, or Hand Talk—a 
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widely practiced Native American linguistic system noted pervasively 
across nineteenth-century literatures of encounter. Misrecognized rou- 
tinely as a form of sublinguistic pantomime prior to the 1960s, and almost 
preponderantly overlooked in nineteenth-century Americanist literary 
study to date, PISL yet represents a central mode of expressive discourse 
across the Great Plains with important implications for questions of lan- 
guage, embodiment, race, disability, and politics across a range of critical 
horizons. My attention to PISL focuses on key shortcomings in develop- 
ing theories of Indian languages and explores PISL’s semiotics of embodi- 
ment in racial theories of Indian oratory and an emergent U.S. discourse 
on disability. In my reading, I emphasize the hidden or misrepresented 
linguistic content of a transnational expansionist literature that failed to 
recognize PISL for what it was and is: a rule-based grammatical language 
with important ritual, oratorical, and intertribal communication func- 
tions. This discussion begins with a review of the Long Expedition along 
the Red and Arkansas Rivers (1819-21), organized by the War Department 
to survey the new international boundary negotiated with Spain in the 
Adams-Onis Treaty. Outfitted with highly detailed philological instruc- 
tions by the Historical and Literary Committee of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, the Long Expedition was intended to realize a concert 
of imperial and scientific interests. What they found was a highly devel- 
oped manual linguistic system that existing theories of Indian languages 
were ill-equipped to assess but that demonstrated a largely unrecognized 
network of linguistic communication across the territorial horizons of the 
“Great American Desert” and beyond. Examining PISL documentation 
first in scenarios of expeditionary encounter, this chapter also explores a 
broad intellectual climate of literary reception in which the findings of the 
Long Expedition concerning PISL were taken up eagerly by a host of fig- 
ures like Thomas Gallaudet and Samuel Akerly, who theorized in Native 
sign language practice a suggestive analogue to a developing program of 
manual instruction for deaf students in the United States. 

Chapters 3 and 4 revisit the famous case of John Dunn Hunter as a 
means of reading comparatively the Shawnee leader Tecumseh’s Pan- 
Indian movement in the Old Northwest and the ill-fated Red and White 
Republic of Fredonia spearheaded by Hunter near Nacogdoches, Texas, in 
the 1820s. An internationally famous author of a popular captivity nar- 
rative and ethnographic treatise on Plains Indians, Hunter championed 
Tecumseh’s Pan-Indian politics and published the only record of the 
latter’s speech before the Osage—only to be denounced by such figures 
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as Lewis Cass and William Clark as an imposter, his writings fabrica- 
tions. The historical record has largely vindicated Hunter. Revisiting his 
case here, and the vehemence with which he was attacked in the 1820s, 
reveals the degree to which the ideological struggle to shape an emergent 
national narrative concerning Indian Removal in the 1820s was impacted 
by nineteenth-century Indian linguistics (and, more to the point, the limi- 
tations of that discourse in regard to sign language), even as it underscores 
the challenges of working with ambiguous sources of oral and manual 
evidence that exist on the margins of historical recoverability and verifi- 
ability. In reading Hunter’s popular Memoirs and ethnographic writings, 
I pay particular attention to the relationship between Indian languages, 
embodied speech, and literary representation, and emphasize the manner 
in which slippages between these expressive registers complicate (both for 
Hunter and his readers) his status as a racial and national outlier. 

Chapters 3 and 4 also explore the level of threat that intertribal Native 
resistance, and the nonoral and nonprinted communication systems upon 
which they relied, were perceived to represent by the U.S. government 
within the public dialogue surrounding Indian Removal and to contextu- 
alize Hunter’s revolutionary actions in Texas in the 1820s. In this work, I 
consider evidence that Tecumseh, enduring emblem of Pan-Indian resis- 
tance, knew American Indian Sign Language and may have incorporated 
elements of it into his transnational diplomatic oratory—a previously 
unexplored possibility that has significant implications for the linguis- 
tic and cultural histories of intertribal resistance movements and the 
politics of Pan-Indianism, even as it highlights the existence of a largely 
unacknowledged linguistic system that enabled Native political organiza- 
tion and insurgent military action in a range of historical settings from 
Canada to Mexico. Chapter 4 closes with a discussion of the Fredonian 
Rebellion and the response of the Mexican government to it in the wake of 
the Colonization Laws and the widespread displacement of Native peoples 
from U.S. territories and highlights the shifting national and racial loyal- 
ties of a U.S./Mexico borderlands region undergoing processes of major 
political and demographic upheaval. 

As a closing case study, chapter 5 historicizes Bartlett’s controversial 
tenure as boundary commissioner in terms of previous acts of scientific 
collaboration between the American Ethnological Society and the War 
Department, and exposes the degree to which the ethnological project 
participated in the larger national and imperial enterprise of the U.S.- 
Mexico War and international boundary creation. At the same time, 
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I explore in depth the complex manner in which ethnological preroga- 
tives shape the techniques of Bartlett’s literary representation. This work 
focuses on two contrasting dramatic episodes in which Bartlett acts on 
the authority of the Treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo to liberate Indian cap- 
tives, examples that illustrate the legal problematics of intercultural nego- 
tiation on an area of land not yet officially within American jurisdiction. 
While committing to ethnological techniques of representation that cast 
the Apache encountered by the Boundary Commission both as political 
adversaries and objects of scientific speculation, Bartlett deploys the mid- 
century romantic conventions of literary sentiment to represent the plight 
of his liberated Mexican captives. As I suggest, the literary boundaries 
between Bartlett’s oscillating styles of representation correspond power- 
fully to the troubled efforts of the commission to establish stable boundar- 
ies in their survey of the international border. 

The completion of the post-1848 U.S.-Mexico Boundary Survey brings 
to a close an important early chapter of the interlocking institutional and 
literary histories of ethnology in the United States and thus concludes 
this book. Spurred by American efforts to map and politically incorpo- 
rate large areas of western North America, the ad hoc pattern of coor- 
dination between the War Department and the Department of Interior 
and private learned societies led by figures such as Du Ponceau, Gallatin, 
and Bartlett was displaced by the official establishment of the Smithson- 
ian Institution in 1846 and the Bureau of Ethnology in 1879; by the turn 
of the century, Franz Boas’s establishment of the Ph.D. in anthropology at 
Columbia University signaled the consolidation of disciplinary authority 
for the field of anthropology as an academically credentialed enterprise. 
For Bartlett, the beginnings of this tectonic shift were experienced with 
remarkable rapidity. In November 1849, the editor Evert Duyckinck wrote 
from New York to Bartlett in Washington, who was then angling for his 
appointment as boundary commissioner, inquiring about the date of his 
return and congratulating him on the burgeoning scientific and literary 
culture Bartlett had helped to create: “Are not the ethnologists accumulat- 
ing in Manhattan?” he asked.” This question was, of course, rhetorical; its 
obvious and affirmative answer was intended as a tribute to its recipient. 
As the senior partner of Bartlett & Welford, a bookstore that, through- 
out the decade, was one of the nation’s premier locations for the collection 
and sale of ethnological and antiquarian research titles, and as Gallatin’s 
cofounder of the American Ethnological Society, Bartlett stood near the 
center of a broad intellectual and commercial project. But less than two 
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years after Duyckinck spoke so brightly of the wealth of ethnologists con- 
verging on New York, the Yale linguist William Wadden Turner wrote to 
Bartlett in New Mexico to inform him that the internationally famous 
Ethnological Society Bartlett cofounded had “come almost to a stand still” 
and at best “dragged out a prosaic humdrum sort of existence.” With 
Gallatin’s death in 1849 and Bartlett’s absence in the Southwest, there was 
little to hold the center; the intellectual community Bartlett had helped 
to cultivate in New York had become moribund. Moreover, Bartlett’s 
national reputation was badly damaged upon his return in 1853, and the 
dissolution of his business partnership with Charles Welford was not to 
be renewed. Partly as a consequence, their shared vision of a centralized 
program for the advancement of American ethnology in New York, and 
the commercial and scientific networks upon which this vision materially 
relied, passed into obsolescence. 


Philologies of Race: Ethnological 
Linguistics and Novelistic 


Representation 


The idioms of conquering nations have been generalized, and have 
survived the national preponderance; where they have not been 
substituted altogether for the native languages, they have left insu- 
lated words on their passage, which have been mixed, incorporated, 
agglomerated [original italics] to languages entirely different. Those 
words, recognized by the dissimilarity of the sounds, are in barba- 
rous countries the sole monuments of the antique revolutions of the 
human race. They have often a singular form, and in a country des- 
titute of traditions, present themselves to the imagination like the 
vestiges of the animals of the primitive world, and which buried in 
the earth, are in contrast with the forms of the animals of our days. 
—Alexander von Humboldt, Personal Narrative, passage copied by 
Peter S. Du Ponceau in his philological notebooks 


Documenting Language and Race 


In the spring of 1851, Brevet Major S. P. Heintzelman, while stationed at 
Ft. Yuma near the junction of the Gila and Colorado Rivers, attempted to 
collect a vocabulary of the Coco-Maricopas at the request of John Russell 
Bartlett, who had enlisted Heintzelman in his project of collecting Indian 
vocabularies during his survey of the U.S-Mexico border as commissioner 
of the United States Boundary Survey. Heintzelman met with little suc- 
cess: “I find the same Indian will on different days give different names 
for the same things.’ Such confusion often resulted from the fundamen- 
tal asymmetry of English and Native words and syntactical construction, 
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as the linguist John Trumbull pointed out in 1869: “It is nearly impos- 
sible to find an Indian name or verb which admits of exact translation by 
an English name or verb. But the standard vocabularies which have been 
most largely used in the collection and exhibition of materials are framed 
on the hypothesis that such translation is generally possible.” Given his 
description to Bartlett, Heintzelman likely fell prey to what Trumbull 
identified as the principal blunder committed in the production of faulty 
Indian vocabularies, in which it is erroneously assumed that “equivalents 
of English generic names may be found among Indian specific and individ- 
ual names,—that English analysis may be adequately represented, word 
for word, by Indian synthesis.”* Had he been aware of them, Heintzelman 
might have taken some small consolation in the experiences of the impor- 
tant linguist and Moravian missionary John Heckewelder, whose initial 
efforts to obtain the vocabulary of the Lenni Lenape resulted in “a dozen 
names for ‘tree, as many for ‘fish,’ and so on with other things and yet I 
had not a single generic name. What was still worse, when I pointed to 
something, repeating the name or one of the names by which I had been 
taught to call it, I was sure to excite a laugh.” This roadblock prompted for 
him the dispiriting conclusion “that every thing was not as it should be, 
and that I was not in the right way to learn the Indian language.” 

But what did it mean to be in “the right way”—methodologically, phil- 
osophically—to study American Indian languages? And what forms of 
knowledge might accurate vocabularies of Native American languages be 
expected to produce? Such questions were at the heart of an emergent eth- 
nological project in the United States in the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, one that was gaining significant traction and momentum by virtue 
of recent theoretical breakthroughs in the field of comparative linguistics. 
This chapter charts the traffic and transformation of those developments 
across a range of cultural locations—from landmark works in Native 
American linguistics orchestrated by learned institutions such as the 
American Philosophical Society and the American Antiquarian Society, 
to popular works of literary fiction by James Fenimore Cooper. Common 
to each of these locations is an abiding preoccupation with questions of 
racial difference and a tantalizing sense that race and language corre- 
sponded in ways that were fundamental, if frustratingly opaque. These 
concerns converge in what I call here “philologies of race,” a loose set of 
theoretical propositions and analytical practices for the comparison of 
Indian vocabularies and grammars that was informed by the methods of 
comparative anatomy and touted by its proponents as a scholarly method 
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that promised unprecedented insight into questions concerning Native 
American origins and the phenomenon of human diversity more broadly. 
The scope of this ethnological agenda had profound cultural and his- 
torical implications that carried well beyond the esoteric transactions of 
learned societies. In the cultural environment of the 1820s United States, 
the literary genre of the historical romance emerged as a particularly reso- 
nant and productive field for the reception and complication of theories 
of language and race. In the first two novels of James Fenimore Cooper's 
Leather-Stocking series, the basis of that interaction centers on the abid- 
ing problem of nonuniform orthographies in printed representations of 
oral Indian languages—the problem, that is, of rendering the phonology of 
Native American spoken languages in the form of Latin alphabetic writ- 
ing in the absence of a common standard for representing sounds within, 
or across, various European languages. Linguistics matter in these novels 
as problems of racial expression, embodiment, and documentation, but 
because novels are, in a sense, linguistic matters themselves, questions of 
language vis-a-vis race resonate with unusual force as problems of repre- 
sentation. In the final section of this chapter, I explore these linked issues 
of racial epistemology and literary representation in the phenomenon of 
interracial speech acts, instances of troubled oral expression that frustrate 
desires for transparent racial attributions according to the conventions of 
narrative form. 


Philologies of Novelistic Representation: Confusion and Synthesis 


In his 1826 “Preface” to The Last of the Mohicans, the second of the 
Leather-Stocking Tales in both order of composition and chronological 
sequence, James Fenimore Cooper speaks ambivalently about the slippage 
between his fictional project of romantic realism and the “utter confu- 
sion” he finds to pervade knowledge of American Indian languages, which 
he acknowledges to be “the greatest difficulty with which the student of 
Indian history has to contend.” Having already offered the challenging 
assertion that the general ignorance of the public cautions against trusting 
too much to the imagination of his readers, and that, “therefore, nothing 
which can well be explained, should be left a mystery,” Cooper is forced to 
acknowledge that the complicated and conflicting record of Indian lan- 
guages in his novel is a mystery that may not admit of easy explanation: 
“When, however, it is recollected, that the Dutch, the English, and the 
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French, each took a conqueror’s liberty in this particular; that the natives 
themselves not only speak different languages, and even dialects of those 
languages, but that they are also fond of multiplying their appellations, 
the difficulty is more a matter of regret than of surprise. It is hoped, that 
whatever other faults may exist in the following pages, their obscurity will 
be thought to arise from this fact” (1). Thereafter, as readers familiar with 
the novel will remember, Cooper embarks on a lengthy and detailed dis- 
cussion of the respective origins, geographical ranges, relations of kinship, 
and multiple appellations belonging to the two principal Indian nations 
depicted in the novel: the Lenni Lenape, or Delaware (from whom are 
derived the Mohicans of the novel’s title); and the six nations of the Iro- 
quois (the Mohawks, Oneidas, Senecas, Cayugas, Onondagas, and Tusca- 
rora), whom he and his protagonists epithetically group together with the 
Hurons under the label “Mingoes.” This move on Cooper’s part is both 
a flaunting of his exacting verisimilitude and, where languages are con- 
cerned, an ironic advertisement of the futility of that project with respect 
to American Indians.° On one hand, his commitment to historical fidelity 
is so rigorous and complete that he will refuse to soften for his reader the 
experience of “so many unintelligible words” at the threshold of his narra- 
tive; on the other, his insistence on reproducing the “utter confusion” that 
pervades Western ethnologies with respect to competing translations and 
orthographies of Indian language betrays the truth that he is yoking him- 
self to a knowledge project that scatters and distorts the objects of cultural 
history it purports to represent (1). 

As a counterpoint to this scene of confusion, Cooper offers a much- 
noted sentence of praise to John Heckewelder, the recently deceased 
Moravian missionary and accomplished linguist of the Lenni Lenape. 
Heckewelder’s 1819 History, Manners, and Customs of the Indian Nations 
is well known to Cooper scholars as the source material for much of Coo- 
per’s novel, and in particular for the names of Chingachgook and Uncas, 
but he is perhaps more widely known to intellectual historians and cul- 
tural anthropologists for his association with the research program on 
Indian languages advanced by the American Philosophical Society of 
Philadelphia.’ A generation prior to the efforts of Albert Gallatin and 
John Russell Bartlett to centralize the ad hoc network of research prac- 
tices carried out by missionaries, military explorers, travelers, physicians, 
and armchair theorists under the professional banner of the American 
Ethnological Society in New York, comparative linguistics had emerged 
in the early decades of the nineteenth century as the most prominent, 
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and promising, research practice of Indian ethnology—one that enjoyed 
national prestige by virtue of its strong identification with the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society and its president, Thomas Jefferson. As corre- 
sponding secretary of the society (he would later serve as its president), 
the gifted Swiss linguist Peter Stephen Du Ponceau stood at the forefront 
of this research agenda. His correspondence with Heckewelder on the 
language of the Lenni Lenape, published in the first volume of the APS 
Transactions along with the results of his own grammatical research, and 
Heckewelder’s History, Manners, and Customs of the Indian Nations in 
1819, stands as an early high-water mark for the advancement and promo- 
tion of American Indian linguistics as a disinterested disciplinary project. 
Cooper does not reference Du Ponceau here, lamenting instead the pass- 
ing of “the pious, the venerable, and the experienced Heckewelder,” whose 
lost knowledge echoes the evanishment of his own last Mohicans and rep- 
resents “a fund of information ... which, it is feared, can never again be 
collected in one individual” (3). In this elegiac gesture to the loss of civi- 
lizations and to the embodiments of knowledge that cannot forever sus- 
tain their memory, Cooper foreshadows the novel that is to come. But this 
gesture is also a repetition of sorts, a meta-fictional signal that he intends 
to develop further the equation of nostalgia to linguistic confusion that he 
explores at the end of The Pioneers (1823). 

At the close of that novel, following the ritualized death of an elderly 
Chingachgook amid a blazing forest fire that had consumed the mountain 
above Templeton, Cooper depicts the erection of funeral stones to mark 
the graves of Chingachgook and Major Oliver Effingham—one the cul- 
tural grandfather, and the other the biological grandfather, to the racially 
ambiguous character of Edward Oliver Effingham (who is disguised by the 
alias Oliver Edwards for the majority of the novel). When Natty Bumppo, 
who is illiterate, asks Edwards/Effingham to read the inscription chiseled 
on Chingachgook’s headstone, this white cultural heir to the last of the 
Mohicans cannot pronounce the language it records. Reading aloud the 
multiple names by which Chingachgook was known, Edwards/Effingham 
falters over the word “Mohican” and is corrected by Natty; he then reads 
aloud the name “Chingagook,” which he has transcribed erroneously onto 
the gravestone. At this point, Natty interrupts him again: “Gach, boy;— 
gach-gook; Chingachgook; which, intarpreted, means Big-sarpent. The 
name should be set down right, for an Indian’s name has always some 
meaning in it.” Cooper’s phonetic depiction of Natty Bumppo’s unusual 
speech patterns is sustained throughout the Leather-Stocking novels. But 
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here, juxtaposed with the failure of Edwards/Effingham both to record 
and pronounce properly words from the Delaware language, Natty’s odd 
inflections underscore the disjunction between cultures of orality and 
literacy and emphasize the unreliability of written representations to 
reproduce faithfully the depths of meaning embedded in oral cultures. 
Natty’s etymological lesson on the meaning of Chingachgook’s name, 
and of Indian names more broadly, only deepens the sense of loss pro- 
duced by this contrast. Although Edwards/Effingham promises to see the 
name altered on the headstone so that “Chingachgook” will survive in 
phonetic correctness, its meaning of “Big-sarpent” will be lost to all who, 
in the novel’s imagined future, may one day encounter the monument. 
More emphatically, the lines that conclude Chingachgook’s gravestone 
inscription suggest that the nature of this loss corresponds to the erasure 
of Indian identity: “He was the last of his people who continued to inhabit 
this country; and it may be said of him, that his faults were those of an 
Indian, and his virtues those of a man” (452). Cleaving racial and cultural 
particularity from Chingachgook’s legacy under a shallow pretense of uni- 
versalism, this statement asserts that the most appropriate tribute to the 
merits of extinguished Indian cultures is one in which all signs of differ- 
ence are elided. Natty Bumppo enthusiastically endorses this assessment 
(“You never said a truer word, Mr. Oliver; ah’s me!”), but he also funda- 
mentally misunderstands the racial politics it expresses. Embracing for 
Chingachgook this posthumous title of “man,” Natty reveals that his own 
definition of manly virtue is hardly universalistic but is modeled instead 
on an ideal of warrior prowess that is specifically Indian. In a spontane- 
ous recollection of Chingachgook’s deadly skill with the tomahawk and 
knife in battle, Natty declares: “He did lay about him like a man! I met 
him as I was coming home from the trail, with eleven Mingo scalps on his 
pole” (452). But, much as “Big-sarpent” is destined to be severed from the 
phoneme “Chingachgook” on the gravestone of the last of the Mohicans, 
Natty’s and Chingachgook’s culturally distinct definition of “man” shall 
likewise be invisible to educated white readers of the monument. 

Such, at least, is the destiny of Indian cultural meanings at the end of 
The Pioneers, though of course this represents a fate that it is the proj- 
ect of the subsequent four Leather-Stocking novels fictively to counteract. 
As I shall discuss in greater depth later in this chapter, this intertextual 
relay between the first two Leather-Stocking novels advances an equation 
of nostalgia to the loss of Indian languages, emblematized in their confu- 
sion by a white culture ill-adept at recording their subtle meanings within 
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systems of writing. This theme amounts to a powerful fictional statement 
about the nature of human cultural extinction, even if Cooper finds that 
extinction to be inevitable, and necessary to the progress of white Ameri- 
can civilization. Yet that statement is connected ambiguously to another 
ongoing preoccupation of Cooper’s, with answers less clear, about the rela- 
tionship of language to race. An important clue into this preoccupation 
for Cooper is to be found in another metatextual setting, in the “Introduc- 
tion” to the 1831 Bentley Standard Novels edition of The Last of the Mohi- 
cans. Here, Cooper returns again to the theme of linguistic confusion he 
had addressed five years prior, but he now extrapolates from this com- 
plicated image of linguistic diversity to offer a speculative prototype of 
Indian racial attributes. Drawing on a by then common (but by no means 
unanimous) view that Native Americans migrated to the North American 
continent from Asia, Cooper reflects that observable differences of com- 
plexion and physiology from Asian peoples may be attributable to envi- 
ronmental factors such as climate. But the proof of this origin, he finds, is 
to be discovered in language. 


The imagery of the Indian, both in his poetry and his oratory, is Oriental— 
chastened, and perhaps improved, by the limited range of his practical 
knowledge. He draws his metaphors from the clouds, the seasons, the birds, 
the beasts, and the vegetable world. In this, perhaps, he does no more than 
any other energetic and imaginative race would do, being compelled to set 
bounds to fancy by experience; but the North American Indian clothes his 
ideas in a dress that is so different from that of the African, and is Oriental 
in itself. His language has the richness and sententious fullness of the Chi- 
nese. He will express a phrase in a word, and he will qualify the meaning of 
an entire sentence by a syllable; he will even convey different significations 
by the simplest inflexions of the voice. (5)° 


In his assertion that Native American language “will express a phrase in a 
word, and . . . will qualify the meaning of an entire sentence by a syllable,” 
Cooper reflects important recent findings by several contemporary phi- 
lologists, including Heckewelder and Wilhelm von Humboldt, and most 
notably Peter Stephen Du Ponceau of the American Philosophical Society. 
What Humboldt termed the “agglutinative” tendency of American Indian 
languages to form syntactically complete expressions in compound words 
and syllables, Du Ponceau famously named “polysynthesis.” In contrast 
to Humboldt (who doubted that Indian languages had “real grammatical 
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forms”), Du Ponceau found the phenomenon of polysynthesis to be a 
general grammatical principle of all American Indian languages and 
evidence of an extraordinary semantic and expressive richness unique 
among the recorded languages of the world.” “That they deserve to make 
a class by themselves cannot be doubted,” he wrote.'' Having availed him- 
self of every available source material of Indian vocabularies and gram- 
mars (in addition to printed vocabularies, grammars, and dictionaries, he 
relied on missionary accounts, personal interviews, and extensive corre- 
spondence with other linguists), Du Ponceau announced after two years 
of study that the phenomenon of polysynthesis expressed two modes of 
linguistic construction: first, “by interweaving together the most signifi- 
cant sounds or syllables of each simple word, so as to form a compound 
that will awaken in the mind at once all the ideas singly expressed by the 
words from which they are taken”; and, second, “by an analogous combi- 
nation of the various parts of speech, particularly by means of the verb, so 
that its various forms and inflections will express not only the principal 
action, but the greatest possible number of the moral ideas and physical 
objects constructed with it”? Du Ponceau expressed open astonishment 
at these findings, not only for the poetic economy polysynthesis appeared 
to express and its novel awakening of a virtually limitless host of words, 
associations, and moral ideas to the mind, but for the radical structural 
contrast this principle offered to grammars derived from the languages of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa” 

For Cooper, this general characteristic of Indian languages to synthe- 
size diverse and subtle meanings in compound expressions seemed to offer 
a potent analogy to inherent traits of Indian character: “Few men exhibit 
greater diversity, or, if we may so express it, greater antithesis of character, 
than the native warrior of North America” (5). Moving from the plural of 
“men” to the singular of “the native warrior,” Cooper offers an embod- 
ied view of this “antithesis of character”: “In war, he is daring, boastful, 
cunning, ruthless, self-denying, and self-devoted; in peace, just, gener- 
ous, hospitable, revengeful, superstitious, modest and commonly chaste. 
These are qualities, it is true, which do not distinguish all alike; but they 
are so far the predominating traits of these remarkable people, as to be 
characteristic” (5). Other commentators echoed this view of Indian char- 
acter as a prototypical melding of opposed attributes for which language 
was a unique prism. In an unattributed paean to Indian eloquence that 
appeared in the Knickerbocker in 1836, the author espouses Native oratory 
as “the most perfect emblem of their character” in a manner that strongly 
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echoes Cooper’s view of Indian “antithesis of character”: “We perceive in 
him fine emotions of feeling and delicacy, and unrestrained, systematic 
cruelty, grandeur of spirit and hypocritical cunning, genuine courage 
and fiendish treachery.” To be clear, Cooper does not go so far here as to 
assert that Indian racial characteristics are grounded in Indian linguistic 
characteristics (or vice versa), nor does the writer of “Indian Eloquence” 
directly correlate Native oratory with the morphology of Native lan- 
guages. Instead, the mutual tendencies of character, oratory, and language 
itself to embody antithetical qualities in singular forms reside here in met- 
onymic parallel, in a resonant if causatively indistinct correspondence. 

What is most interesting and consequential here is the very ambiguity 
of that correspondence, an ambiguity that indexes a critical set of cultural 
and scientific anxieties in the early nineteenth century about the respec- 
tive natures of language and race. In contrast to Cooper, Edward Gray 
has suggested that, for Du Ponceau, “the distinctive qualities of American 
Indian societies bore no immediate relation to the distinct character of 
American Indian languages. ... [Llanguage was distinct from mind; the 
speaker, distinct from the spoken.” Du Ponceau’s insistence on differ- 
entiating these questions nevertheless carried powerful implications for 
those more explicitly concerned with a developing discourse of racial dif- 
ferentiation. In this light, it is important to consider that Du Ponceau’s 
position reflected a cultural climate in which invidious assumptions about 
Native American racial and civilizational limitations had impaired neu- 
tral inquiry into the nature and function of Indian languages—a pattern 
of derogatory thinking advanced most vigorously by Lewis Cass in the 
following decade. Du Ponceau’s rigorous compartmentalization of lin- 
guistic questions from philosophical theories about the racial origins and 
attributes of Native peoples was thus calculated to rescue Indian philol- 
ogy from common forms of racial reductionism, but he also imagined his 
work to be complementary to those broader concerns, if ultimately very 
different in disposition and philosophical intent. Rather than disallow 
those questions altogether, Du Ponceau sought to defer them to a more 
solid evidentiary basis. 

As corresponding secretary of the American Philosophical Society, Du 
Ponceau had been charged in 1817 by the Historical Committee of the 
society to initiate a correspondence with Heckewelder in the service of 
conducting a comprehensive investigation into the structural and gram- 
matical forms of the indigenous languages of America. Divesting himself 
of any “favourite hypothesis or theory to support,” in particular, “whether 
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the Indian population of this country took its origin from the Tartars, or 
from any other race of men; whether America was peopled from any of 
the countries of the old hemisphere, or those from America,” Du Ponceau 
announces his method as assuming “an abstract point of view, unmixed 
and unconnected with those more important subjects on which their 
results, when fully ascertained, may, perhaps, ultimately throw light.” 
Even from this abstract point of view, “unmixed and unconnected,” as 
it were, from questions of Indian racial origins and human kinship, Du 
Ponceau anticipates (correctly, as it would turn out) the kinds of objec- 
tions his findings were likely to generate: “It has been said, and will be 
said again, that ‘Savages having but few ideas, can want few words, and 
therefore that their languages must necessarily be poor.” To this pre- 
dicted objection, Du Ponceau initially avers that this question is “not my 
province to determine,” but after presenting an example of polysynthesis 
in Iroquois, he has difficulty maintaining this neutral posture: “For my 
part, I confess that I am lost in astonishment at the copiousness and admi- 
rable structure of their languages, for which I can only account by looking 
up to the GREAT FIRST CAUSE.”” The implications were clear: however 
unique their grammatical system from the rest of the world’s languages, 
Indian languages expressed an order of genius that made their consign- 
ment to a separate order of creation within the human family impossible. 


Comparative Linguistics and the Philology of Race 


The 1819 first volume of the Transactions of the American Philosophical 
Society, showcasing Du Ponceau’s “Report,” Heckewelder’s History, Man- 
ners, and Customs of the Indian Nations, and the lengthy correspondence 
between the two on the Lenni Lenape (Delaware) language family, cul- 
minates an important early chapter in the consolidation of a general pro- 
gram for ethnological linguistics, one that begins with the emergence of 
a global consciousness in European linguistics in the closing decades of 
the eighteenth century. In May 1785, Catherine the Great of Russia under- 
took a project of acquiring vocabularies of all the known languages of the 
world, beginning with a list she compiled of two hundred to three hun- 
dred radical words from the Russian, and which she had “translated into 
every tongue and jargon that I could hear of; the number of which already 
exceeds two hundred.” At her subsequent request, this project was taken 
up by the linguist Peter Pallas, who sent, on her instructions, vocabulary 
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lists to the seats of power in Europe, Asia, and America—a request met in 
the United States by George Washington, who (unlike many) honored her 
request by furnishing it to government agents working in Ohio. With 
Catherine’s project commenced a new age of vocabulary collection; fol- 
lowing Pallas, an active cohort of German philologists, most prominently 
Johann Vater and Johann and Frederick Adelung, assembled a series of 
glossaries and comparative vocabularies intended to reach a global scale.” 
In the United States, these efforts resonated powerfully with the lifelong 
interests of Thomas Jefferson to collect and preserve Indian vocabularies, 
a project that began as a personal hobby that he elevated to the status of 
compelling national interest, offering specific instructions to Lewis and 
Clark to collect detailed linguistic specimens from the tribes they encoun- 
tered in their expedition to scout the Louisiana Purchase.”! 

This broad development in the collection of languages worldwide 
reflected important Enlightenment values about the susceptibility of the 
natural world (of which language might be conceived to form a part), 
to new revelations proceeding from application of systematic scientific 
methods. In 1786, within this active intellectual environment, Sir Wil- 
liam Jones presented his findings—much heralded on both sides of the 
Atlantic—that Sanskrit, Latin, and Greek belonged to the same Indo- 
European language family.” If mutually unintelligible languages might be 
demonstrated through techniques of linguistic comparison to be cognate 
to a preexisting, possibly extinct language, a full mapping of the known 
languages of the world promised to offer a fundamental record of human 
kinship—a look back in time to the origins of human beings and, cru- 
cially, a monogenetic origin consistent with Genesis and mosaic chronol- 
ogy, or a polygenetic origin that might point to a natural racial hierarchy.” 

Central to the question of single or multiple human origins was, of 
course, the primary origins of indigenous American peoples—and thus 
the field of American Indian languages offered to many the most eligi- 
ble field in which to pursue the new philology of race. As John Picker- 
ing would write in a letter to Jeremiah N. Reynolds in 1836, this ambition 
remained urgent, and its realization tantalizingly close, for much of the 
first half of the nineteenth century: “In short, the affinities of the differ- 
ent people of the globe, and their migrations in ages prior to authentic 
history, can be traced only by means of language; and among the prob- 
lems which are ultimately to be solved by these is one of the highest inter- 
est to Americans—that of the affinity between the original nations of this 
continent and those of the old world.” Building on Jones’s influential 
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arguments, Friedrich Schlegel published Uber die Sprache und Weisheit 
der Indianer in 1808, a work cited at midcentury by Samuel F. Haven, 
librarian of the American Antiquarian Society, as having revolutionized 
the system of inquiry into the indigenous languages of the Americas, 
providing “the true key to the origin and connection of the varieties of 
human speech.”” Schlegel’s key innovation proceeded from an imagina- 
tive proposition: that the abstract structures of language are analogous 
to the physical structures of animal bodies, proclaiming that “the struc- 
ture of comparative grammar of the language furnishes as certain a key 
to their general analogy, as the study of comparative anatomy has done to 
the loftiest branch of natural science.” In essence, Schlegel’s modeling of 
comparative grammar on the biological techniques of comparative anat- 
omy asserts that, while surface-level linguistic phenomena (such as vocab- 
ulary, as sampled by the lexical inventories of individuals) may be highly 
variable, the foundational grammatical structures they manifest are, like 
skeletal architecture, deeply enduring over time and therefore expressive 
of basic patterns of human kinship and difference. Writing to Jefferson 
in February 1817, Du Ponceau announced that the introduction of the 
comparative method had defined a new direction for linguistic research 
for the Historical and Literary Committee, noting that “the Study of lan- 
guages has been too long confined to mere ‘word hunting’ for the sake of 
finding affinities of sound.””” 

As the Prussian intellectual Christian C. J. Bunsen (the Prussian min- 
ister to London, and an intimate of Alexander von Humboldt) reflected in 
1854, this methodological shift to a surface-depth model of comparative 
analysis was “epoch-making”: “It fully established the decisive importance 
and precedence which grammatical forms ought to have over single words 
in proving the affinities of languages. He based this claim on the prime- 
val and indestructible nature, and the unmistakeable [sic] evidence, of the 
grammatical system as to the original formative principles of language.” 
Bunsen’s appraisal offers a useful touchstone for mapping the histori- 
cal implications of this development of philological method. Key here is 
the opposition Bunsen posits between “grammatical forms” and “single 
words.” The latter, as embodied in the vocabularies compiled from the lex- 
ica of individual speakers of nonwritten languages, formed the primary 
linguistic evidence of etymological linguistics. Du Ponceau had criticized 
this as “mere word hunting,” but the etymological method had character- 
ized the comparative work of Pallas, which had first been advanced sys- 
tematically on American shores by Benjamin Smith Barton’s New Views 
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on the Origins of the Tribes and Nations of America (1797).” Although it 
would continue to represent an important line of ethnological research 
long after Du Ponceau’s groundbreaking case for the superior merits of 
grammatical comparison—most fruitfully, in the works of Albert Gall- 
atin, whose monumental “Synopsis,” supported and published by the 
American Antiquarian Society, offered the first comprehensive survey 
of the language families east of the Rockies in 1836 and relied primarily 
on lexical comparison—the etymological method was notoriously prone 
to errors of misconstruction. Basic characteristics of language presented 
etymologists of Native languages with two primary obstacles: diversity 
(spoken languages are mutable and evolve unpredictably); and variability 
(lexical samples tend to differ among individuals). These challenges were 
made even more imposing by the fact that, in the collection and analysis 
of nonwritten languages, documentation of historical linguistic develop- 
ment is incredibly scarce, if not nonexistent. Thus Gallatin, in addition to 
those lexical sources whose collection he had directed himself (through 
the dissemination of his linguistic surveys throughout the 1820s and 
1830s, and the language samples collected by contemporary missionaries, 
Indian agents, and military personnel), was forced to rely on vocabularies 
of extinct languages that dated to the seventeenth century, including those 
of John Eliot (Massachusett) and Roger Williams (Narragansett). Such 
dated sources placed obvious practical limits for Gallatin on the project 
of assembling a common inventory of words for lexical comparison across 
languages (if a given word was not recorded to begin with, it cannot be 
supplied after the fact),*° even as they represent the ghostly survival of 
colonial forms of cultural domination in a theoretically neutral project of 
knowledge production.*! Although insensitive to the latter consideration, 
Gallatin was able to traverse the methodological risks entailed by working 
with nonstandard forms of lexical evidence through sheer volume and by 
being alert to its inherent limitations.” 

Nevertheless, the uneven nature of lexical samples offered an evidentiary 
field from which inferences were, for many, perilous at best. Perhaps the 
most famous illustration of the risks entailed in working from a collection 
of diverse linguistic samples was the etymological comparison presented by 
Thomas Jefferson in Notes on the State of Virginia. Arguing that evidence of 
the derivation of languages “is the best proof of the affinity of nations which 
can ever be referred to,” Jefferson asserted that the proportion of “radical 
languages” in America to those of Asia was perhaps twenty to one. Lan- 
guages that he classified as “radical” were those which, “if they were ever 
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the same, they have lost all resemblance to one another. A separation into 
dialects may be the work of a few ages only, but for two dialects to recede 
from one another till they have lost all vestiges of their common origin, 
must require an immense course of time; perhaps not less than many people 
give to the age of the earth.” On this basis, he inferred that: (a) the ori- 
gins of Native Americans were ancient; and, (b) they predated (and, indeed, 
were the ancestors of) Asian peoples. In fact, as most nineteenth-century 
philologists would come to recognize, Jefferson mistook “dialects” for “lan- 
guages” (which, as Du Ponceau, Pickering, and Gallatin would demonstrate 
conclusively, were structurally very similar).** Indeed, so familiar had the 
hazards associated with the etymological study of Indian languages become 
by the mid-1820s that they were considered a fit subject for eye-rolling liter- 
ary parody. In 1826, Henry Rowe Schoolcraft and his wife. Jane Johnston 
Schoolcraft, the Irish-Ojibwe writer and poet, produced together at Sault 
Ste. Marie, in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, a small magazine called 
the Literary Voyager; Or, Muzzenigun, which is sometimes cited as the first 
ethnological magazine in the United States. In it is contained a short send- 
up of ethnological linguistics called “An Etymological Lucubration,” which 
purports to be a reflection on the origin of the tribal name of Chippewa/ 
Ojibwe, made by a figure identified as “William Word Catcher”: 


The subject of Indian etymologies, has occupied some of the brightest 
minds in the land. I cannot aspire to be very bright, but at the same time, 
think it may not be uninteresting to advance something on the subject. 
Writers and travelers have puzzled their ingenuity to learn the true mean- 
ing of this word. Some write it, with an O, as if it were a tribe of O’Neil’s, 
or O’Donnels. Some put the letter y, to the final a, while all the modern 
writers insist that the true orthography is Ojibway. This may be food for the 
learned, who are often wrong, and dine their fancies on very slender food. 
To me, it is a gratification to find, that this tribe has not felt above drawing 
some of its names from our own noble English language. Thus it is easy 
enough to perceive that the first syllable Chip, is a plain derivative from 
our vocabulary, as if they had been thought as light as chips. By adding the 
term away to this, this idea is still further strenthened [sic] as if their lives, 
were at all times to be thrown away like chips. The moralist & etymologist 
must coincide in this conclusion at any rate, I am truly yours,” 


In contrast to Jefferson’s failure to perceive etymological common- 
alities within the Algonquian languages that comprised his study, the 
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Schoolcrafts’ parody of “William Word Catcher” focuses on the produc- 
tion of false etymologies that stemmed from the ill-informed study of sin- 
gle words. Yet both illustrate the intellectual danger of ethnological study 
in which “the moralist & etymologist must coincide.” Jefferson’s theory 
of a North American origin for the migration of Asian peoples across the 
Bering Strait reflected his investment in refuting Buffon’s theory of Amer- 
ican degeneracy; for the “William Word Catchers” of the world, an invest- 
ment in the romantic “Cult of the Vanishing Indian” (to borrow Lora 
Romero’s phrase) and his voluntary surrender of land and culture to the 
superior claims of Anglo-American civilization might lead to linguistic 
conclusions as faulty as they were ideologically transparent. 

In contrast to the pitfalls associated with the etymological work of com- 
parative vocabulary, the structural method of comparative grammar, as pio- 
neered by Schlegel and realized by Du Ponceau, promised a more reliable and 
unwavering basis upon which to advance the work of linguistic study. Han- 
dled judiciously, with the concerns of “the moralist” held at arm’s length (as 
Du Ponceau took pains to emphasize), the analysis of adequate grammatical 
specimens promised to organize language into broader classifications akin to 
those of genus and class, as would proceed from a Linnaean system of tax- 
onomy. In his review of the first volume of the APS Transactions, the Mas- 
sachusetts linguist John Pickering (himself a pioneer in the development of 
a standard orthography for Indian languages) cast the scale of Du Ponceau’s 
achievement as a Newtonian revolution in Native American linguistics: 


Every body who reads of the Indian languages in our old historians, 
becomes perplexed and confounded with the numerous distinctions of 
tribes and dialects, and naturally receives the impression, that those dia- 
lects are so many essentially different languages, and that it would be a 
fruitless labour to attempt to master them. Just as an untaught spectator, 
who beholds the endless variety of flowers that adorn the earth, or the 
innumerable stars that glitter in the heavens, is lost in the irregularity and 
confusion which seem to pervade the whole; and is appalled at the very 
thought of attempting to attain to the knowledge of them. But when, under 
the guidance of his Newton and Linnæus he is enabled to class and system- 
atize the one and the other, the perplexity and confusion are dissipated, 
order reigns through the chaos, and each object settles into its place in the 
general arrangement; while the light of science, like the sun, discloses the 
wonders of the scene in all the beauty and harmony in which they came 
from the hand of their author2* 
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Pickering’s remarkable vision, in which all “perplexity and confusion are 
dissipated, order reigns through the chaos, and each object settles into 
its place in the general arrangement,” is more than a bold projection of 
a golden age in linguistics; it is a romantic fantasy of restored unity in 
which all contingency is extinguished in a true knowledge of heavenly 
design, and in which the previously misaligned work of the Schoolcrafts’ 
“moralist & etymologist” shall again become one. Leaving to one side the 
theological dimensions of Pickering’s age-to-come, the dream of perfect 
order promised by a Linnaean classification of grammars was more elu- 
sive than the proponents of an anatomical analogy for grammar might 
have anticipated. 

To be sure, the technique of comparative grammar was capable of 
affording real insight into higher ranks of linguistic classification (like 
Linnaeus’s genus and class), but this order of knowledge did not neces- 
sarily amount to a comprehensively stable epistemology in which “each 
object settles into its place in the general arrangement.” However fruitful 
the assertion of analogy between them might be, languages are not biolog- 
ical entities, and a too-rigid imaginative effort to conform the properties 
of the former to those of the latter is liable to fallacy. Simply put, as Linda 
F. Wiener has pointed out, “Languages do not adapt in the way in which 
organisms can be said to adapt.”” While languages and biological systems 
“are both characterized by descent with modification through time,” evo- 
lutionary genealogies express split lines of descent that tend to become 
isolated in separate reproductive groups (within which advantageous 
traits are reproduced selectively).** By contrast, while linguistic genealo- 
gies mark points of divergence and may reflect periods of isolation, they 
are forever open-ended in their susceptibility to transformation by other 
languages and sources of social and cultural influence. Consider further 
that anatomical taxonomies (however accurate they may be in designa- 
tions of higher rank) tend to reify incidences of variability into seem- 
ingly stable classifications in positions of lower rank, such as species or 
subspecies. On this end of the spectrum, the general analogy of anatomy 
to language breaks down. Because vertebrate evolution by natural selec- 
tion is relatively slow in terms of human lifetimes, classifications of spe- 
cies and subspecies persist as stable points of reference within scientific 
communities (even if those species and subspecies are, in fact, constantly 
undergoing evolutionary processes). By contrast, linguistic evolution 
is sometimes slow and sometimes extremely abrupt, but on the main it 
is incommensurably rapid when contrasted to the timelines necessary 
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for species-differentiating innovations of biological evolution by natural 
selection. More importantly, the variability between lexica possessed by 
individual speakers of the same language (let us imagine lexical speci- 
mens, typically obtained from individuals, to occupy the lowest rank in 
a linguistic taxonomy) may be far more pronounced than consequential 
differences of biological variation between specimens of the same identifi- 
able species or subspecies. Here, a simple truth avails: a person may pos- 
sess his or her own lexicon, but language itself belongs properly to no one. 
Given these conditions, a taxonomy of languages that extends to the lower 
rank of the lexicon may be, despite Pickering’s anticipations to the con- 
trary, especially prone to error—serving to freeze arbitrarily an unending 
cultural process of linguistic transformation into seemingly permanent 
images of divergent types and subtypes.” The resultant image of linguistic 
diversity produced by such a system may paradoxically thus be too rigid 
and too weak—too rigid in the sense of constructing an artificial image 
of enduring linguistic difference (giving rise to the sort of error to which 
Jefferson fell prey), but too weak in undervaluing the meanings of cultural 
transformation in favor of a reduction to overriding type. 

In the case of comparative grammar as applied to American Indian lan- 
guages, the limitation imposed by variable lexical samples among individ- 
uals may frustrate an accurate “typing” of the given language studied—an 
obstacle that may be overcome by a rigorous analysis of its underlying 
grammatical structure in the service of establishing its position in larger 
language families. Yet the explanatory power attributed to grammatical 
structures has the converse effect of lending to mutable lexical phenomena 
a semblance of formal order that either affirmed illusory forms of endur- 
ing racial difference or abolished culturally significant forms of ethnic 
and tribal difference. By way of illustration, let me turn once again to the 
example of Henry Rowe Schoolcraft, who disdained etymological linguis- 
tics, but who advocated grammatical study as a more eligible ground for 
ethnological research. In 1839, the year he was appointed the superinten- 
dant of Indian Affairs for the Northern Territories, he published his Algic 
Researches, the first record of his observations of the “mythology, distinc- 
tive opinions, and intellectual character of the aborigines.” “Algic” was 
Schoolcraft’s coinage, a root-term derived from the words “Allegheny” 
and “Atlantic,” with which he encompassed a vast range of tribes origi- 
nally situated in these regions but since the seventeenth century having 
migrated extensively to the north and west. To these he contrasted the 
“tribes of the Ostic stock,” comprising the Iroquois and the Wyandotte, 
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which he classed as a separate “race.” Within the tribes of the “Algic” fam- 
ily, Schoolcraft notes the following: 


They were marked by peculiarities and shades of language and customs 
deemed to be quite striking among themselves. They were separated by 
large areas of territory, differing considerably in their climate and pro- 
ductions. They had forgotten the general points in their history, and each 
tribe and sub-tribe was prone to regard itself as independent of all others, 
if not the leading or parent tribe. Their languages exhibited diversities of 
sound, where there was none whatever in its syntax. Changes of accent and 
interchanges of consonants had almost entirely altered the aspect of words, 
and obscured their etymology. Some of the derivates were local, and not 
understood beyond a few hundred miles, and all the roots of the language 
were buried, as we find them at this day, beneath a load of superadded ver- 
biage. The identity of the stock is, however, to be readily traced amid these 
discrepancies. They are assimilated by peculiar traits of a common physi- 
cal resemblance; by general coincidence of manners, customs, and opin- 
ions; by the rude rites of a worship of spirits, everywhere the same; by a 
few points of general tradition; and by the peculiar and strongly-marked 
features of a transpositive language identified by its grammar, alike in its 
primitive words, and absolutely fixed in the number and mode of modifica- 
tion of its radical sounds. 


One might take stock of this inventory of characteristics to note that it 
represents an image of wide cultural diversity: tribes with independent 
identities and unique histories, separated culturally by distinct and insu- 
lated linguistic codes and dialects. But for Schoolcraft, such discrepancies 
amount to false understandings and “superadded verbiage” that it is the 
proper business of ethnology to pare away. In addition to noting shared 
qualities of ritual worship and a few isolated points of “general tradition,” 
he does so by recourse to two explanatory categories: physical racial char- 
acteristics and grammatical form (“transpositive” being Schoolcraft’s ver- 
sion of Du Ponceau’s “polysynthetic”), each affirming the other, and both 
combining to verify the classification of “Algic” in a manner that elides 
the cultural significance of ethnic and tribal difference. 

In this context, perhaps a more pertinent and illustrative prototype for 
surface-depth models of linguistic analysis is not Linnaean classification 
as such, but its specific application to human anatomies by such figures 
as Linnaeus, Blumenbach, and Cuvier in the development of biological 
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racism. Widely regarded as the “father” of craniology, Johann Gottfried 
von Blumenbach devised a system of five racial types within the human 
species (the Caucasian, Asiatic, American, Ethiopian, and Malay) for 
which he perceived the Caucasian as the historical prototype and the four 
others its degenerate, yet stable categorical subtypes. The results of his 
analysis of human skulls suggested that cranial structure exhibited pat- 
terns of predictable regularity that conformed to preconceived categories 
of racial type and thus offered a more reliable index of racial difference 
than the more variable phenomenon of skin color: “There is in them a con- 
stancy of characteristics that cannot be denied, and is indeed remarkable, 
which has a great deal to do with the racial habit, and which answers most 
accurately to the nations and their peculiar physiognomy” (i.e., of pre- 
identified racial type). Expressed here in Blumenbach is an almost cir- 
cular logic: although he defines race categorically according to externally 
visible physical characteristics, the median of the true racial type may not 
be present in any given individual; but in his reasoning, the greater regu- 
larity of cranial structure affirms the truth of the preconceived, outward 
physical type. This is precisely the logic employed by the French physician 
and ethnologist Louis Ferdinand Alfred Maury, secretary-general of the 
Société de Géographie de Paris, in his chapter on languages that opens 
the now-infamous polygenist volume Indigenous Races of the Earth (1857). 
“Languages,” Maury writes, 


are organisms that are all conceived upon the same plan,—one might say, 
upon the same skeleton, which, in their development and their composi- 
tion, follow fixed laws: inasmuch as these laws are the consequence of this 
organism itself. But, alongside of this identity in the procedure, each family 
of tongues has its own special evolution, and its own destinies. . . . In brief, 
the specific characters of languages are like those of animals; no character- 
istic taken singly possesses an absolute value, being merely a true indica- 
tion of lineage or relationship.* 


Relying on the metaphor of grammar-as-skeleton, Maury asserts linguis- 
tic variation from classed type to be a phenomenon analogous to biologi- 
cal variation from organismal type. Constructing linguistics and anatomy 
as mirrors of one another, Maury uses them, in effect, to cancel out inci- 
dences of variation in each as epiphenomena, meaningless anomalies that 
serve only to prove the rule of permanent underlying type. Thus, even as 
he notes with evident distaste the promiscuous borrowings, analogies, 
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and echoes that are evident across the language families of the globe 
throughout history in a manner suggestive of miscegenation, Maury is 
yet able to conclude that “the crossing of languages, like that of races, has 
really not been very deep.” Rejecting the “slavish interpreters of Genesis” 
and their misreading of the Tower of Babel as literal, Maury finds “the 
constitution of the tongues of each family appears as a primitive fact, of 
which we can no more pierce the origins than we can seize those of the 
animal species.”* For polygenists like Maury, mapping global linguistic 
diversity onto the supposedly fixed anatomical boundaries of racial dif- 
ference serves not only to evidence the underlying truth of separate racial 
constitution but to racialize linguistics, and hence language, itself. 

This is not to suggest that what follows from these overlapping models 
of surface-depth anatomical comparison is that grammatical structure 
expressed racial essence, per se, but rather something like its opposite: that 
anatomies and racialized bodies expressed linguistic essence. This underly- 
ing theoretical orientation was widespread—often explicit for writers like 
Maury with an avowed polygenist agenda but present among many monog- 
enist thinkers as well, though here it was often implicit or mentioned only 
in passing. For example, Jefferson’s famous vocabulary form of 282 radi- 
cal words was referred to routinely as a “skeleton,” another fixed structure 
(though, of course, not a grammatical one) upon which words—variable, 
impermanent, and imprecise—could be made flesh (see figures 1.1 and 
1.2). Another example is found in a letter Du Ponceau wrote to Jefferson 
about his examination of a Nottoway vocabulary, in which he notes casually 
that he was struck by “its decided Iroquois physiognomy, which habit has 
taught me easily to descriminate [sic]”.*° This latter metaphor had been used 
by Du Ponceau in the 1819 “Report” as well: one need only become “toler- 
ably conversant with Indian languages, and familiarised, as it were, with 
their physiognomy,” in order to “judge with more or less certainty, some- 
times by a single insulated word, of their general construction and gram- 
matical forms.” The phrase “as it were, with their physiognomy” echoes a 
much-quoted passage from Alexander von Humboldt’s Personal Narrative 
in which he writes: “From the country of the Eskimoes to the banks of the 
Oroonoko, and again from these torrid banks to the frozen climates of the 
Straits of Magellan, mother tongues, entirely different with regards to their 
roots, have, if we may use the expression, the same physiognomy.” Du Pon- 
ceau copied a similar passage from Humboldt in his philological notebooks 
that speaks even more concretely to the idea, equating the notion of linguis- 
tic diversity to a physiognomy of national difference: “If the multiplicity of 
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Figure 1.1. Blank Jefferson vocabulary form, often referred to as a “skeleton,” ca. 
1790-92. Image courtesy of the American Philosophical Society. Photograph by 
the author. 
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Figure 1.2. “A Vocabulary of the Miami Language, by Volney.” Words made flesh. 
This example of a partially completed vocabulary of the Miami language, using 


Jefferson’s “skeleton” form, was one of several supplied by Jefferson to Heck- 
ewelder and Du Ponceau. Image courtesy of the American Philosophical Society. 
Photograph by the author. 
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languages existing on a small space, opposes great obstacles to the commu- 
nication of different tribes, it gives them the advantage of preserving the 
character of individuality, without which all that belongs to national physi- 
ognomy is effaced.” 

Such equations were not short-lived. Acknowledging Du Ponceau’s 
principle of polysynthesis but rejecting his appraisal of it as evidence of 
expressive richness, the English explorer Sir Richard Burton suggested 
that the complexity of Dakota grammar was evidence of primitive inele- 
gance: “Savages, who have no mental exercise but the cultivation of speech, 
and semi-barbarous people, who still retain the habit, employ complicated 
and highly elaborate tongues. ... With time these become more simple; 
the modus operandi appears to be admixture of race.” By citing these 
examples, I do not mean to suggest that such racialized assumptions were 
universal but rather to indicate a disposition toward anatomical metaphor 
within a diverse and influential intellectual genealogy. Far from being 
inevitable, this figurative style of thinking about language instead reflects 
a paradigmatic cast of mind. In this light, one might compare the reflexive 
interpretive framework of Albert Gallatin, whose long and brilliant career 
in international finance preceded his work on Indian languages. As Wil- 
liam Wadden Turner reported following a meeting with Gallatin at the 
end of his life: “Mr. Gallatin says that he is puzzled to describe the princi- 
ple of agglomeration which pervades all the Indian languages to a greater 
or less[er] degree. He says that he feels the peculiarities which characterize 
these tongues & make them differ from others somewhat in the same way 
as a bank teller distinguishes good from bad bills without always being 
able to specify the differences between them.”*' Looking at polysynthetic 
languages, Burton sees race; by contrast, Gallatin sees money. 

It is a point of considerable irony that, despite the influence of compara- 
tive anatomy on the linguistic study of Native America in the first half of the 
nineteenth century, ethnologists and race theorists who themselves relied 
on comparative human anatomy to devise theories of racial difference that 
encompassed American Indians consistently rejected the work of philolo- 
gists as unscientific. One aspect of this repudiation was competitive. Prior 
to the efforts of Gallatin, Bartlett, and Schoolcraft to synthesize ethnologi- 
cal study into a coordinated program of research into the natural history 
of humankind at midcentury, ethnology was a fragmented field of study 
carried out by enthusiastic amateurs lacking a common sense of disciplin- 
ary bearing. In this environment, rival methods were strongly associated 
in personal terms with the individuals who were most visible in developing 
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and advancing them (for comparative grammar, Du Ponceau; comparative 
vocabulary, Jefferson and Gallatin; comparative anatomy, Samuel George 
Morton; the hybrid study of mythology, language, and race, Schoolcraft). 
But underlying these personally identified research programs lay a deeper 
philosophical debate: whether the phenomenon of human diversity had a 
common origin (the monogenetic school); or whether human beings had 
multiple and separate origins (the polygenetic school). The philologists 
tended to be monogenists (Maury being a notable exception), believing that 
deep structures of grammatical conformity across a wide range of languages 
suggested strongly a common primordial linguistic root structure for all 
peoples of the world; and many, like Gallatin, undertook their linguistic 
researches at least in part to vindicate personally held views of universal 
human equality. By contrast, the comparative anatomists—that group of 
physicians, biologists, and phrenologists who rallied around the leading 
voice of the Philadelphia physician Samuel George Morton, and who have 
gone down in the historiography as the “American School of ethnology”— 
were deeply invested in the polygenetic account and managed their pursuit 
of physical evidence to produce findings of permanent racial difference. 

In this light, it is somewhat less than surprising that Louis Agassiz, a 
champion of Morton’s, in a special letter prefixed to the 1857 edition of 
Josiah C. Nott and George Gliddon’s invidious Types of Mankind, should 
take special pains to offer ridicule to the program of ethnological philol- 
ogy. Lumping the methods of comparative vocabulary and comparative 
grammar together, Agassiz suggested that altogether too much is attached 
to the affinity of languages by those who insist upon the unity of human- 
kind. The whole of his remarks are worth reprinting here: 


The very same thing might be shown of any natural family of animals,— 
even of such families as contain a large number of distinct genera and spe- 
cies. Let any one follow upon a map exhibiting the geographical distribu- 
tion of the bears, the cats, the hollow-horned ruminants, the gallinaceous 
birds, the ducks, or of any other families, and he may trace, as satisfac- 
torily as any philological evidence can prove it for the human language, 
and upon a much larger scale, that the brumming of the bears of Kamts- 
chatka is akin to that of the bears of Thibet, of the East Indies, of the Sunda 
islands, of Nepal, of Syria, of Europe, of Siberia, of the United states, of 
the Rocky mountains, and of the Andes; though all these bears are consid- 
ered as distinct species, who have not anymore inherited their voice one 
from the other, than the different races of men. The same may be said of 
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the roaring and miawing of the cats of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America; 
or of the lowing of the bulls, the species of which are so widely distributed 
nearly over the whole globe. The same is true of the gackeling of the gal- 
linaceous birds, and of the quacking of the ducks, as well as of the song of 
the thrushes,—all of which pour forth their gay and harmonious notes in 
a distinct and independent dialect, neither derived nor inherited one from 
the other, even though all sing thrushish. Let any philologist study these 
facts, and learn, at the same time, how independent the animals are, one 
from the other, which utter such closely allied systems of intonations, and, 
if he be not altogether blind to the significance of analogies in nature, he 
must begin himself to question the reliability of philological evidence as 
proving genetic derivation.” 


As a rejoinder, a philologist might meekly protest this misrepresentation 
of method and point out that the analogy of isolated phonemes, exclusive 
of lexical or grammatical considerations, would comprise a sorrowfully 
incomplete basis of linguistic comparison. But argument on the merits 
was not the point. Diminishment was, and the message was clear: philolo- 
gists were not scientists and did not understand the nature of embodied 
analogies in nature. This point had been made, more gently but no less 
dismissively, by Samuel George Morton in a letter to John Russell Bartlett, 
ten years prior, in which he had noted off-handedly that the island of Mad- 
agascar contained three races—“Mongols, Hindoos, and Negroes—two of 
which were “exotic” to the island: “Mere proximity, the necessity of the 
case,—has fused their totally diverse tongues into a single language which 
is understood by the inhabitants of every part of the island. Will any one 
venture to surmise in explanation that all these people are of one race? 
You may rely upon it Philology, however important in Ethnography, is not 
unfrequently a broken reed.”* Philology as a “broken reed”—Morton here 
offers an allusion to the January Eclogue of Spenser’s Shepheardes Calen- 
der, in which a despairing Colin breaks his reed pipe for having failed to 
summon the Muse that would win Rosalind: 


Wherefore my pype, albee rude Pan thou please, 
Yet for thou pleasest not, where most I would: 

And thou vnlucky Muse, that wontst to ease 

My musing mynd, yet canst not, when thou should: 
Both pype and Muse, shall sore the while abye. 

So broke his oaten pype, and downe dyd lye. 
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In Morton’s view, philology is most kindly thought of as a relic of the pas- 
toral imagination, a plaything appropriately broken and discarded in the 
recognition of hard reality.” From one point of view, at least, Morton is 
certainly correct that the commonality of a single language across popula- 
tions in Madagascar is not evidence of a common race according to his 
own definition. Yet this trumped-up charge against philology reveals his 
more fundamental anxiety: that the impulse to assert racial commonal- 
ity upon linguistic commonality muddies lines of racial difference it was 
the business of proper ethnological science to distinguish and brightly 
maintain. 


Philologies of Novelistic Representation (LI): Interracial Speech Acts 


Despite such challenges to its fundamental methods and assumptions, 
the emergence of comparative philology represents a key moment of dis- 
ciplinary consolidation for the research practices of ethnology in North 
America in the 1810s and 1820s. Touted by its proponents as a scholarly 
enterprise that opened unprecedented vistas into questions concerning 
Native American origins and the historical basis of human difference, the 
philological study of Native America was transformative with respect to 
the emergence of ethnology as a forwardly thinking scientific, rather than 
antiquarian, enterprise. By 1820, three primary methods for the develop- 
ment of what Du Ponceau called a “Universal Philology” devoted to broad 
ethnographic questions had begun to coalesce: phonology, an inquiry into 
sound patterns of Native speech, with comparative attention paid to their 
qualities of differentiation and pronunciation, and a focus on adequate 
standard orthographies for rendering sound patterns accurately in print; 
the etymological comparison of collected lexical specimens across lan- 
guage groups (an evidentiary model that might point to patterns of cul- 
tural exchange and historical bases of kinship between groups on the basis 
of common word origins); and comparative grammar (what Du Ponceau 
called “ideology,” a structural inquiry into the governing rules of syntax 
and morphology that might point to still deeper histories of commonality 
across distinct linguistic families and also afford more immediate insight 
into the linguistic processes through which spoken human discourse 
creates meaning).*° Ambiguously, across each of these methods circu- 
lated unresolved questions about the nature and legibility of American 
Indian racial identity. One might find it virtually anywhere one looked: 
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in the extraordinary eloquence and expressive power of polysynthetic root 
structures, as championed by Du Ponceau, Gallatin, and Pickering; or in 
the degenerated qualities of Schoolcraft’s “Algic” tribes, whose confused 
cultural practices failed any longer to recall their own common ancestry. 
Thus, even as the coordination of overlapping comparative techniques 
promised a unification of method that was seen to usher in new era of 
philological research, the subsequent project of figures like Du Ponceau, 
Schoolcraft, Pickering, and Gallatin to survey and accurately represent 
the linguistic families of North America entailed the establishment of an 
epistemological framework that was itself highly unstable. It is a point 
that bears repeating that linguistic comparison of any sort—phonological, 
etymological, or grammatical—must be made on the basis of spoken lexi- 
cal samples, which alters fundamentally the evidentiary model of classical 
philology. Classical philology works from the basis of written historical 
documentation, that is, texts intentionally composed as written artifacts 
that may be compared across time; by contrast, the comparison of Native 
American linguistic specimens must proceed from the basis of tran- 
scriptions of speech, collected by different people from usually unknown 
individuals, at different times, and in different places. Although the 
vocabularies collected by such people as Jefferson, Heckewelder, Du Pon- 
ceau, Gallatin, and Bartlett tended to be fairly small in size (usually two 
hundred or fewer words) and comprise fairly standard words, small lan- 
guage samples nevertheless exhibit surprising levels of variation between 
individual lexica and often exhibit the limitations of the linguistic collec- 
tor more prominently than anything else. As John Pickering noted in his 
1820 essay for the American Academy of Arts and Sciences proposing a 
standard orthographic system for the representation of Indian languages, 
differences of representation of the same words of nonwritten languages at 
times offered extraordinary obstacles. No less frustrating was the lack of 
a nonstandard orthographic system in the face of the linguistic diversity 
of the linguistic collectors themselves. As Pickering pointed out, “unless 
a reader is conversant with the several languages of the authors, whose 
remarks upon the Indian dialects may fall within his observation (which 
remarks too are often rendered still further unintelligible by being read in 
a translation) he will be very likely to imagine, that the words of a single 
dialect, as he sees them written by a German, a Frenchman, or an Eng- 
lishman, belong to languages as widely different as those of his several 
authors.” More exasperating to Du Ponceau were those variations of pat- 
tern that seemed to obey no linguistic convention whatsoever. Material 
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limitations at the scene of print production, wholly separate from the 
scene of the language encounter, might add a layer of additional distor- 
tion to the linguistic exchange a vocabulary purported to represent. As 
explained by Heckewelder to Du Ponceau upon his inquiries concerning 
Zeisberger’s vocabulary of the Lenni Lenape, in a letter from June 1818: 
“Sometimes the letters c or g, are used in writing the Delaware language 
instead of k, to shew that this consonant is not pronounced too hard; but 
in general c and g have been used as substitutes for k, because our print- 
ers had not a sufficient supply of types for that character.”** Any of these 
factors might frustrate a would-be language scholar; taken together, the 
knotted complexities such conditions imposed consistently confounded 
the desire of linguistic ethnologists for clear and stable taxonomies. 
Where taxonomical lines are blurred, anxieties concerning race tend to 
become heightened as well. 

For early-nineteenth-century American linguists, this host of practical 
challenges and unresolved theoretical questions distilled into three primary 
sets of issues. The first were epistemological: What forms of knowledge are 
embedded in collected vocabularies? Grammatical structures? How do 
specimens of either bear on questions of race and human origins? Second 
were methodological issues: How are languages to be sampled for study? 
Upon what basis are the synthetic and specific words of Indian languages 
to be translated into the generic and analytical words of English? Third, and 
finally, were issues of representation: What orthographies should prevail? 
Upon what basis might the establishment of a standard orthography for the 
transcription of Indian languages solve the issue of received vocabularies, 
rendered in writing by persons long dead, of languages long extinct? 

The literary form of the historical romance emerged in the 1820s as a 
site in which these difficulties resonated with a peculiar and compounded 
force and reveal—in a way that the scientific reports do not—the man- 
ner in which such linguistic questions are, inevitably, racially valenced. 
The problem of nonstandard orthography, in particular, represents an 
unstable site of epistemological representation that has specific bearing on 
the novelistic practice of representing racial difference. In what follows I 
want to return to Cooper to illustrate these issues in what I call interracial 
speech acts, moments of linguistic encounter in which the representational 
conventions of narrative discourse seem to buckle under the pressures of 
ambiguous racial attribution. 

In Cooper’s The Pioneers, a great deal of narrative suspense builds 
over the course of the novel with respect to the racial identity of Oliver 
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Edwards—the character I discussed briefly in the opening pages of this 
chapter, whose faltering attempt to pronounce Chingachgook’s name 
reveals his ultimate inability to inhabit and appreciate Indian speech 
codes fully. Oliver’s reputation of biracial identity serves, among other 
things, as a plot device that enables his successful disguise. As the son of 
Edward Effingham, Oliver believes that his patrimony—fully half of the 
enormous land grant controlled by Marmaduke Temple, the patriarch 
of the novel for whom the town Templeton is named—was in fact stolen 
from him by Judge Temple. Effingham, an English Royalist, army officer, 
and trusted business partner of Judge Temple prior to the Revolution- 
ary War, had entrusted his title to the land to him for the duration of the 
conflict to forestall the possibility of its confiscation, and had thereafter 
died in battle. By the time the novel commences, in 1793, Judge Temple 
had richly developed their previously shared holdings into the town of 
Templeton without advertising the terms of his prior arrangement with 
Efingham—tacit proof, from Oliver’s point of view, that Temple had capi- 
talized opportunistically on Effingham’s death and had no intention of 
restoring Effingham’s pre-Revolutionary land patent to its rightful claim- 
ant. For the majority of the novel, the racially disguised Oliver Edwards 
seethes in volatile if mysterious resentment at the Judge, a posture awk- 
wardly though graciously accepted by the Judge in light of the fact that (in 
the opening scene of the novel) an errant ball from Temple’s musket had 
struck an unseen Oliver in the arm during a deer hunt. 

Phenotypically white, Edwards is repeatedly identified as having Indian 
blood by several different characters—Chingachgook (or, John Mohegan), 
Natty Bumppo, and Edwards himself (all of whom are presumably in a 
position to know the details of his family history); these claims are echoed 
credulously by several characters in Templeton as well, including Mar- 
maduke Temple, Elizabeth Temple, Richard Jones, the Reverend Grant, 
and his daughter Louisa. The most striking interracial speech acts in this 
novel occur when Oliver’s racial identity is first introduced as a topic of 
discussion in chapter 12, in which, following the Christmas Eve sermon 
of Reverend Grant, Oliver and Chingachgook accompany Grant and his 
daughter Louisa homeward. Following a short conversation about the ser- 
vice, Grant remarks on the refined and unusual qualities of Oliver’s speech 
and surmises that he had enjoyed the benefits of some education. Ask- 
ing him what state he is from, Oliver replies, “Of this—,” an answer that 
shocks Grant, as Oliver’s speech patterns fail to match up to the “pecu- 
liarities” of any local dialect. Oliver is, for the moment, a taxonomical 
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outlier—a figure who violates the observed parameters of regional lin- 
guistic identity. As if to discipline him for this linguistic nonconformity, 
Grant then reproaches Oliver for his ill-mannered and excessive display 
of bitterness toward Judge Temple earlier in the evening (Grant believing 
the source of his rage still to be rooted in his minor accidental gunshot 
wound). To this, Chingachgook replies, “The white man may do as his 
fathers have told him; but the “Young Eagle’ [Oliver’s Delaware name] has 
the blood of a Delaware chief in his veins: it is red, and the stain it makes, 
can only be washed out with the blood of a Mingo*” (138). For this aster- 
isk, Cooper supplies the footnote, “His enemy.” Three significant ambi- 
guities are embedded here; each of them veiling whiteness under cover 
of Indianness. First, the “Young Eagle” does, in fact, have the blood of a 
Delaware chief in his veins, given the high status accorded to his grand- 
father, who, as Oliver puts it later, “was once master of these noble hills, 
these beautiful vales, and of this water, over which we tread” (206). This 
hidden reference is reinforced by the second ambiguity Cooper intro- 
duces here: Chingachgook’s claim that the blood of the “Young Eagle” is 
“red”—a statement that is of course perfectly true, in one sense, but that 
here seems to carry the unmistakable connotation that the “Young Eagle” 
is a “red man.” Finally, the term “Mingo,” despite Cooper’s footnote, is 
not synonymous in his oeuvre with the neutral word “enemy” instead, it 
is an epithet reserved for the Iroquois, the sworn and irremediable tribal 
enemies of Chingachgook’s Delaware. 

At the opening of chapter 7, the term “Mingo” is introduced as part 
of a narrative digression into the history of the Delaware and the Iro- 
quois, who were “generally called, by the Anglo-Americans, Iroquois, or 
the Six nations, and sometimes Mingoes. Their appellation, among their 
rivals,” that is, the Delaware, “seems generally to have been the Mengwe, 
or Maqua,” an associative practice reaffirmed shortly thereafter in men- 
tion of the Delaware’s “old enemies, the Iroquois, or Mingoes” (83, 84). 
Notably, Cooper identifies “Mingo” as a term for the Iroquois employed 
by “Anglo-Americans”; in his remarks to Reverend Grant in chapter 12, 
Chingachgook is, in this sense, ventriloquizing an English approxima- 
tion of “Mengwe, or Maqua” (and he uses these terms interchangeably 
throughout the novel). Nowhere in the book, with the exception of Chin- 
gachgook’s remarks concerning Oliver to Reverend Grant above, is the 
term employed to designate anyone other than the Iroquois. That Chin- 
gachgook could be using this term figuratively at this moment to des- 
ignate Judge Temple, in other words, is a possibility that an uninitiated 
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reader could not possibly suspect. Cooper’s choice to insert a mislead- 
ing footnote here constitutes an explicit narratorial participation in this 
extended interracial speech act, further reinforcing the fact this sequence 
of racial misrecognitions turns on problems of language, on the slipperi- 
ness of translation. Indeed, the nature of the “mistranslation” here pre- 
cisely mirrors the common error previously noted by J. H. Trumbull in 
the production of faulty Indian vocabularies, which assumes that “equiva- 
lents of English generic names [in this case, “enemy”] may be found among 
Indian specific and individual names [i.e., “Mingo/Mengwe,” here],—that 
English analysis may be adequately represented, word for word, by Indian 
synthesis.” 

Thereafter in this chapter, the building question of Oliver’s racial 
background is connected even more closely with matters of language, 
but now Oliver’s own speech takes center stage—oscillating unpredict- 
ably between the epitome of genteel English refinement and the volatile 
yet poetic emotionalism Cooper employs to characterize the directness 
and eloquence of Indian speech. Consider the following two specimens 
of Oliver’s speech. Louisa, obviously alarmed by Chingachgook’s vivid 
testimony of his own motive for revenge, has slowed her pace behind 
the others; Oliver pauses to offer his assistance: ““You are fatigued, Miss 
Grant, he said: ‘the snow yields to the foot, and you are unequal to the 
strides of us men. Step on the crust, I entreat you, and take the help of 
my arm. Yonder light is, I believe, the house off your father; but it seems 
yet at some distance” (139). Oliver’s diction here is gentlemanly, deco- 
rous, and precise, embodying in speech a style of upper-class manner 
and courtesy that puts Louisa instantly at ease. Confessing at first that 
she was “startled by the manner of that Indian,” she regains her compo- 
sure: “I forget, sir; he is your friend, and by his language, may be your 
relative; and yet, of you I do not feel afraid” (139). Following this resto- 
ration of social confidence, Grant once again counsels Oliver to forgive 
Temple for the gunshot wound—adding that, if he were to do so, the 
consequent restoration of him to the good graces of Temple would all 
but be assured. Thereafter, he might wander the Judge’s lands freely, with 
“the lightest conscience” (142). Offered as reassurance, Grant’s remark 
is in fact an outrage to Oliver, but once again Chingachgook steps in 
to speak for him. Without stating outright the nature of his grievance 
against Temple, Chingachgook affirms once more that Oliver does pos- 
sess Delaware blood and submits this fact as the foundation of his own 
claim of being the rightful possessor of all of the land around Templeton. 
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But he goes further here as well, predicting that the Judge himself will 
eventually see justice served in recognition of this older truth and divide 
his dominion in two to share with the mysterious young man (143). 
What follows is a surprising and volatile eruption of language, one 
that initially frustrates the reader’s ability to locate its source: “Never! 
exclaimed the young hunter, with the vehemence that destroyed the rapt 
attention with which the divine and his daughter were listening to the 
Indian—‘The wolf of the forest is not more rapacious for his prey, than 
that man is greedy of gold; and yet his gildings into wealth are subtle as 
the movements of a serpent” (142). Who, in the second quoted passage 
of dialogue, is speaking? Following Oliver’s exclamation of, “Never!” the 
passage would seem to present Oliver’s elaboration of his objection. And 
yet, following disruption of the “rapt attention with which the divine 
and his daughter were listening to the Indian—,” the second quotation 
might, as easily, signify the resumption of Chingachgook’s speech, a 
highly plausible readerly inference given the fact that Chingachgook has 
already made a regular practice of speaking for Oliver in this chapter 
when Judge Temple is discussed. Moreover, the content of that second 
utterance conforms precisely to the syntactical conventions Cooper uses 
to model the poetic typicality of Indian speech. It is highly figurative, 
achieving meaning through the conjunction of two similes drawn from 
natural predators. Only with the onset of the succeeding paragraph, 
in which Grant urges Oliver to forebear in this sentiment, do we know 
with certainty that this stylized instance of violent emotional expres- 
sivism belongs to Oliver. As a moment of ungovernable and uncensored 
anger, the obvious sincerity of Oliver’s imprecations seem to give voice 
to a more authentic version of himself than was revealed by his solici- 
tous and well-modulated entreaties to Louisa just moments earlier. Such 
a conclusion, even if only provisional in light of later revelations about 
Oliver’s identity, is suggested by Cooper through the figure of Grant: “It 
is the hereditary violence of a native’s passion, my child, said Mr. Grant, 
in a low tone, to his affrighted daughter, who was clinging, in terror, to 
his arm. “He is mixed with the blood of the Indians, you have heard; and 
neither the refinements of education, nor the advantages of our excellent 
liturgy, have been able entirely to eradicate the evil” (143). Through the 
character of Oliver, Cooper deliberately troubles the nature of heredity 
on an axis of race, calling into question the nature of those categories by 
which identity and virtue are generated. But on the most literal level, at 
least, Oliver’s claim of Indian “blood” is false; both of his parents were 
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white, and the genealogy that connects him to the Delaware tribe is 
through his white paternal grandfather, Oliver Effingham, who was an 
adopted member of the tribe. 

In The Last of the Mohicans, Cooper further develops themes of race in 
light of language, and language in light of race. In one famous sequence, 
like the preceding scene from The Pioneers, Cooper models the cultural 
attributes of racialized forms of identity in light of contrasting educational 
traditions. This episode takes place in chapter 3 of the novel, in which 
Cooper reintroduces the characters of Natty Bumppo (known principally 
as “Hawk-eye” here) and Chingachgook (not yet known as “Indian John”) 
to his readers. Stepping back in time from their more aged incarnations in 
The Pioneers, they are now, in 1757, formidable prototypes of young man- 
hood. Cooper introduces their first spoken words in the novel under a lin- 
guistic veil, of sorts. Alone together, they speak in Delaware, “of which we 
shall give a free translation for the benefit of the reader, endeavouring, at 
the same time, to preserve some of the peculiarities, both of the individual 
and of the language” (30). Clearly intended to enhance the impression of 
verisimilitude, this conceit carries the irony that Cooper, of course, did 
not speak Delaware; somewhat more puzzling to readers familiar with 
Cooper's works is that this careful qualification (“a free translation” that 
yet attempts to “preserve some of the peculiarities”) seems barely, if at 
all, to alter Natty Bumppo’s distinctive English speech patterns. At one 
point in their conversation, Natty exclaims, “I am not a prejudiced man, 
nor one who vaunts himself on his natural privileges, though the worst 
enemy I have on earth, and he is an Iroquois, daren’t deny that I am genu- 
ine white”—a statement that, though ostensibly offered here in translated 
Delaware, is seamlessly interchangeable with numerous other instances of 
the English voicing of Natty’s racial pride. 

The topic of their discourse here is tradition, and they exchange back 
and forth the inherited versions of the origins and values of their respec- 
tive cultures. Central to their spirited debate is the nature of writing, and 
their agreement that writing is an unreliable mode of cultural transmis- 
sion when contrasted to the social conventions proper to speech. In one 
much-discussed passage, Natty concedes this point to Chingachgook: 


I am willing to own that my people have many ways, of which, as an honest 
man, I can’t approve. It is one of their customs to write in books what they 
have done and seen, instead of telling them in their villages, where the lie 
can be given to the face of a cowardly boaster, and the brave soldier can call 
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on his comrades to witness for the truth of his words. In consequence of this 
bad fashion, a man who is too conscientious to misspend his days among the 
women, in learning the names of black marks, may never hear of the deeds of 
his fathers, nor feel a pride in striving to outdo them. For myself, I conclude 
that all the Bumppos could shoot; for I have a natural turn with a rifle, which 
must have been handed down from generation to generation, as our holy 
commandments tell us, all good and evil gifts are bestowed; though I should 
be loth to answer for other people in such a matter. (31) 


Gendering writing as both feminine and deceptive, Hawk-eye equates 
masculine virtue with honesty and action in idealized settings in which 
oral speech is joined to the performance of heroic deeds. Locating true 
manhood in an embodied warrior ethic belonging properly to the wilder- 
ness, Hawk-eye’s speech rejects the confines of domesticity as enervating, 
and, as Lora Romero argued, “free of books, Hawk-eye liberates himself 
from the power that nineteenth-century domesticity gave to women.”* 
Presumably, of course, such a critique would extend to the novel at 
hand—a point of metacommentary already anticipated by the 1826 “Pref- 
ace,” in which he advises three classes of readers who uncannily resemble 
major characters of the novel (“young ladies,” like, perhaps, Alice and 
Cora; “single gentlemen, of a certain age, who are under the influence 
of the wind,” like Heyward; and “clergymen,” like the psalmodist David 
Gamut) to “abandon the design” of reading it. 

What risks being overlooked in discussions of Cooper’s charged gender 
and literary commentary is the fact that Hawk-eye and Chingachgook are 
also having a philosophical debate about the nature of heredity. Although 
Cooper was almost certainly ignorant of Schlegel’s model of comparative 
grammar, Hawk-eye’s remarks here take seriously the idea that anatomi- 
cal endowment (his well-developed physicality) is analogous to cultural 
endowment (religious belief). In this regard, however, it is telling to 
observe that Cooper does not bestow Hawk-eye with much in the way of 
logical competence. Hawk-eye erroneously conflates theological concepts 
of innate goodness and depravity with genetically determined physical 
traits (that is, in supposing that his powers of marksmanship belong to 
the moral category of “good and evil gifts,” and must be eternally pres- 
ent for all generations of Bumppos in a neo-Lamarckian version of soft 
inheritance). Hawk-eye’s fallacious reasoning presents a conspicuous dra- 
matic irony at this key early moment of the novel, introducing a slippage 
between Hawk-eye’s understanding of heredity, race, and culture, and a 
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broader narrative consciousness of the novel that laments the illogic and 
immorality of exclusionary models of racial difference even as it expresses 
resignation to their ideological dominance. 

If there is slippage on this score here, Cooper, Hawk-eye, and Chin- 
gachgook all seem to affirm the superiority of oral culture to written—a 
view that resonates strongly with the linguistic discourse of Cooper’s 
period. In the “Preface” to his translation of Zeisberger’s vocabulary of the 
Delaware, Du Ponceau affirms unambiguously the superiority of speech 
to writing as evidence for the investigation of the character of the human 
mind: “For it is by audible sounds that the ideas of mankind are embod- 
ied, and acquire outward form to the ear and an inward form to the mind; 
while writing is but a secondary mode of communication, much more 
limited in its objects and use, and which is in necessary connection with 
the oral signs of ideas. It seems idle at this day to talk of a written lan- 
guage, entirely independent of speech, and unconnected with it.” In this 
assessment, once more, the philological models of Cooper and Du Pon- 
ceau are in accord: oral languages do provide a reliable field of evidence 
for inquiring into questions of human origins, even as they provide a pow- 
erful index for discerning cultural values and intrinsic qualities of mind. 
From another point of view, Cooper and Du Ponceau reify what already 
was a primary structuring dichotomy of American Indian linguistics: the 
binary between orality and print. In the following chapter, I explore the 
imperial and territorial contexts in which that philological paradigm was 
put to a major early test in the United States: the Exploring Expedition 
headed by Stephen Harriman Long, launched to survey the new interna- 
tional boundary between the United States and New Spain in 1819, which 
was outfitted with instructions by Du Ponceau and his colleagues at the 
American Philosophical Society to document exhaustively the languages 
and lifeways of the Indian tribes of the southern Great Plains. That expedi- 
tion brought, in most historical assessments, uneven returns. But in their 
documentation of Plains Indian Sign Language, the Long Expedition pro- 
vided material of lasting significance to linguists—even as the nature of 
their documentation throws deeply into question a linguistic model that 
oscillated in its imagination between orality and print and failed largely to 
consider the embodied medium of Native expressive culture in territory 
that ranged from Canada to Mexico. 


Empire, Sign Languages, and 


the Long Expedition, 1819-1821 


The new cultural and creative consciousness lives in an actively 
polyglot world. The world becomes polyglot, once and for all and 
irreversibly. The period of national languages, coexisting but closed 
and deaf to each other, comes to an end. Languages throw light on 
each other: one language can, after all, see itself only in the light of 
another language. 

—Mikhail Bakhtin, The Dialogic Imagination 


Empire and Network 


On May 4, 1819, the assembled members of the scientific expedi- 
tion headed by Major Stephen Harriman Long steamed west on the 
Ohio River from Pittsburgh aboard the Western Engineer, a fearsome- 
looking vessel painted to resemble a scaly sea monster, from which 
steam poured out of a forward-facing vent carved to evoke the crea- 
ture’s serpentine neck and open jaws. As Titian Ramsay Peale, the 
expedition’s young draughtsman and assistant naturalist, mused in 
his diary, the, “gapping mouth... will give no doubt to the Indians 
an Idea that the boat is pulled along by this monster.”' High above the 
two rear-mounted wheels, upon which were emblazoned the names of 
James Monroe and J. C. Calhoun, waved a flag that, echoing but point- 
edly revising the image on Lewis and Clark’s peace medallions, bore a 
double-edged message: an image of a white man and a Native Amer- 
ican shaking hands, against a backdrop depicting a calumet crossed 
with a sword (see figure 2.1). The geographical objectives of this expe- 
dition, authored by Secretary of War John C. Calhoun and copied to 
Robert Walsh of the American Philosophical Society (APS) in March 
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Figure 2.1. Titian Ramsay Peale, Western Engineer (1819). Titian Ramsay Peale 
Sketches, Mss.B.P31.15d, American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia. For one 
observer who witnessed the arrival of the Western Engineer in St. Louis, the message 
it embodied for Native peoples was unmistakable: “Objects pleasing and terrifying 
are at once placed before him—artillery, the flag of the Republic, portraits of the 
white man and the Indian shaking hands, the calumet of peace, a sword, then the 
apparent monster with a painted vessel on his back, the sides gaping with portholes 
and bristling with guns. Taken together, and without intelligence of her composition 
and design, it would require a daring savage to approach and accost her with Ham- 
let’s speech: ‘Be thou a spirit of health or goblin damned” (qtd. in Hiram Martin 
Chittenden, The American Fur Trade of the Far West, vol. 2 [Lincoln: University of 
Nebraska Press, 1986], 568). This conjuration of the scenario of contact as a moment 
of high drama underscores the theatricality of the Long Expedition’s calculated out- 
ward display, even as it figures that moment as a prelude to tragedy. For this observer, 
the encounter itself would be dramatically transforming, converting people into 
conventionalized roles on a western stage: Native peoples, in their awe and terror, 
could only recognize themselves as passive children of the United States, the Great 
Father possessed of supernatural and irresistible power. 
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1819, were twofold: first, to explore and survey the upper Missouri 
and Platte Rivers to the foothills of the Rocky Mountains; and, sec- 
ond, to survey and map the new international boundary negotiated 
between the United States and Spain in the Adams-Onis Transcon- 
tinental Treaty, along the Arkansas and Red Rivers.” Complementing 
the steamboat’s foreboding iconography of conquest, its six cannons 
installed on the boat’s deck, and the surveyor’s tools employed by 
the expedition’s topographical specialists, was another set of impe- 
rial tools—these were research instruments, compiled by the Histori- 
cal and Literary Committee of the American Philosophical Society, 
which, like the cannons above-decks, were designed to promote Amer- 
ican interests in these little-explored western territories. These con- 
sisted of a detailed questionnaire about Native American culture, 
politics, health and physiology, and social relations, and blank forms 
assembled for the collection of Indian vocabularies. Included also were 
three imprints: Benjamin Smith Barton’s New Views of the Origins of 
Tribes of the United States (1797); Jonathan Carver’s Travels through the 
Interior Parts of North America (1778); and the recently published first 
volume of the new series of the APS Transactions, which featured John 
Heckewelder’s History, Manners, and Customs of the Indians, and Peter 
Du Ponceau’s landmark study of Indian grammars.’ 

Expeditionary surveys of the territories and peoples bordering 
New Spain had been a national priority beginning with Andrew Elli- 
cott’s 1796-1800 survey of the Florida border; following the Louisi- 
ana Purchase in 1803, that emphasis shifted to the regions bordering 
the Arkansas and Red Rivers.* The two expeditions that followed, 
though—the Freeman-Custis Expedition of 1806, and the Zebu- 
lon Pike Expedition of 1806-7—were diplomatic embarrassments. 
Both were intercepted by Spanish forces: the Freeman-Custis Expe- 
dition was turned back early on, in Texas; and Pike, far off course, 
was captured in New Mexico and marched to Mexico City.° The Long 
Expedition signaled a renewal of approach. As a tangible symbol of 
American military force, the menacing aspect of the Western Engi- 
neer expressed a more robust model of expansionist power projected 
through riverine networks connecting the commercial waterways of 
the eastern seaboard to the continental interior and the southern ter- 
ritories of New Spain. Even the revision to the Lewis and Clark peace 
medallions for the Long Expedition flag betokened a significant shift 
of imperial posture: where the Lewis and Clark peace medallions 
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depicted a tomahawk crossed with a calumet, the flag’s substitution of 
sword for tomahawk transformed a nominal semiotics of peaceful and 
autonomous coexistence into an explicit portent of Anglo domination 
and Indian capitulation. 

Informed by the record of previous expeditions, the Long Expedition 
marked also the threshold of a new era of collaboration between the War 
Department and the American Philosophical Society, a paradigmatic 
revamping of the model of natural and cultural data collection exempli- 
fied by the earlier Lewis and Clark Expedition. A key index of this shift 
is the emphasis accorded in the Long questionnaire to questions relating 
to Indian languages. Thomas Jefferson was, of course, a devoted student 
of Indian languages, and the collection of new vocabularies was empha- 
sized to Meriwether Lewis during his training prior to the expedition, 
but Lewis’s official instructions, written by Jefferson in April 1803, lacked 
important instructional detail, directing Lewis simply to “make your- 
self acquainted, as far as a diligent pursuit of your journey shall admit, 
with ...their languages, traditions and monuments.” By contrast, the 
Long Expedition questionnaire includes detailed instructions with 
respect to standardizing orthography in the work of lexical collection 
(German, rather than English, diphthongs were to be employed, follow- 
ing John Pickering’s new orthography), in addition to specific grammati- 
cal queries concerning verb conjugation, compound word forms (what Du 
Ponceau famously termed “polysynthesis”), and the gendering of syntax 
(all supplemented extensively by the linguistic findings of the accompa- 
nying imprints and vocabulary forms).’ These more detailed instructions 
reflect, in the first order, the pioneering linguistic research of Du Ponceau 
over the previous decade—a program motivated by the monumental goal 
of developing a full map of the world’s languages as a means of uncover- 
ing the origins, relations of kinship, and paths of migration for human 
beings worldwide. 

Such a project in the Americas depended on an extensive network of 
willing research collaborators across vast geographical spaces: agents who, 
with carefully designed instruments of linguistic collection, might docu- 
ment the enormous variety of Native American oral languages according 
to standardized conventions. Capitalizing on the developing capillary 
apparatus of a War Department invested heavily in a project of territo- 
rial expansion (which shared a complementary interest in collecting data 
on Native Americans in the interest of managing indigenous spaces and 
peoples), the leadership of the APS committed its intellectual resources to 
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the work of American empire, a collaboration that in turn gave shape to 
the developing field of ethnology in the early nineteenth century. Hopes, 
then, were high for a new overland expedition outfitted with unprece- 
dented care and expense in documenting the topography, geology, flora 
and fauna of a new international border—along with the languages, bod- 
ies, and lifeways of a host of Indian nations and tribes, including the 
Cherokee, Osage, Omaha, Pawnee, Konza, Oto, Kiowa, and Comanche 
peoples. In this sense, the carefully crafted research agenda of a private 
learned society coincided with public anticipations of the national mean- 
ings of a western expeditionary project. The New York Globe, for example, 
compared the expedition expectantly with Napoleon’s 1799 incursion into 
Egypt, and its iconic joining of modern empire to the monuments of the 
ancient world, adding that “undertakings of this kind do honour to a gov- 
ernment—at the same time that they extend her own influence, the cause 
of universal science is advanced.”8 

The coordinated aims of this national, ethnological, and natural historical 
project illustrate a broad scenario of “networking” and “empire” in a conven- 
tionally accepted sense: the intentional and coordinated actions of individu- 
als and institutions toward specific ends, here a developing epistemological 
project in concert with a campaign of territorial expansion that replaced the 
Pacific with the landlocked West as the object of focus. In a broader sense, 
though, it represents a bold externalization of the romantic scientific imagi- 
nation. Embodied in its prototypical exemplar, the Baron Alexander von 
Humboldt, that imagination entails a form of heroic self-fashioning that is 
implicitly superhuman: “I have conceived the mad notion of representing, in 
a graphic and attractive manner, the whole of the physical aspect of the uni- 
verse in one work, which is to include all that is at present known of celestial 
and terrestrial phenomena, from the nature of the nebula down to the geogra- 
phy of the mosses clinging to a granite rock.” As Humboldt avers with ironic 
humility, the grandiosity of such a notion is “mad,” yet it is also logically 
necessary. Even the most modest act of natural history classification entails 
a logic of completion (however implied, however distant), a projection of 
totality through which the constituent parts of classification may eventually 
achieve the full range of their systemic meanings. Recast from the romantic 
individual as an institutional, networked, and open-ended enterprise, natural 
historical enactment was, for the early United States, both a vehicle for gener- 
ating power and a project of national fulfillment. 

One aim of this chapter is to explore the historical interplay of the differ- 
ent forms of network that the U.S. national endeavor of the Long Expedition 
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brings into relation, beginning with the institutional collaboration of prom- 
inent scientists and linguists at the APS with the War Department in the 
formation of a national scientific network, and more extensively in the Long 
Party’s documentation of Plains Indian Sign Language in contradistinction 
to its documentation of oral languages, linguistic networks, and social prac- 
tices. Contextualizing the Long Expedition’s approach to Plains Indian Sign 
Language within a network of standing philosophical, oratorical, and lin- 
guistic assumptions about race and disability underscores what is politically 
at stake in the semiotics of Indian embodiment and gesture and reveals how 
an impoverished image of Native communication networks contributed to 
spatial understandings of the land the Long Expedition famously termed 
“The Great American Desert.” In what follows, I focus on the linguistic 
agenda of the Long Expedition and the challenges of representation that 
“different regimes of signs”—specifically, Plains Indian Sign Language— 
presented for an evolving knowledge project and will suggest that Indian 
linguistics is haunted by Indian sign language both as a matter of linguis- 
tic classification and in the performative scenarios of social and scientific 
encounter in the western borderlands. As Victor Turner once advised, “We 
will know one another better by entering one another’s performances and 
learning their grammars and vocabularies.” 

With Turner’s suggestion in mind, my approach in this and the following 
chapter might be thought of as a form of literary cryptolinguistics, in the 
first place as a critical examination of texts that include unrecognized lin- 
guistic content—as, most prominently, in early American documentations 
of Plains Indian Sign Language, which was not classified by linguists as a 
language, with distinctive attributes of grammar, syntax, and morphology, 
until the second half of the twentieth century. But a “literary cryptolinguis- 
tics” also serves as a fair description of the kind of assemblage I want to 
sketch here, one that rethinks traditional understandings of the network by 
resituating literary and manual discourses in reference to emergent philoso- 
phies of racial hierarchy and Native systems of communication that encode 
culturally specific conventions and political histories, along what might be 
thought of as the hidden grammatical axes of a shifting borderlands. 


Sign Language and Indian Linguistics 


In her excellent study of the territorial fictions that gave imaginative 
shape to the deserts of the North American West in the early nineteenth 
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century, Stephanie LeMenager characterizes Edwin James’s record of the 
Long Expedition, Account of an Expedition from Pittsburgh to the Rocky 
Mountains, as an “anti-exploration narrative.” It “is unique in the genre 
of expedition narrative for its consistently sheepish tone and its frequent 
admissions of failure,” she writes, adding that its record of physical suffer- 
ing evokes a “landscape worthy of Edgar Allan Poe or Hieronymus Bosch 
[that] defies exploration and makes a mockery of the explorer’s map.” 
LeMenager’s vivid characterization captures the sense of a literary and 
territorial space in representational dissonance." In another sense, her 
emphasis on expeditionary failure echoes a long history of negative assess- 
ments in which the real scientific and strategic gains of the Long Expedi- 
tion have been overshadowed almost entirely by a conspicuous record of 
shortcomings in other areas, a tally that must include the failure of their 
object to discover the headwaters of the Red River (and Long’s embar- 
rassing misidentification of the Canadian River for the Red River on the 
return trek), the near-starvation of an advance party on the Arkansas, and 
the unevenness of the quality of the researches into natural history con- 
ducted by the expedition.” In the area of linguistics, however, their results 
were highly significant, though these, too, were received skeptically when 
the results appeared as part of the expeditionary narrative compiled by 
Edwin James and published by Carey & Lea in 1823. In an unfortunate 
echo of the fate of the vocabularies collected by Lewis and Clark, much of 
the Long Expedition’s linguistic materials were lost to theft in the vicin- 
ity of Fort Smith, Arkansas; and, of what remained, the four incomplete 
vocabularies and lists of “promiscuous words” collected by Thomas Say 
did not answer adequately to the level of syntactical detail required by Du 
Ponceau for complex grammatical analysis.” But included with the oral 
vocabularies in a special addendum was something unique: a compen- 
dium of 104 discrete manual expressions of Plains Indian Sign Language 
(PISL)—what is sometimes called Plains Sign Talk or Hand Talk—making 
it by far the most extensive Indian sign language vocabulary collected and 
published to that point in American history.” Each is described in prose 
in exacting detail, comprising data accurate enough still to be useful to 
linguists today (the same confidence often does not apply to oral vocabu- 
laries collected prior to recognized standardizations of orthography).”” 
Documentation of the use of sign language in mainland North America 
dates to Cabeza de Vaca’s 1542 Relación, in which he first reported com- 
munication by sign with the Apalache in Florida prior to his capture, and 
later extensively with various groups in the interior of what would become 
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Texas, Coahuila, Chihuahua, Tamaulipas, and Nueva Leon. For Cabeza 
de Vaca, the efficacy of sign language was evidence of heavenly favor: “We 
passed through a great number and diversity of languages. With all of 
them God our Lord favored us, because they always understood us and 
we understood them. And thus we asked and they responded by signs as 
if they spoke our language and we theirs.”!° Subtracting the element of 
divine intercession from Cabeza de Vaca’s account, the assessment of sign 
language as a commonplace and stable means of communication across 
oral linguistic barriers is a common theme of North American contact 
literature. Perhaps the most famous example of sign language documenta- 
tion is contained in the journals of Lewis and Clark. As Meriwether Lewis 
reported in his journal for August 14, 1805: “The means I had of com- 
munication with [the Shoshone] was by way of Drewyer [George Drouil- 
lard] who understood perfectly the common language of jesticulation or 
signs which seems to be universally understood by all the Nations we have 
yet seen.” Acknowledging that “it is true that this language is imperfect 
and liable to error but is much less so than would be expected,” Lewis 
affirms that “the strong parts of the ideas are seldom mistaken.” Lewis 
expresses confidence here in the fundamental transparency of PISL, but 
he dispensed with sign language as the principal mode of communication 
with the Shoshone following the arrival of Sacagawea on August 17, writ- 
ing that “by means of her I hoped to explain myself more fully tha [sic] 
I could do by signs” (185). That the expedition thus preferred an attenu- 
ated translation chain that went through four oral languages—from Eng- 
lish to French (which Labiche spoke and conveyed to Charbonneau), then 
from French to Hidatsa (which Sacagawea spoke), with Sacagawea finally 
translating from Hidatsa to Shoshone—may speak to Lewis’s reflection 
that sign language, despite its demonstrated efficacy on the expedition in a 
host of contexts, “is imperfect and liable to error.” As Larzer Ziff astutely 
observed in his reading of another episode of linguistic exchange on the 
expedition, “the message of imperialism was sent and received only when 
principal reliance could be placed upon words.””? But Lewis’s discomfort 
in using sign language in his official communications with the Shoshone 
Chief Cameahwait also suggests that Lewis held the common view that 
sign language was intrinsically inferior to oral speech, that it was an infor- 
mal substitute for “real” language when oral communication was not pos- 
sible; this likelihood is further corroborated by his neglect of recording 
manual signs alongside the other Indian vocabularies the expedition was 
mandated to collect. 
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Yet despite the abundant record of sign language use across literatures 
of contact and its role in signal episodes of imperial exchange such as 
those documented by Lewis and Clark, scholarly discussion of American 
Indian Sign Language is surprisingly scant in American literary and cul- 
tural studies. An exception to the historiography is Ziff, who idealizes sign 
language as an elementary medium that promotes exchanges of cross- 
cultural equality, a vision that rests on his assertion of sign language’s pan- 
tomimic simplicity and emotional paucity. “Each recognizes that he has 
left the stronghold of his native tongue to meet on neutral ground where 
neither can impose his thoughts upon the other or sway him emotionally,” 
he writes. “When sign language gave way to interpreted speech, even as 
the recorded facts and unmediated impressions of the travelers gave way 
to the written history, so cultural equality gave way to dominance and the 
process of literary annihilation.”” Ziff’s idealization of signed exchange 
as a lost “neutral ground” significantly underestimates PISL’s grammati- 
cal complexity and semantic richness, as well as its deep integration into 
the expressive spectrum and exchange practices of Native peoples.’ Nev- 
ertheless, his recognition of the significance of signed discourse in the 
contact scenario invites us to think deeply about the bodily interface of 
linguistic exchange, both for Native peoples independently and in sce- 
narios of Euro-American contact, in conjunction with the ideological and 
material processes whereby “cultural equality gave way to dominance and 
the process of literary annihilation.” 

In contrast to the above, let me turn to another perspective nearly a half 
century after the Lewis and Clark Expedition: that of the English explorer 
George A. F. Ruxton, who traveled extensively from Mexico north along 
the Santa Fe Trail into the Rockies in 1846, and who found Plains Indian 
Sign Language to bear open-ended possibilities: 


The language of signs is so perfectly understood in the western country, 
and the Indians themselves are such admirable pantomimists, that, after 
a little use, no difficulty whatever exists in carrying on a conversation by 
such a channel; and there are few mountain-men who are at a loss in thor- 
oughly understanding and making themselves intelligible by signs alone, 
although they neither speak nor understand a word of the Indian tongue.” 


A member of the Ethnological Society of London who achieved early 
fame for a bold attempt to cross Africa on foot along the Tropic of Cap- 
ricorn, Ruxton was, like Lewis and Clark, a dedicated observer of Native 
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American cultural practices. His expansive claim that Indian sign lan- 
guage was widely used by white traders who spoke no Indian oral language 
anticipates Ziff’s conception of a “neutral ground” available impartially to 
all and deserves to be taken seriously as indication of the broad incidence 
of signed linguistic practice. Elsewhere, Ruxton documented the incor- 
poration of PISL into English among trappers in the Rocky Mountains, 
which yet survive in the colloquial expressions, “to rub out” (for “kill”) 
and “go under” (for “die”).” Nevertheless, Ruxton, like Lewis before him 
and Ziff after him, also seems to have misrecognized the nature of the lin- 
guistic system he described.” In suggesting that “the Indians themselves 
are such admirable pantomimists, that, after a little use, no difficulty 
whatever exists in carrying on a conversation by such a channel,” Ruxton 
fashions Indian Sign Language as a style of improvisatory performance, a 
pseudotheatrical technique to be mastered rather than a language with a 
large conventionalized vocabulary governed by grammatical rules. 
Contemporary reaction to the Long Expedition’s documentation 
of PISL was often dismissive upon its publication in 1823 and likewise 
reflects commonly held misunderstandings about the nature of sign lan- 
guage practice. Edward Everett found the expedition’s pathbreaking doc- 
umentation of Indian Sign Language dubious, writing that “the extremely 
arbitrary character of many of these signs makes us... skeptical, as to 
the extent to which they are used.”” Ironically, Everett’s skepticism about 
the sign language vocabulary was that it suggested something rather too 
much like a language to be plausible. Lewis Cass, in a long and famous 
denunciation of several recent works in the field of ethnology in the North 
American Review, acknowledged that “the statistical facts” compiled by 
the expedition “are highly valuable, and will be hereafter referred to, as 
important data in all general and comprehensive views,” but he also sug- 
gested that the expedition plainly felt “the inconvenience of pursuing 
these speculations . . . without the aid of persons competent to interchange 
ideas between the red and the white man.” Although Cass did not com- 
ment on the Long Expedition’s “Indian Language of Signs” explicitly, he 
recognized the prevalence of manual sign language as well as its intimate 
connection to oral speech but found its existence to evidence the poverty 
of Indian languages more broadly. In the same review quoted above, Cass 
asserts that “gesticulation only” conferred prepositional clarity on the 
“many useless variations” of the Delaware language and that “no man has 
ever seen an Indian in conversation, without being sensible, that the head, 
and the hands, and the body, are all put in requisition to aid the tongue 
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in the performance of its appropriate duty” (79). For Cass, “the tongue” 
is both member and metaphor, either too lazy or constitutionally weak to 
fulfill linguistic purpose; from his perspective, sign language is a disorga- 
nized bodily reflex that cannot compensate for, but only advertise physi- 
cally, an oral language that lacks expressive self-adequacy. Cass’s remarks 
here were part of a scathing criticism of Heckewelder’s positive account of 
Indian cultures and languages, which (as discussed in chapter 1) the latter 
found to express subtlety and sophistication on par with the languages of 
Europe. For his part, Heckewelder had recognized earlier the wide prac- 
tice of Indian sign languages but firmly rejected its linguistic significance. 
“Tt is true that the Indians have a language of signs,” Heckewelder writes, 
“by which they communicate with each other on occasions when speak- 
ing is not prudent or proper. . . . It is also, in many cases, a saving of words 
which the Indians are much intent on, believing that too much talking 
disgraces a man. When, therefore, they will relate something extraor- 
dinary in a few words, they make use of corresponding signs, which is 
very entertaining to those who listen and attend to them, and who are 
acquainted both with the language and the signs, being very much as if 
somebody were to explain a picture set before them.””” 

Observing that sign language has, at times, a unique social purpose 
that does not merely substitute for speech but comparatively resignifies 
the intent of speech, provides reflexive linguistic commentary, and modi- 
fies the social character of speech acts, Heckewelder provides evidence of 
real cultural significance. Yet he concludes by saying that sign language 
expresses nothing that oral speech does not convey on its own—“they 
never make use of signs to supply any deficiency of language, as they have 
words and phrases sufficient to express every thing.”—voicing implicitly 
a zero-sum logic that suggests that any estimation of the importance of 
sign language would detract from the fullness and legitimacy of the oral 
languages he sought to publicize and celebrate.” These assessments were 
new but flawed hypotheses about the nature of American Indian sign lan- 
guages by persons associated with the American Philosophical Society 
were not. Indeed, the decision by the Long Expedition to collect a sign 
language vocabulary reflected a standing interest in Indian Sign Language 
on the part of the APS, Thomas Jefferson having presented the research 
of William Dunbar into Indian sign language to the APS in 1801. Dun- 
bar speculated that the iconic character of much of Indian Sign Language 
(Dunbar had submitted some fifty examples) suggested linguistic anal- 
ogy to Chinese written characters because of the latter’s apparent traits 
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of iconicity. His emphasis on iconicity was a mischaracterization of both 
Indian sign language and Chinese written script, but it was a hypothesis 
that accorded with Jefferson’s earlier assertions of a primordial connec- 
tion of descent between Asian and Native American peoples.” 

This pattern of misrecognition hints at a largely uncontemplated truth 
of the contact scenario: the early American field practice of Indian linguis- 
tics is haunted by Indian Sign Language and is significantly complicated 
by its misrecognition of it. In the first place, the wide diffusion and use of 
PISL ensured that the familiar colonial scenario of oral linguistic collec- 
tion was often at least partially governed by manual sign language, even 
if this fact is seldom acknowledged explicitly on vocabulary forms them- 
selves. Because language collectors routinely mistook PISL as a spontane- 
ous form of sublinguistic gesture, manual signs were rarely transcribed. 
Yet the presence of Indian Sign Language is noted pervasively across 
many texts of encounter that feature oral linguistic collection, suggesting 
that the prototypical scenario of Euro-American language collection on 
the Great Plains was one that failed to document (or even fully perceive) 
the multiform linguistic reality of Native Americans.” One common mis- 
conception about PISL (and signed languages in general) is that they are 
surrogates for speech; in fact, the manual signs of PISL are not deriva- 
tive of spoken words, and the grammatical system that governs the physi- 
cal syntax of manual gesture is distinct from those of oral languages.” 
Moreover, the fact that PISL was employed widely as a lingua franca— 
the emerging consensus among linguists is that it predates Columbus and 
probably began on the Gulf Coast, spread northwesterly, and accelerated 
in its diffusion with the rise of mobile horse cultures following the Span- 
ish Conquest—led many nineteenth-century observers to conclude that it 
was merely a pidgin-of-convenience, a simple code useful only in pass- 
ing for purposes of trade. This, too, is incorrect, but even in this errone- 
ously restricted context, PISL encodes ethnogenetic patterns of contact, 
lexical borrowing, social and economic traffic, and axes of political coor- 
dination between Indian nations on a different temporal scheme than 
the geographical patterning and migration of Native peoples suggested 
by the classification of oral language families.” Finally, vocabularies of 
signed languages illuminate the embodied contexts of social interaction 
in a manner that oral vocabularies do not and cannot. Indeed, the com- 
plex linguistic modalities of physical performance in Native American 
cultures are largely elided in vocabularies that document only phonetic 
events. But as Brenda Farnell has argued, although PISL and other spoken 
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languages are discrete linguistic systems, they operate on a continuum of 
expressive culture for which lines of separation are not always clear. In 
fact, the practice of Indian sign language is deeply integrated into other 
aspects of Native American cultures of oral performance in which words 
and signs accompany and inflect one another, including public oratory, 
storytelling practices (for which it may serve a unique mnemonic func- 
tion), and religious ritual.” 

As Laura Murray has argued, completed Indian vocabularies and lin- 
guistic questionnaires represent a significant though underexplored liter- 
ature of contact, enacting conventions of epistemology and representation 
according to a unique “I-Thou” relationship that deserve consideration as 
a distinctive literary genre.** Murray’s focus is oral language vocabular- 
ies, but her cogent claims deserve special consideration in the context of 
signed language vocabularies as well. Close attention to the formal prop- 
erties of the latter reveal them to be distinct literary artifacts that require 
different interpretive strategies for literary scholars and cultural histori- 
ans. The production of an oral language vocabulary is an act of alphabetic 
and diacritical mimesis in which words of the source language are trans- 
formed into a written phonetic code that must index a host of linguistic 
attributes: syllable, cadence, vowel sounds, and other aspects of prosody 
such as intonation and vocal stress (a dauntingly complex task that, as I 
discussed in chapter 1, was prone to disabling ambiguities for collectors 
untrained in techniques of orthography). In addition, in order to provide 
usable linguistic data, lexical collectors must also strive for internal regu- 
larity across words so that morphemes and word stems are consistently 
rendered. One might think of these aspects of the documentary process 
as a kind of deferred ventriloquism, in which the recorder must actively 
imagine a distant reader and fashion the means for the successful repro- 
duction of an unfamiliar phonetic event at a future time. 

By contrast, a manual sign is an embodied physical gesture that unfolds 
in a temporal sequence. Consequently, sign language vocabularies are 
compendia of short descriptive narratives that require a different set of 
representational choices on the part of the language collector. When does 
a manual sign begin, and when does it end? How is one to distinguish 
between the intrinsic components of a linguistic sign and other forms of 
casual or unconscious gesture (simple pointing, head nodding, and so on) 
that may accompany it?” How, and on what logic, are phonemes and man- 
ual stems to be identified, designated, and accorded proper emphasis in 
compound signs? Finally, because manual signs often express remarkable 
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semiotic and semantic complexity, how should those complexities be 
labeled and evoked in literary discourse? Consider, for example, the Long 
Expedition’s entry under the label “Combat” in the “Indian Language of 
Signs”: “The clenched hands are held about as high as the neck, and five 
or six inches asunder, then waved two or three times laterally, to show the 
advances and retreats of the combatants; after which the fingers of each 
hand are suffered to spring from the thumb towards each other, as in the 
act of sprinkling water, to represent the flight of missiles.” This rendition 
of “Combat” expresses a clear narrative sequence and would appear to 
contain both pantomimic and conventional elements. The recorder (likely 
Thomas Say) suggests that the clenched hands, “waved two or three times 
laterally,” figuratively depict, “the advances and retreats of the combat- 
ants.” This inference may be correct (and may have been communicated 
explicitly at the time of transcription), but this iconic act is conventional- 
ized rather than “naturally” pantomimic, a fact illustrated by a more com- 
mon dialect variant for the concept that places partially closed hands in 
alternating perpendicular motion to and from the body (see figures 2.2 
and 2.3).°” The final manual component, in which “the fingers of each hand 
are suffered to spring from the thumb toward each other, as in the act of 
sprinkling water,” is an iconic act of physical pantomime. It is also what 
linguists call a bound morpheme, a primary linguistic unit that requires 
combination with other morphemes to form a complete sign (in contrast 
to free morphemes, which do not require such attachments).** Specifi- 
cally, the example above is the same gesture used as a component of two 
additional signs recorded in “Indian Language of Signs”: “Discharging the 
arrow” (in which the release of the arrow “is indicated by springing the 
fingers from the thumbs, as in the act of sprinkling water”; and in the con- 
clusion of “Copulation” (in which the right hand advances within the left, 
“until the last motion [in which] its fingers are so far advanced as to admit 
being sprung two or three times from the thumb, as in the act of sprin- 
kling water,” presumably to signify ejaculation). These descriptions seem 
to express a pattern of morphological variance with respect to a common 
root stem; either one sign is the root for the other two, or they are per- 
haps all cognates of an unrecorded manual antecedent. In this light it is 
tempting to consider that the morpheme common to these signs expresses 
a semantic metonymy as well, that discussions of physical violence in PISL 
may evoke the erotics of human sexuality, and sex violence. Such possi- 
bilities are matters of poetics as well as linguistics and are therefore open- 
ended. But what is indisputable is the fact that the phrase “as in the act of 
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Figure 2.2. “Battle.” Garrick Mallery Collection on Sign Language and Pictogra- 
phy, Numbered Manuscripts 1850s-1980s, NAA MS 2372, Smithsonian Institute, 
Washington, D.C. 
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Figure 2.3. “Speak.” Garrick Mallery Collection on Sign Language and Pictogra- 
phy, Numbered Manuscripts 1850s—1980s, NAA MS 2372, Smithsonian Institute, 
Washington, D.C. 
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sprinkling water” is a simile provided by the recorder to evoke a familiar 
image in the readers’ mental inventory and is not intrinsic to the signs 
themselves. Granting that the simile has clear illustrative value, the obvi- 
ous location of its figurative content outside the linguistic system it pur- 
portedly describes underscores the difficulty of generating a stable data 
set about signed language properties within a nonmanual (i.e., a spoken, 
written) language. By way of further illustration, let me turn briefly to one 
final related example, the description for the indexical sign “To Speak”: 
“The motion is like sprinkling water from the mouth by springing the 
fore finger from the thumb, the hand following a short distance from the 
mouth at each resilience, to show the direction of the word, or to whom it 
is addressed” (1:381).*° Clearly, the action of springing a single forefinger 
from the thumb is physically distinct from springing all fingers from the 
thumb, but the repetition of the simile “like sprinkling water” figuratively 
implies a semantic homology that is an artifact of the printed vocabulary, 
rather than manual discourse itself. 

Such technical challenges inherent to the act of transcription hinge 
on questions of literary representation that underscore the epistemo- 
logical ambiguities of a linguistic system that lacked explicit classifica- 
tion within existing philological discourse. Reflecting on the slippage 
between words and signs at a later period, the pioneering theorist of PISL, 
Garrick Mallery, would suggest that PISL is best understood as a kind 
of writing, “though dissolving and sympathetic, and neither alphabetic 
nor phonetic.” Positing an analogy with Egyptian hieroglyphics, Mal- 
lery theorized that reading this “writing” depends on a cognitive appre- 
hension of the “luminous track impressible on the eye separate from the 
members producing it.” For Mallery, what begs to be read is not the body 
but rather its traces in the air: “an immateriate graphic representation of 
visible objects and qualities which, invested with substance, has become 
familiar to us as the rebus.™ Although members of the APS had spec- 
ulated about the relationship of PISL to the supposedly iconographic 
character of Chinese written script, Mallery’s theory of rebus-like 
“jmmateriate graphic representation” and its implications for producing 
a written sign vocabulary were not imagined by members of the Long 
Expedition. Indeed, the written instructions provided by the APS His- 
torical and Literary Committee inquire only in general “whether any 
particular set of signs be employed in the communications of the tribes 
unacquainted with the language of each other” (a phenomenon sought 
in conjunction with “any species of dramatic representation”), but in 
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a separate section from the more specific instructions labeled together 
under “Languages.” This demarcation of sign languages from linguistic 
matters proper is reflected in the “Indian Language of Signs” themselves. 
The Long Expedition observed the practice of sign language by ten dif- 
ferent Native American groups—the Omaha, Osage, Caddo, Pawnee, 
Cherokee, Kiowa, Kaskia, Cheyenne, Arapahoe, and Ietan Comanche— 
across a vast extent of geography that spanned from Council Bluffs on 
the Missouri west to the Rocky Mountains, and thence east along the 
Arkansas, Red, and Canadian Rivers as far as present-day Louisiana. Yet 
the tribal source of the linguistic data collected in the “Indian Language 
of Signs”—the primary organizing category of comparative Indian lin- 
guistics in the nineteenth century—is never specified. Moreover, of the 
110 manual signs recorded in the “Indian Language of Signs,” only 29 
correspond to those included in the “Vocabulary of Indian Languages” 
appended to the second volume, suggesting that systematic comparison 
between oral and signed languages was not intended. 

Absent a clear analytical objective, the “Indian Language of Signs” sits 
uneasily alongside the “Vocabulary of Indian Languages” as an unincor- 
porated data set that implicitly questions the cultural and epistemological 
assumptions embedded in standardized acts of oral vocabulary collec- 
tion. If the instrumentality of PISL as a lingua franca was observed across 
intertribal boundaries, what social and cultural rules governed practices 
of code-switching within common linguistic groups? What metaphysical 
or epistemological bearing might communication via manual sign have 
for those religious practices, dances, and storytelling rituals in which PISL 
was commonly employed? In addition to these social and cultural ques- 
tions are more fundamental questions of body and mind. What cognitive 
paradigm is manifested by sign language, and what are its salient orga- 
nizing properties? Do manually expressed concepts differ semantically 
from those organized through speech? If so, how? Does the grammar of 
sign language express linguistic analogy to the principle of polysynthesis 
observed in oral Indian languages? Or might its rule-based syntax be con- 
tingent upon the physical mechanics of human anatomy? Are manually 
expressed concepts, perceived by the brain through the eye, different in 
kind (cognitively, semantically) from those transmitted to the ear through 
the medium of the voice? Finally, what implications might an embodied 
language of sign, with its uniquely developed coordination of mental and 
physical articulation, have for a developing linguistic discourse of human 
difference, what I described in chapter 1 as the philology of race? 
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Lacking a stable model of linguistic classification for PISL, the nar- 
rative portion of James’s Account of the Long Expedition ignores some 
of these questions but answers others by mapping the practice of sign 
language onto an existing discourse of affective Indian embodiment.” 
Throughout the two-volume narrative, imagined interiorities provide 
a reflexive means by which to organize and interpret a linguistic system 
for which existing taxonomies failed to account. This shorthand—in 
which signs are used to index emotion, and emotion to index embodied 
expression—draws heavily on existing discourses on Indian eloquence 
and Indian emotionality. A subtle descriptive cue here is the distinction 
maintained between “gesture” and “gesticulation.” As Pauline Moffitt 
Watts has pointed out in a discussion of Franciscan missionary activity 
in sixteenth-century Mexico, Anglo encounters with Indian groups were 
informed by classical understandings of rhetoric in which “gesture” was 
a recognized and refined element of civilized oratory. By contrast, “ges- 
ticulation” was regarded as “exaggerated, uncontrolled, and inappropri- 
ate gesture ... [and was] morally, socially, politically subversive, redolent 
of bestial, uncultivated human origins.” This division prevails across 
the Long Account as well, but with key differences. Whereas classical ora- 
tory extols the formality of conventionalized gesture, James’s representa- 
tions of formalized Indian oratory are characterized preponderantly by 
the more offensive term “gesticulation.” The difference may be explained, 
in part, by what Jay Fliegelman identified as the American “elocutionary 
revolution” of the late eighteenth century, a movement to recalibrate the 
modes of classical rhetoric to promote the republican practice of Ameri- 
can democracy and that “made the credibility of arguments contingent on 
the emotional credibility of the speaker.” For Fliegelman, the republican 
promotion of an embodied basis for the public expression and confirma- 
tion of sincerity was the rhetorical countermeasure to a world increasingly 
influenced by a play of texts that could not be trusted, but were potentially 
mere disguises of hidden thought:*° “By insisting that the universality of 
language lay less in the features of language than in the features of deliv- 
ery and countenance, the body of the speaker and its attitudes, not the 
body and attitudes of the text, become the site and text of meaning.” 

In the discourse of affective Indian embodiment “gesticulation” sig- 
nified both untrustworthiness and barbarity, providing a shortcut to a 
volatile Indian interiority that could not be masked by oral eloquence. Fol- 
lowing the theft of a number of articles from the expedition in the vicin- 
ity of a Konza village near Council Bluffs (and a separate violent incident 
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involving Anglo beaver trappers), a council was convened by the local 
Indian agent, Major Benjamin O’Fallon (who had joined the expedition 
temporarily), with representatives of the Grand Pawnee, Pawnee Loups, 
and Pawnee Republicans in October 1819. Although the Pawnee Republi- 
cans were felt confidently to have been responsible for these incidents, all 
three groups were called upon for accountability. Rising first to speak was 
Tarrarecawao (also known as Long Hair), a respected chief of the Grand 
Pawnee, who “stood for a short time immoveable, then slowly advanced 
nearer to the agent, and with a very loud, powerful voice, fierce counte- 
nance, and vehement gesticulation ... addressed him.™ Like Laceechne- 
sharu, the Pawnee Loup chief who followed him, Tarrarecawao expressed 
his peaceful intentions and ignorance of the crimes committed; both 
chiefs solemnized their words by indicating the peace medallions they 
wore around their necks, which had been presented to them by William 
Clark. O’Fallon’s reply indicates that their eloquent speech was not to be 
trusted: “I am not satisfied with what you have said,” is his recorded reply. 
“What you have said is good, but it is not enough. Until you drive those 
dogs from among you, I will not consider you in any other light than as 
dogs.” In another episode near the Great Bend of the Arkansas River in 
August 1820, a retreating war party of wounded and impoverished Ietan 
Comanche encounters the expedition. Their conduct immediately places 
the expedition on its guard: one Ietan attempts to steal a gun; another, 
a horse. These incidents are contained quickly, however; the peace pipe 
is exchanged, gifts offered, and an attempt is made to record a vocabu- 
lary. But here an intriguing disjunction emerges within the narrative. As 
Thomas Say writes, their oral language presents a pleasing image: “Their 
words seem less harsh, more harmonious, and easier of acquisition, than 
those of their neighbours.”* But this contrasts with their more revealing 
employment of sign language, which is characterized by “a violent shiv- 
ering gesticulation” that accompanies their voices and seems bodily to 
insinuate their “importunateness” and the “incipient symptoms of dis- 
order among them.”” The expedition soon retreats. By contrast, when 
the more refined term “gesture” is used in the narrative to describe sign 
language practice, it signifies peacefulness, trustworthiness, and loyalty 
to the United States. Shortly prior to this episode, an assembled group of 
Kiowas, Kaskias, Cheyennes, and Arapahoes swiftly approach the expe- 
ditionary party: “A minute afterwards we were surrounded by them and 
were happy to observe, in their features and gestures, a manifestation of 
the most pacific disposition; they shook us by the hand, assured us by 
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signs that they rejoiced to see us, and invited us to partake of their hos- 
pitality.” Gifts of jerked bison, tobacco, knives, horses, and other items 
are exchanged (Say reflects that their gifts out-valued those of the expedi- 
tion), which forms a prelude to satisfactory trade of equipment, heralded 
by both parties as a token of more formalized and extensive trade to come. 
Say is gratified to observe that they “hold in exalted estimation, the mar- 
tial prowess of the Americans” and have a low opinion of the Spanish. 
Further time in the camp results in the acquisition of new vocabularies, 
and additional linguistic observations that contrast their oral and signed 
languages. Where the Ietan Comanche’s spoken language was “less harsh, 
more harmonious, and easier of acquisition” than others of the region, Say 
writes that “these languages abound with sounds strange to our ears, and 
in the noisy loquacity of some squaws . . . we distinguished preeminently, 
sounds which may be expressed by the letters koo, koo, koo.” Where the 
Ietan use of sign language is characterized by “violent shivering gesticula- 
tion,” Say writes: “It was no uncommon occurrence, to see two individuals 
of different nations, sitting upon the ground, and conversing freely with 
each other, by means of the language of signs. In the art of thus conveying 
their ideas, they were thorough adepts, and their manual display was only 
interrupted at remote intervals by a smile, or by the auxiliary of an articu- 
lated word of the language of the Crow Indians, which to a very limited 
extent, passes current amongst them.” The juxtapositions are striking: in 
one group, perceptions of hostility and mistrust correspond to an acces- 
sible and aesthetically pleasing oral language that is the inverse image of a 
discordant sign language practice; in the other, an experience of trust and 
hospitality corresponds to an inaccessible and phonetically strange speech 
that is the inverse image of a sign language practiced by “adepts” whose 
fluency is interrupted only by a smile, another physical cue that speaks to 
a pacific emotional interior. It is a remarkable equation, an implicit taxo- 
nomical chiasmus most striking in that, for each, the language of embodi- 
ment rather than voice emerges as the more reliable index of emotional 
posture and political intention. Language may present a deceiving image, 
and speech may mislead, but the body does not lie. 


Eloquent Bodies: Race, Language, Disability 


Thomas Say’s implicit yet specific organization of manual expression con- 
tra oral speech to divine the secrets of Indian interiority participates in a 
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wider cultural discourse that encoded Indian bodies, gestures, and speech 
in terms of the developing politics of Indian land and forced removal. A 
key document in this vein is the archaeologist and Indian commissioner 
Caleb Atwater’s Remarks Made on a Tour to Prairie du Chien; thence 
to Washington City, in 1829, which records his work as a commissioner 
appointed by President Jackson to negotiate with the Winnebago a cession 
of mineral-rich territory in the vicinity of Green Bay, Wisconsin, claimed 
by the Winnebago, Potawatomi, Ojibwe, and Ottawa peoples. Asserting 
that the “violent gestures” of Native Americans are a result of “the poverty 
of their languages [which] tends strongly to excite exertions to express 
ideas by figures, which their language is not copious enough, to enable 
them, by words, to convey,” Atwater offers his general impressions of the 
tenor of Indian oratory during treaty deliberations according to the fol- 
lowing prototype: 


He thanks the Great Spirit, that he has granted them a day for holding their 
council, without or with a few clouds, as the case may be—that their sev- 
eral paths between their homes and the council fire, have been opened and 
unattended with danger—that the storm is passed away and gone—and he 
hopes that during the time, he may be detained from home, [his] beasts 
may not destroy his corn, nor any bad birds be suffered to fly about the 
council with false stories. All this is uttered without much gesticulation, 
and without enthusiasm; but should he touch upon the subject of a sale of 
his country, his whole soul is in every word, in every look, in every gesture. 
His eye flashes fire, he raises himself upon his feet, his body is thrown in 
every variety of attitude—every muscle is strained—every nerve its exerted 
to its utmost power, and his voice is loud, clear, distinct and commanding. 
He becomes, to use his own expressive phrase—A MAN.’ 


By such indications, Atwater suggests that Indian eloquence “is easily 
conceived,” but eloquence, however forceful in its expression, is not evi- 
dence of the emotional fullness of personhood. In this sense, Atwater’s 
final qualification, that the Native American thus becomes “A MAN,” but 
only in “his own expressive phrase,” cuts precisely to the point. Indian 
manhood thusly conceived is a form of self-fashioning on a closed emo- 
tional circuit, circumscribed by culture and race, rising into itself from a 
stasis without the “enthusiasm” of meaningful affect into an intensity of 
bodily outrage. Eruptive gesticulation is for Atwater a telltale signifier of 
interiority, an index of what Ezra Tawil has termed “racial sentiment,” the 
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belief that “different races were thought to feel different things, and to feel 
things differently.”** Atwater repeats this equation in his discussion of the 
Winnebago Chief Hoowaneka (Little Elk): “His gestures were very grace- 
ful, but, in those parts of his speech, where he felt deeply, what he said, his 
gesticulation was violent, and his whole soul appeared to be agitated in 
the highest degree.” “Gesticulation” functions here as a figure of weak- 
ness, a signature lapse from recognized oratorical standards into ungov- 
ernable emotionality: “Thus, we see, that our red men are not sufficiently 
advanced in the arts” to achieve the heights of true oratory, an assessment 
he grants to be remediable if the Indian could repudiate “aristocracy, his 
love of war, [and] his indolence. . . . Until then, he will rise no higher than 
he now is: his speeches will be vehement, his gesticulation violent, and 
repetitions, and darkness, and obscurity, mixed with some beautiful allu- 
sions to nature, and vague traditions, handed down, from ages gone by, 
will be found in all his harangues.”°* The loss of land and cultural defeat 
are the topics at hand in this pair of examples, but for Atwater those top- 
ics are largely incidental to the phenomenon of Indian oratory more gen- 
erally. In this, violent bodily agitation in the act of speechmaking is the 
intensified expression of an essential emotional insipidity, the amplifica- 
tion and semantic fulfillment of the “darkness” and “obscurity” of a dead 
and primitive civilization. 

Atwater’s own fashioning of Indian eloquence conforms to a proto- 
type as well, specifically that of Chief Logan’s famous speech for Lord 
Dunmore, which Atwater praises as “simplicity itself” and whose effec- 
tiveness he attributes to Logan’s close connection to whites, “whom he 
more resembled in all his ideas, than his own people.”*’ Logan’s speech 
had been publicized and celebrated by Jefferson as an oration unsurpassed 
by Demosthenes or Cicero, or “of any more eminent orator, if Europe has 
furnished more eminent”; in juxtaposition with Hoowaneka’s speech here, 
what is most striking is the flattened emotional profile Logan’s speech 
projects—traveling on a narrow continuum that includes pride, lamen- 
tation, and spent vengefulness but that (unlike Hoowaneka’s) is devoid 
of any vehemence, observable agitation, or implied threat of future vio- 
lence.” There is a certain irony that Atwater should cite Logan’s speech 
as the moderated counterpoint to the savage exemplarity of Hoowaneka’s 
emotional style of oration. Jefferson had offered Logan’s speech as coun- 
terevidence to Buffon’s degeneracy theory as it applied to Native Ameri- 
cans, and the latter’s claim that “he lacks vivacity, and is lifeless in his soul; 
the activity of his body is less an exercise or voluntary movement than an 
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automatic reaction to his needs; take from him hunger and thirst, and you 
will destroy at the same time the active cause of all his movements; he will 
remain either standing there stupidly or recumbent for days at a time.”*” 
Subtracting the leavening influence of whiteness Atwater finds to mark the 
difference between Logan and Native Americans like Hoowaneka, Atwa- 
ter effectively returns the prototype of Indianness as one given to sponta- 
neous eruptions into violent gesticulation to Buffon’s image of a being for 
whom “the activity of his body” is “automatic” but whose natural state is 
“recumbent” inactivity. As Atwater sums up the matter: “A savage has but 
few words by which, to convey his ideas, yet, he does not often use one half 
of these in his conversation. Generally grave and sedate, and too indolent 
to use many words, he converses by signs.” 

Language, oratory, and a semiotics of embodiment combine here in 
an evolving racial politics yet rooted in an eighteenth-century discourse 
of primitivism that figures differences of human endowment on a devel- 
opmental (rather than essential) scale conditioned primarily by envi- 
ronment. In this light, perhaps the most intriguing reaction to the sign 
language documented by the Long Expedition was that of Samuel Akerly, 
an M.D. and professor at the New-York Mechanic and Scientific Institu- 
tion, who delivered a lecture on the topic before the New-York Lyceum of 
Natural History in June 1823. Akerly was also the cofounder, with Samuel 
Latham Mitchill, of the New-York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb—a 
school that, under Akerly as director, experienced friction with Gallau- 
det’s more celebrated institution in Connecticut but that likewise applied 
the methods of Abbé Sicard for the education of the deaf in manual sign 
language. Akerly declared that the American Indians documented by the 
Long Expedition were unique among the known peoples of the world in 
that, being possessed of the faculty of speech, they had also developed “a 
system of signs, by which they could freely express their ideas.” In doing 
so, they expressed a universal principle of language formation: “Philoso- 
phers have discussed the subject of a universal language, but have failed to 
invent one, while the savages of America have adopted the only one which 
can possibly become universal. The language of signs is so true to nature, 
that the deaf and dumb, from different parts of the globe, will immediately 
on meeting, understand each other.”*' The universality of gesture was a 
common refrain of early American deaf education, drawing philosophical 
currency from a transatlantic discourse inquiring into the nature of lan- 
guage itself. For the Scottish Common Sense philosopher Thomas Reid, 
language was composed of two sign types: the “natural” (which originated 
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human expression in a state of nature prior to all social covenants); and the 
“artificial” (which are essentially arbitrary and become meaningful only 
“by compact or agreement among those who use them”). Despite their 
archaic origins, “natural” signs are not dead but “have a meaning which 
every man understands by the principles of his nature” and are conveyed 
through modulations of voice, gesture, and expression as the chief means 
by which “we give force and energy to language.”® By contrast, “artificial 
signs” compose a system that has been grafted onto natural language, and 
have proliferated to such a degree that they have occluded the primary 
qualities of human nature itself: “Is it not a pity that the refinements of a 
civilized life, instead of supplying the defects of natural language, should 
root it out, and plant in its stead dull and lifeless articulations of unmean- 
ing sounds, or the scrawling of insignificant characters?”* Rather than 
perfecting the expression of thoughts and sentiments, the skillful use of 
artificial language “is surely the corruption of the natural.”® For Reid, the 
signposts that might lead us back to nature were offered by the deaf and 
by “savage” peoples, both of whom retained a greater share of natural lan- 
guage by conditions of necessity. 

Reid’s theories offer a valuable context for explaining that, although the 
thrust of Akerly’s claim above is complimentary to the inventive powers 
of American Indian peoples, his primary motivation was not to herald the 
cultural accomplishments of Native Americans but, in a sense, to assert the 
primitivism of his own deaf students. After all, despite the dramatic devel- 
opments in deaf education in France in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, the commonplace view was that the deaf were ineducable—Kant, 
for example, declaring them capable only of an analogue of reason but 
not reason itself.‘ From Akerly’s point of view, if Indians and the deaf 
expressed manually a human capacity for iconic expression that was truly 
universal among the hearing and nonhearing alike along the lines imag- 
ined by Reid, the physical limitation of deafness did not enforce an impas- 
sible upper limit of cognition but merely froze linguistic development at 
a primitive state—a condition that could be mitigated and elevated by 
rigorous instruction in language that contained both iconic and symbolic 
elements.” Thomas Gallaudet, who also took instructive note of the Long 
Expedition, agreed with this sentiment but went further, championing the 
“natural language of signs” not only as a vehicle of deaf instruction but 
as a language whose “genius” was demonstrably superior to oral language 
for moral instruction because of its “peculiar adaptation to the mind of 
childhood and early youth, when objects addressed to the senses, and 
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especially the sight, have such a sway over the mind.” In this, Gallau- 
det’s recommendations track closely with Reid’s, who predicted, “Where 
speech is natural, it will be an exercise, not of the voice and lungs only, but 
of all the muscles of the body; like that of dumb people and savages, whose 
language, as it has more of nature, is more expressive, and is more easily 
learned.” 

Joining threads from a diverse array of cultural discourses and human 
geographies, the philosophical dream to restore the perfection of the natu- 
ral through language connects a transatlantic vogue of the primitive to an 
emergent discourse of disability. What unites them is a romantic nostal- 
gia, and a common sense that non-normative experiences of embodiment 
(marked by deafness, or racial difference) correlated to a desirable state of 
expressive freedom—a sort of negative capability, rooted in the body, that 
was untainted by the artifice of reason. Overburdened by artificial lan- 
guage, nondisabled white bodies were, in a sense, physically and emotion- 
ally impaired because the naturally expressive impulses of the body were 
disconnected from the governing systems of an acquired order of thought. 

A similar vision of natural language was cherished also by Peter Du 
Ponceau at the American Philosophical Society. Writing in his private 
notebook on philology, Du Ponceau projects an uncharacteristically 
romantic fantasy of linguistic emancipation: 


There is an intuitive language which man speaks only to himself. What 
crowds of ideas rush at once upon the mind in case of a sudden disappoint- 
ment or good fortune. There is no time to clothe them in words, the past, 
the present, & the future pass at once in review before us, accompanied 
with fancies of what might & did not happen. Such probably will be the 
mode of communication of immortal minds when freed from the shackles 
of our earthly bodies—The nearest a language comes to this mode of com- 
munication, the more perfect I would conceive it to be.” 


In this, Du Ponceau posits ideas as cognitively prior to their representa- 
tion in language; languages give the form to ideas that makes possible 
their social expression, yet the external relays of thought through lan- 
guage distort and temporally delimit an underlying essence of mental 
activity that is unalloyed by linguistic structure. Unlike Gallaudet, Akerly, 
or Reid, Du Ponceau does not figure expressive liberation explicitly in a 
return to the uncivilized body but rather in the emancipation of immor- 
tal minds “from the shackles of our earthly bodies.” But “bodies,” in this 
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sense, are less literal than existential—a generalized figure of post-Babel 
linguistic embodiment that measures the distance from which we are 
separated from the primacy of intuition through the impassable cognitive 
limit of death. And yet there is a sense that not all languages have fallen 
equally into fragmentation, and a hope—suspended on the dash that fol- 
lows that sentence, and resurrected in the subjunctive mood of the one 
that follows—that a language approaching the purity of primary intuition 
may yet be a living reality on earth. In these private notebooks, crucibles 
for his researches into Native American linguistics and his evolving ideas 
about language, Du Ponceau projects a careful and studious method that 
meticulously synthesized vocabularies, grammars, and travel dispatches 
from a range of printed and epistolary sources. But in passages like that 
above, he indulges also his visionary cast of mind and ruminates on the 
metaphysical wish that animated his investigations. That wish joins sci- 
ence to a form of romanticism that is proto-Emersonian in its desire for 
transcendence. In Emerson’s circular scheme, nature is “the vehicle of 
thought”: words are the signs of natural facts, which in their particularity 
are signs of spiritual facts; nature is both “the symbol of the spirit” and 
“a metaphor of the human mind.” To return to nature is to return lan- 
guage to the primary intuitions of mind in consonance with the elemental 
order of the world, a process that correlates the expressive component of 
individual self-fashioning with spiritual enlargement. This process has a 
primary moral dimension for Emerson that, like Gallaudet before him, he 
identifies prototypically with “children and savages.””' Like Emerson, who 
also grapples with the earthly limitations of our means to know in “Expe- 
rience” and declares that he would “die out of nature, and be born again 
into this new yet unapproachable America I have found in the West,” 
Du Ponceau imagines a state of rebirth from earthly shackles.” But even 
though he shares with Emerson a transcendent ideal, for Du Ponceau this 
ideal is joined to a living research agenda that sought material verifica- 
tion in the Indian languages of the American West—not, in other words, 
in that “new yet unapproachable America” that was an ever-retreating 
figure for a national and individualistic imagination but in a proximate, 
undiscovered linguistic territory that might be documented as living fact 
through the coordinated actions of the APS and the War Department. 
Proper description and classification of new languages was the focus, the 
object of investigation, but this object was also the means of discovery of 
the “more perfect” language, which, though, conceived in the ideal, was 
anticipated as a living achievement on earth. Did sign language answer to 
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this “more perfect” conception, the fulfillment of a long-anticipated wish? 
In notebooks from later years, Du Ponceau includes entries on Plains 
Indian Sign Language, suggesting that it eventually formed a serious 
object of his linguistic contemplations and that it had been upgraded, in a 
sense, from the instructions he had coauthored for the Long Expedition, 
which classified them in passing only as a kind of dramatic performance.” 
But the evidence suggests that Du Ponceau had not arrived at anything 
approaching a final determination on the question when the notebooks 
break off gradually after 1829—the open-ended entries on sign language 
persist alongside other unresolved questions and mental impressions. An 
offset remark in his notebook from 1826 speaks suggestively to those ques- 
tions that remained unanswered and were perhaps for him unanswerable: 
“Ideas rush in masses upon the mind.”” 


x * %* 


In one sense, the literary and linguistic assemblage constructed across this 
chapter comes full circle here—from the material apparatus of empire; 
to the misrecognized prevalence of Plains Indian Sign Language across 
a vast extent of borderlands territory; to Euro-American meditations 
on the expressiveness of the racialized Indian body; in an emergent dis- 
course on deafness, disability, and universal language; and once again to a 
philosophical vantage point that gazed west in anticipation of theoretical 
fulfillment and relied on the material apparatus of empire to fulfill that 
purpose. If this itinerary is perhaps a circuitous one, that circuitousness is 
also one part of the point I am making. To return to one of the theoretical 
vantage points with which this book began, what Deleuze and Guattari’s 
figure of the rhizome offers in this context is a means to imagine more 
fully the often indirect relays that accomplish the theoretical and material 
work of westward expansionism. Undertaken as a surveying enterprise to 
demarcate a new international boundary, the Long Expedition was, from 
one point of view, a series of physical and documentary actions across an 
ill-charted physical territory that took its bearing from a coordinated net- 
work of political and scientific agendas. But the Long Expedition assumed 
a second material form in the guise of documents, a literary record—or, as 
the New York Globe put it, an earlier imperial “scheme to be filled up"— 
that triggered various forms of ideological and philosophical consolida- 
tion in a politicized climate of literary reception. The Long Expedition is, 
in other words, both a set of imperial actions and a set of representations 
about the nature of those actions; and it is the second life of the expedition, 
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in its multiple circulating representations, that offers a broader rhizome 
of social, philosophical, and print relations, one that maps retroactively 
a supplementary set of meanings onto the original imperial undertak- 
ing. What this suggests is that a full view of U.S. expeditionary actions in 
the western borderlands must include a discussion of, for example, dis- 
ability; and that to understand an emergent discourse on deafness and 
universal language theory, one must compass also the extents of west- 
ern U.S. empire. Constituted in these terms, such an archive privileges 
an elastic understanding of common historiographical binaries: center 
and periphery; national and international; social linguistic exchange and 
documented vocabulary; “savage” and civilized; bodies and print. But in 
charting the path of linguistic misrecognition through an imperial lens, 
such an archive risks passively reproducing the very documentary pro- 
cedures that consigned Native peoples to historical oblivion—the point 
at which, as Larzer Ziff put it in a passage quoted above, “sign language 
gave way to interpreted speech ... and cultural equality gave way to domi- 
nance and the process of literary annihilation.” 

By way of transition into the next chapter, then, let me reference an 
important alternative for thinking about networks that offers an indig- 
enous counterforce to the imperial rhizome. Contra the hegemony of 
Euro-American ideas that effaced Native claims of sovereignty and self- 
representation, Robert Allen Warrior has championed the figure of 
“intellectual trade routes” as a means of recuperating and reimagining 
indigenous networks of knowledge and cultural exchange. Whereas con- 
ventional histories of the movement of ideas in the Euro-American/Native 
encounter “has most often been considered a one-way process, with West- 
ern ideas and the Western classical tradition making their way to the 
Indian world from metropolitan centers to colonial indigenous margins,” 
Warrior writes that trade routes are “pathways [that] became trails and 
then networks of trails that criss-crossed the single landmass that is the 


Americas”: 


The many hundreds of cultures and civilizations that dot the American 
landscape are connected by those crisscrossing trails, and the supposed 
European discovery of the continent took place along those trails. Different 
indigenous groups have made more or less extensive use of these routes, but 
certainly all of them have had some knowledge of the world beyond their 
homelands. Even among a highly insulated group of people who exhibit 
next to no interest in such a world, it is hard to imagine that a generation 
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could pass without at least a few people developing a strong curiosity about 
the world over the next hill, through the next stand of trees, a little further 
downriver, or over a looming range of mountains.” 


The totality of Native sign language practice epitomizes one network of 
the intellectual trade routes Warrior describes. Circulating on Warrior’s 
criss-crossing networks of trails that pre-dated Columbus, PISL and other 
forms of sign constituted a key embodied medium for the circulation of 
indigenous knowledge from homeland to homeland that developed new 
forms of political and cross-cultural significance in the context of Euro- 
American colonization of the North American continent that also “took 
place along those trails.” Recuperating indigenous networks that have 
been forgotten or lost, the figure of intellectual trade routes—such that 
can arise in “a serendipitous moment in an archive or the sudden real- 
ization of a connection between things that had seemed disparate”’— 
also accounts for the transformation of indigenous networks in light of 
Euro-American contact and the forms of intellectual and human traffic to 
which the circumstances of encounter gave rise.” 

In this light, consider one final example in which the diverse elements 
of the imperial rhizome and the intellectual trade routes of indigenous 
America converge in a powerful romantic embodiment: a man named 
John Dunn Hunter, who walked into Samuel Akerly’s New-York Institu- 
tion of the Deaf and Dumb one day in the fall of 1822. As Akerly observes, 
Hunter was “the white Indian who had been restored to civilized society,” 
noting that “a sign language was used as a medium of communication 
between the tribes west of the Mississippi, among whom he had resided 
from his infancy.” According to Akerly, Hunter “observed every thing 
with that apparent indifference peculiar to the Indians of this country and 
yet his repeated calls at the school were the indications of a more than 
common interest, excited by seeing instruction imparted through the 
medium of signs, to those who could not hear.”” The author of a fasci- 
nating Indian captivity narrative that was published in 1823, Hunter was 
celebrated on both sides of the Atlantic and then widely condemned as an 
imposter, his autobiography “exposed” to be a fraud. Literary critics and 
historians today are less sure. Although credible evidence suggests that his 
account was truthful, that evidence is not conclusive; he persists as a fig- 
ure resistant to literary or historical classification. Hunter died in 1827 in 
Texas, following an unsuccessful bid to found the Red and White Repub- 
lic of Fredonia, a multiracial utopia that sought to unite twenty-three 
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local and displaced Native American tribes with members of the Edwards 
empresario grant near Nacogdoches under a republican constitution. 
According to Hunter, that effort was inspired by his experience of a pow- 
erful speech delivered by Tecumseh, the Shawnee icon of the Pan-Indian 
Confederacy, imploring the cause of collective Indian resistance to white 
depredations—a message that, for Hunter, was conveyed substantively 
through Tecumseh’s extraordinarily expressive powers of manual ges- 
ture. I have not found any other historical or secondary source discussing 
Hunter that notes his visits to the New-York Institution of the Deaf and 
Dumb or that comments on his knowledge of sign language. And yet his 
knowledge of PISL, corroborated in several instances by his Memoirs, sug- 
gests intriguing possibilities for cultural historians. In chapter 3, I explore 
the conjunction of oral and embodied speech within the literary domain 
of Hunter’s Memoirs as a means of opening up broader questions about 
the linguistic complexities of Indian political identity for Tecumseh’s Pan- 
Indian Confederacy in the borderlands region of the Northwest Territory 
and Canada. When traced schematically, if fragmentarily, across a broad 
array of textual topographies, social spaces, and historical silences, what 
emerge are extensive multilingual networks that may prompt us to rei- 
magine patterns of exchange, political and social relations, and contested 
identity formations across the multiple commons of Native America. 


John Dunn Hunter, Tecumseh, 
and the Linguistic Politics 


of Pan-Indianism 


The Troubling Case of John Dunn Hunter 


By the time Samuel Akerly met him at the New-York Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb in the fall of 1822, John Dunn Hunter had studied Eng- 
lish for at least three years, traveled east over the Alleghenies to gain an 
audience with Jefferson at Monticello, and traveled from Philadelphia 
to New York.' He is an enduring cipher of American literary and politi- 
cal history. The author of an internationally famous captivity narrative, 
Hunter was celebrated first as a gifted “white Indian” on both sides of the 
Atlantic, only to be maligned as an imposter in a campaign orchestrated 
by Lewis Cass and supported by such prominent figures as William Clark, 
Henry Rowe Schoolcraft, Jared Sparks, Peter Stephen Du Ponceau, and 
John Neal.* Hunter was assassinated, unaware that Cass’s campaign had 
shifted public opinion decisively against him, in obscure circumstances 
in Texas, in 1827, following his unsuccessful efforts to found an indepen- 
dent multiracial utopia called the Red and White Republic of Fredonia. 
By the end of the nineteenth century, the prevailing view remained that 
Hunter had been a literary and personal fraud. Contemporary scholarly 
discussion of Hunter, however, largely has followed the lead of Richard 
Drinnon’s 1972 reappraisal of Hunter’s claims of authenticity, in which 
Drinnon finds all of the major charges levied against Hunter to be politi- 
cally motivated and either unprovable or demonstrably false.* Amid 
ongoing speculations about the reliability of Hunter’s life story and its 
significance for cultural and political history, his knowledge of Plains 
Indian Sign Language has been unexplored.* Yet much of the controversy 
originally surrounding Hunter involved questions of language. Revisiting 
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his case in the present context reveals the degree to which the ideologi- 
cal struggle to shape an emergent national narrative concerning Indian 
Removal in the 1820s was impacted by nineteenth-century Indian linguis- 
tics (and, more to the point, impacted by the limitations of that discourse), 
even as it underscores the challenges of working with oral and manual 
sources of evidence that are often ambiguous and not always resolvable 
within traditional methods of historical verification. 

Excavating the full horizon of Native expressive practices and commu- 
nication systems along what Matt Cohen has described as “a spectrum of 
media modes” is an essential task for an American studies project that is 
committed to transcending the conceptual binary of orality and print and 
bridging the disciplinary divide between indigenous studies and the his- 
tory of the book. “To do so means engaging the implications of dissolving 
orality and literacy into a continuous topography or spectrum,” Cohen 
writes, “rather than thinking of them as a series of overlapping but always 
distinct cognitive categories or habits.” Favoring the open-ended dimen- 
sionality of the word “communication” to characterize that spectrum, 
Cohen’s work invites us to dismantle constructed hierarchies of expressive 
practice in order to assemble a comprehensive view of the “networked wil- 
derness.” A critical investigation of manual linguistic discourse is a neces- 
sary step in the goal of disrupting a binaristic historiography rooted in 
orality and literacy, a step that foregrounds questions of embodiment as a 
semiotic and social generator in combination with other Native modalities 
of communication, performance, and resistance. At the same time, there 
are compelling reasons to retain critical approaches to nonoral linguistic 
systems that recognize them as “distinctive cognitive categories or habits.” 
As Diana Taylor has argued, “part of the colonizing project throughout 
the Americas consisted in discrediting autochthonous ways of preserving 
and communicating historical understanding.” Historical misrecogni- 
tions of sign language effectively consigned it (and other Native nonoral, 
nonprinted expressive practices) to the margins of Euro-American under- 
standing, even as embodied forms of speech quilted social geographies, 
enacted and reproduced tribal memories, and brokered significant forms 
of colonial and imperial resistance for Native actors. 

Approached from this perspective, the widespread practice of Indian 
sign language offers a compelling opportunity to reimagine Native politi- 
cal alignments along a shifting international borderland that remained 
largely opaque to Euro-American eyes in the 1820s. As Eric J. Sundquist 
and Stephanie LeMenager have argued persuasively, James’s Account of 
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the Long Expedition was a key document popularizing the idea that the 
southern prairies were impenetrable and uninhabitable by whites, pro- 
voking, in LeMenager’s words, “crises of imagination” within the dream 
of westward expansion on an agrarian model.’ While the desolate image 
of the “inland deserts” evoked a climate of denial to U.S. national and ter- 
ritorial fulfillment, it also occluded complex intertribal economies of the 
southern plains that were rapidly transforming under pressures of forced 
emigration and complicating the political status of the border between 
the United States and post-Revolutionary Mexico. In this context, per- 
haps the most important unasked question concerning the sign language 
documented by the Long Expedition was a political one: To what degree 
did broad fluency in American Indian sign languages enable the forging 
of intertribal political alliances, and the organization of resistance to U.S. 
and Spanish (after 1821, Mexican) encroachment, on Indian lands across 
a long geographical frontier? In pursuing this question, the following two 
chapters treat in depth the case of John Dunn Hunter as a writer, politi- 
cal activist along the U.S./Mexico border, and troubling case study for a 
bevy of influential figures striving to control the ideological and narrative 
shape of western expansionism. Using Hunter as fulcrum to open up dis- 
cussion of the linguistic politics of Pan-Indianism, in this chapter I treat 
in depth the role of sign language in the development of Tecumseh’s Pan- 
Indian confederation in the Northwest Territory and, in chapter 4, con- 
nect that history to the remarkable story of the Fredonian Rebellion in 
Texas, and the efforts of the Mexican Comision de Limites to reckon with 
the complex racial and national implications of that event at the end of the 
1820s. 

Some background on Hunter’s life is warranted here. John Dunn 
Hunter was a phenotypically white man, who, by his own account, was 
captured by the Kickapoo during early childhood. Following a Pawnee 
raid, he was conveyed to the custody of an itinerant band of Kansas Indi- 
ans, with whom he lived for several years before being transferred subse- 
quently to the protection of the Little Osage near the Vermillion branch 
of the Arkansas River. At the time of this final transfer, Hunter was, by 
his estimate, ten to twelve years of age; he then spent the remainder of his 
youth with the Osage, under the adoptive and solicitous care of the war- 
rior Shen-thweeh and his wife, Hunk-hah, who had recently lost a son. 
During this period, he was bestowed the name “Hunter,” for the speed 
with which he acquired proficiency with a rifle. Following his adoption as 
a full member of the Osage, Hunter’s account of his individual life story 
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blends into a story of his people; in his Memoirs he is both witness to and 
fully invested as a participant in a Native American history dominated 
by complex political frictions and shifting alliances between the Grand 
and Little Osage, the Kansas, Pawnee, Maha, Otoe, and Potawatomi, and 
white traders across a contested geography in the lower Arkansas River 
basin. Hunting expeditions, dramatic episodes of armed conflict, and 
tense intertribal negotiation characterize this part of his account of his life 
story and are highlighted in a series of extraordinary narrative sequences, 
including the record of a remarkable sixteen-month journey with a small 
group across the Rockies to the Pacific Ocean, and Hunter’s account of 
Tecumseh’s impassioned speech before the Osage in 1811 (which I discuss 
in detail below). In 1816, rejecting on moral grounds an alcohol-fueled 
plan to rob and kill a white trader named George P. Watkins (who had 
previously displayed kindness to Hunter and had urged him to return to 
white civilization), Hunter abruptly left the Osage and warned Watkins of 
the plan against him. In response, Watkins declared that it was Hunter’s 
duty as a white man to join forces with him and fight the Osage—voicing 
a politics of racial essentialism Hunter was unprepared to accept. Disil- 
lusioned, and feeling acute misgivings at having “betrayed my country- 
men,” Hunter then wandered alone for several months in the wilderness. 
Within the storytelling progression of the Memoirs, Hunter’s rejection of 
Watkins’s demand of loyalty to white civilization is less personal than it 
stands as a rejection of the culture for which Watkins and his crew serve 
as a disturbing synecdoche. Conversely, his abrupt repudiation of the 
Osage is directed less at the broader culture of “his countrymen” than it is 
a rejection of the moral degradation of his people that contact with white 
culture had produced (exemplified specifically by the introduction of alco- 
hol), and that threatened to transform Osage society overall. 

Hunter’s account of his subsequent period of solitude marks a final 
transition in the development of his hybrid subjectivity and authorial 
identity. Remarkably, the figure that emerges from this crisis is a natural 
historian, ethnographer, and political visionary. Following his acquisi- 
tion of English (Hunter enrolled in several schools in the vicinity of Cape 
Girardeau and points south along the Mississippi and studied English 
for three years), Hunter characterized his new resolve in Humboldtian 
grandeur: “From the ready proficiency I had made, I thought of nothing 
less than the subjugation of the empires of science and literature, and 
when this had been accomplished, to have penetrated into unexplored 
regions in search of new truths” (79). The book to which this ambition 
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gave rise has the unusual distinction in first-person accounts of Indian 
captivity to be accompanied by a lengthy ethnological treatise docu- 
menting the social and political practices, materia medica, and religious 
and cultural systems of the Native American peoples among whom he 
had lived. Indeed, the title of the first edition of his book emphasizes this 
contribution to knowledge of Indian peoples ahead of the significance of 
his own remarkable life story and experience of captivity: Manners and 
Customs of Several Indian Tribes Located West of the Mississippi; Includ- 
ing Some Account of the Soil, Climate, and Vegetable Productions, and the 
Indian Materia Medica: To Which Is Prefixed the History of the Author’s 
Life during a Residence of Several Years among Them (Philadelphia: J. 
Maxwell, 1823). Prioritizing objective knowledge over subjective experi- 
ence, the book’s title stands as its own kind of narrative outcome to the 
experience of captivity. Prototypically, captivity narratives enact cycles 
of loss and return, community disincorporation and restoration, trial 
and salvation. Both Hunter’s title and book depart from this paradigm. 
Fashioning its author as an objective authority detached from the people 
the book describes, the title to the first edition does not figure Hunter as 
a captive redeemed by providence (as Rowlandson’s does) or restored to 
the social body of the United States in which the identities of captive and 
community are reestablished (as James Smith’s does). Instead, it figures 
a displacement of identity from experience to disembodied objectivity; 
the life is literally a prefix, implicitly devalued further by virtue of its 
placement at the end of the title sequence. 

The transformation of a preliterate experience of Indian captivity into 
an authorial persona capable of detached objectivity about the nature and 
ethnographic meanings of that experience forms the primary narrative arc 
of Hunter’s autobiography and stands as a significant innovation on the 
captivity genre. Written following his acquisition of English, the autobiog- 
raphy stages a literary reconciliation of these two postures as an ongoing 
meditative theme that highlights the linguistic constitution of experience, 
memory, and scientific discourse. For example, during his transformative 
episode of solitary wandering, in which he writes, “I looked back with the 
most painful reflections on what I had been, and on the irreparable sacri- 
fices I had made, merely to become an outcast,” Hunter did not yet know 
English, nor had he dreamed of “the subjugation of the empires of science 
and literature” that a “ready proficiency” with books would later inspire 
(66, 79). What he had instead was time and the power of patient observa- 
tion. Hunter relates that experience in the following manner: 
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The conflicts of the male buffaloes and deer, the attack of the latter on the 
rattlesnake, the industry and ingenuity of the beaver in constructing its 
dam, &c., and the attacks of the panther on its prey, afforded much inter- 
est, and engrossed much time. Indeed, I have lain for half a day at a time 
in the shade to witness the management and policy observed by the ants 
in storing up their food, the maneuvers of the spider in taking its prey, the 
artifice of the mason-fly (Sphex) in constructing and storing its clayey cells, 
and the voraciousness and industry of the dragon-fly (Libellula) to satisfy 
its appetite. (66) 


This passage enacts an intensive moment of temporal, linguistic, and epis- 
temological compression, what in Freudian parlance might be termed 
condensation. Rendering in English a moment of engrossed attention 
and knowledge formation governed originally by an Osage linguistic 
reality, Hunter exalts a Native modality of natural observation even as 
he rewrites that modality according to Euro-American conventions of 
taxonomy (marked pointedly by his incorporation of the Latinate terms, 
Sphex and Libellula). Linnaean classification is seemingly ascendant here, 
the organizing system that encompasses and signposts for his readers a 
prior order of understanding ultimately consonant with a Euro-American 
scientific worldview. But even as this particular literary consolidation of a 
preliterate experience of mind culminates in taxonomic clarity, Hunter’s 
Memoirs expresses throughout an ongoing struggle to reconcile incom- 
mensurable orders of linguistic understanding. Upon entering school at 
Cape Girardeau, Hunter reports initially having “great difficulty in learn- 
ing the pronunciation and meaning of words,” which, when “partially 
surmounted,” leads to his becoming “literally infatuated with reading”’—a 
description that suggests a relationship to the written word that was 
equally ardent and stupefying (77). “My judgment was so confused by the 
multiplicity of new ideas that crowded upon my undisciplined mind, that 
I hardly knew how to discriminate between truth and fable” (77). Dedi- 
cated study improves his confidence; but, even at the moment of the book’s 
writing, some six years following his departure from the Osage, Hunter 
voices in his opening pages acute ambivalence about the reconciliation of 
his preliterate self with his literary consciousness. Hunter opens his pref- 
ace with an expression of reluctance that was an established convention of 
nineteenth-century autobiography, that “in presenting myself to the world 
as an author, I have complied more with the wishes of friends than my 
own inclinations,” even as he specifies that reluctance in a manner that 
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announces his own authorial unconventionality: “This conviction arises 
from an imperfect acquaintance with the English language, and total 
ignorance of the art of book-making.” Moreover, Hunter emphasizes that 
the subject of his book is drawn entirely from memory “of events, persons, 
and things, which are many years separated from the present, and some 
of them so remotely, as barely to come within my recollection” (1). In 
light of these limitations, what enables the production of the manuscript 
is the successful interface of Hunter’s memory of experience with Euro- 
American epistemological and literary techniques. On one hand are the 
“interrogations respecting some of the subject matter” by his editor and 
associate Edward Clark, a process of inquiry that precipitated the organi- 
zation and presentation of “events, persons, and things.” On the other is 
the retrospective bifurcation of his memory according to distinct literary 
frameworks and narrative postures: “the story of my captivity,” written 
in the first person according to the conventions of the captivity narrative; 
and in “a detached form, under appropriate heads, my observations on 
the Manners and Customs of the Indian tribes dwelling westward of the 
Mississippi, and my notices on the climate, soil, and vegetable productions 
of the territory occupied by them,” written primarily in a detached third- 
person voice (1-2). 

Language, and its fraught relation to lived experience, is thus both 
the inaugurating and overarching theme of Hunter’s Memoirs, even as 
it stages an ongoing difficulty of narrative presentation and literary self- 
fashioning in the text itself. At stake in the act of authorship is not only 
the publication of his life story and knowledge of the lifeways and cul- 
ture of southern Plains Indians, but the production of a white personhood 
premised on an identification with the English language and organized 
subjectively through the literary conventions of both the captivity narra- 
tive and the ethnological treatise. For Hunter, this project entailed a bold 
claim to exceptionality. “It is a remarkable fact,” he writes, “that white peo- 
ple generally, when brought up among the Indians, become unalterably 
attached to their customs, and seldom afterwards abandon them. ... Thus 
far I am an exception, and it is highly probable I shall ever remain such” 
(11). In language that anticipates the Whorf-Sapir hypothesis of linguis- 
tic relativity—the twentieth-century linguistic theory inaugurated by 
Edward Sapir and developed by his student Benjamin Whorf that lan- 
guage determines the structure of thought and that different languages 
constitute cognitively distinct worldviews—Hunter goes on to remark 
that his mind often still returned to “the innocent scenes of my childhood, 
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with a mixture of pleasurable and painful emotions that is altogether 
indescribable.” Yet he also avows that his “intercourse with refined soci- 
ety, acquaintance with books, and a glimpse at the wonderful structure 
into which the mind is capable of being molded, have... unalterably 
attached me to a social intercourse with civilized man, composed as he 
is of crudities and contradictions” (11).° Although he finds the recollec- 
tion of childhood to be characterized by feelings that are “indescribable,” 
this is an expression of emotional rather than linguistic ambivalence and 
reflects a common romantic conceit that language corrupts the experience 
of natural innocence. But his affirmation of the benefits of civilized soci- 
ety, particularly “the wonderful structure into which the mind is capable 
of being molded,” expresses something else: a perception that literate and 
Euro-American world and self-understandings represent a cognitive space 
apart, a form and composition of mental experience that carries distinct 
and alternative advantages to the Osage linguistic reality of his youth. 

For Hunter’s early readers, the nature of this linguistic and cognitive tra- 
versal was a point of guarded meditation. One anonymous early reviewer for 
the Monthly Review granted the authenticity of Hunter’s self-representations 
but still wondered “that a person kidnapped in his infancy; torn away from 
all civilized society before he could lisp his mother’s tongue . . . should, in 
the short space of a few years from his escape, have been able to compose a 
volume in the English language, in which terms of art and science are fre- 
quently and appropriately used.” Marveling outwardly at Hunter’s quickly 
acquired literary competence, this assessment expresses also a peculiar 
unease—not, perhaps, that such an acquisition was impossible (and that the 
text was fraudulent) but rather that its evident achievement presented some- 
thing troubling, even uncanny. Seeking out but failing to discover points of 
slippage between Hunter’s literary performance and the contours of his life 
story only underscores the ambivalence of what Homi Bhabha has charac- 
terized as the discourse of mimicry. For Bhabha, “the desire of mimicry” is 
to elicit perceptions of reformed, but recognizable, difference, representa- 
tions that reveal the colonial subject as “almost the same but not quite”—or, 
in Bhabha’s revision of Freud’s phrase, “almost the same but not white.”'° 
From the perspective of this reviewer, Hunter was, it would seem, a white 
man who was nevertheless mimicking whiteness, a scenario particularly 
unsettling because the acquisition of a racially coded form of objectivity 
was all too attainable. 

What did it mean to embody, or inhabit, a white, as opposed to Native, 
authorial voice? In Hunter’s case, phenotypical embodiment did not 
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correlate seamlessly with the inhabitation of a style of literary objectiv- 
ity identified prototypically with whiteness. The racial nexus here is lan- 
guage itself, or more specifically the capacity of acquired English literacy 
to transcend and document reliably what was assumed to have been a 
bounded Native worldview. With Hunter, the “terms of arts and science 
are frequently and appropriately used”; but, premised on the fact that 
Hunter was “torn away from all civilized society before he could lisp his 
mother’s tongue,” the epistemological mastery coded as a white posses- 
sion is assigned to a linguistic realm he did not acquire in childhood and 
only belatedly came to command as something external to himself. This 
view was not limited to a skeptical reading public; indeed, within the 
Memoirs, Hunter had already anticipated something close to this outlook 
on the relationship of language to identity. Not long after his lone sojourn 
in the wilderness, he describes his first acquisition of English words in 
a remarkable passage that figures English as a kind of racial costume: 
“While in this place, I acquitted a knowledge of many words in the Eng- 
lish language, and, at the repeated and not to be denied instance [sic] of 
the American women, for the first time in my life arrayed myself in the 
costume of the whites; but it was a long time before I became reconciled to 
these peculiarly novel fetters” (69). It is a remarkable sentence. In the first 
compound independent clause, Hunter speaks of his acquisition of what 
appear to be two separate articles: English words and “the costume of the 
whites,” presumably Euro-American clothing provided at the insistence of 
the American women at Flees’ Settlement. Yet the ambiguity of that clause 
suggests that it may not, in fact, have been articles of dress with which he 
was urged to “array” himself but rather the English language itself—an 
ambiguity whose deliberateness is reinforced in the second independent 
clause, in which he again links the two in the artful phrase “novel fet- 
ters.” In this evocative moment of retelling, Hunter speaks ironically of 
his discomfort with both English-style clothing and the English language 
in a passage that advertises the eventual sophistication of his literary com- 
mand at the moment of composition, even as it figures language itself to 
be akin to a racially coded costume that may attire, but perhaps not trans- 
form, the identity of speaker beneath. For contemporaneous readers like 
John Neal who suspected Hunter of a bold literary forgery (and, perhaps, 
for skeptical modern readers as well), the passage might have provided 
something else: a wry hint of the author’s gambit, a signal that “the cos- 
tume” in play is the writer’s own literary persona, and that the Memoirs 
themselves have the fictional trappings of a “novel.”"! 
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Within the Memoirs, Hunter frequently renders linguistic variety in 
comparative terms and emphasizes the experience of speaking, listening, 
and thinking in Indian languages in episodes of cross-cultural encounter. 
Communication via Plains Indian Sign Language is depicted as an inte- 
gral element of these experiences, serving variously as an auxiliary to oral 
speech, a substitute for it when oral communication is impossible, and as 
the transcendent communicative component of formal oratory that com- 
pletes an exemplary scenario of public participation.” The sum of evidence 
presented by Hunter’s book strongly suggests that, whatever questions 
remain about the veracity of his overall account, his knowledge of Plains 
Indian Sign Language was real. In the first chapter of the Manners and 
Customs counterpart to his personal captivity narrative, “Considerations 
on the Physical and Moral Conditions of the Indians,” Hunter writes that 
in southern Plains cultures, “they use many signs, which convey ideas of 
entire sentences: such, for instance, as a circular motion of the extended 
arm in the direction of the sun’s course, to represent a day or half day; 
the rapid sweep of the hand represents a violent wind; the uplifted hands 
and eyes, an invocation to the Great Spirit, &c” (87). Albeit referenced here 
only in passing by way of general illustration, the descriptions of these 
three manual signs (the passage of a day; violent wind; an invocation to 
God or the Great Spirit) are accurate.” In this light, it deserves pointing 
out that the most common charge levied against Hunter by his detractors 
was that he plagiarized his account of the peoples and territories refer- 
enced in his book from existing sources (Nuttall and the Biddle edition of 
Lewis and Clark’s journals are cited most frequently as his likely sources). 
However, not one of these three signs had been published in any source 
prior to his initial application for copyright in Philadelphia, in February 
1823. In other words, Hunter’s knowledge of PISL could not have come 
from a printed source (including the James account of the Long expedi- 
tion, published later that year). Whether or not his acquisition of PISL 
reflects the life story he reports in all of its specificity, that acquisition 
transpired in a social scenario governed multiply by PISL, oral speech, 
and potentially other signifying practices as well. 

This may seem like a labored point to establish, but it is worth dem- 
onstrating that Hunter’s ethnographic claims bear some close scru- 
tiny—an exercise particularly worthwhile given Hunter’s own insistence 
on the extraordinary complexity of the totality of Osage social and 
cultural practices. Affirming that PISL functions at times as an inde- 
pendent linguistic system while demonstrating his knowledge of it, 
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Hunter also insists that the full significance of manual sign language 
practice is knowable only by experience and a situated understanding 
of Native “idioms and habits”: “In regard to the signs used by the Indi- 
ans to connect their words, and render their languages intelligible, very 
little of a satisfactory nature can be said; because they are so variously 
adapted to their different subjects of conversation, as in general to baffle 
description” (86). In this subsection, titled simply “Signs,” Hunter con- 
textualizes manual linguistic signs within a broader cultural and bodily 
discourse that includes significant aspects of posture and bearing, and 
acts of pantomime referencing animals, plants, and action. Added to 
this catalogue of bodily actions are what he calls “significant emblems,” 
such as wampum, war clubs, and the wings of birds (some of which are, 
when appropriate, painted red or black to indicate climates of hostility 
or war), which Hunter characterizes as inflectional objects that organize 
the grammar of social and political practices and structure the seman- 
tics of cross-cultural exchange. 

Ironically, Hunter fulfills his insistence of the legibility of Indian dif- 
ference by confessing his inability to represent that difference adequately 
within the Euro-American literary discourse he has come to embrace. But 
even though the challenges of ethnographic and self-representation are 
framed in the Memoirs largely as an issue of language, linguistic transla- 
tion is not the ultimate barrier to literary transparency. Rather, it is the 
(literally) embodied nature of the social in its relations to various signi- 
fying practices that “baffle[s] description”—an issue that in this instance 
may have less to do with the multiform adaptations of sign language 
(complex though they are) than it does with the ungraspable totality for 
which embodied forms of speech are an unconsciously integrated com- 
ponent. Approached from such a vantage point, this representational dif- 
ficulty reflects an epistemological horizon of firsthand social experience. 
As the influential French sociologist Pierre Bourdieu writes in Outline of 
a Theory of Practice, what is at stake here are the social and cultural proc- 
esses whereby individual actors experience social reality as commonsensi- 
cal and natural rather than as constructed or artificial. Consider, in this 
light, Bourdieu’s major innovation in sociological theory in his famous 
elaboration on the concept of habitus, by which he means not the experi- 
ence of a socially sanctioned reality (or that reality itself in its objective 
qualities) but rather a regenerative principle of unconscious “dispositions” 
held by individual agents that orchestrates social and cultural practices 
into a coherent, embodied, and collective worldview: 
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One of the fundamental effects of the orchestration of habitus is the pro- 
duction of a commonsense world endowed with the objectivity secured by 
consensus on the meaning (sens) of practices and the world, in other words 
the harmonization of agents’ experiences and the continuous reinforce- 
ment that each of them receives from the expression, individual or collec- 
tive (in festivals, for example), improvised or programmed (commonplaces, 
sayings) of similar or identical experiences. The homogeneity of habitus is 
what—within the limits of the group of agents possessing the schemes (of 
production and interpretation) implied in their production—causes prac- 
tices and works to be immediately intelligible and foreseeable, and hence 
taken for granted. (emphasis in original)“ 


According to Bourdieu, the objective cast of a commonsensical world- 
view is reproduced through a noncoordinated aggregate of social action, 
but the ultimate structure of that worldview is always opaque to the indi- 
viduals who identify with it at any given moment. In other words, what 
makes complex social and cultural practices intelligible to their actors 
does not necessarily make them explicable by them. For Bourdieu, the 
unconsciously internalized aspects of social competence mean that sub- 
jects are forever hidden from understanding precisely why or how they act 
and express themselves as they do: “It is because subjects do not, strictly 
speaking, know what they are doing that what they do has more meaning 
than they know.” In Hunter’s case, what this suggests is that even the 
most careful literary dissection of, for example, the various adaptations of 
embodied gesture and sign language in Plains Indian culture may “baffle 
description” because that dissection will always fall short of articulating 
the global sens of cultural practices in their constitution of a shared social 
world. “Communication of consciousnesses,” Bourdieu suggests, entails 
an a priori sharing of unconscious dispositions also (80). This, of course, 
Hunter’s readers lack—even as the reviewer for the Monthly Review dis- 
cussed above senses that Hunter lacks his own Euro-American social and 
cultural dispositions as well. 

This is one way of describing how the body may encode speech that can- 
not be written, but that is not to say that the unconscious “dispositions” 
constitutive of a habitus do not signify in cross-cultural scenarios or that 
the body itself is unreadable in the absence of a shared social context that 
might make the semiotics of embodiment (and its underlying unconscious 
dispositions) fully intelligible. In the reminiscence of the London news- 
paper editor Cyrus Redding, for example, one of Hunter’s most striking 
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physical traits centered on “certain habitual movements of his limbs . . . and 
again and again the lifting of the hand on particular occasions towards 
the ear when he was speaking.” These actions, according to an American 
acquaintance who also took note of Hunter’s unusual physical mannerisms, 
appeared to be “most likely unconscious”; he reported to Redding that they 
were characteristic of Native American tribes of the South he had encoun- 
tered and that “he had seen no white but Hunter having it.”’° Another of 
Hunter’s posthumous defenders, H. B. Mayo, who had joined Hunter in the 
Fredonian Rebellion and was a cosignatory of the Fredonian Declaration of 
Independence, remembered him in this way: “His manners were, in general, 
quiet, grave and gentlemanly; but they would burst out into singular vivac- 
ity, when his feelings were raised, and then, at times, his high excitement 
would render him masterless of himself, and while it made him eloquent 
in gesticulation, frequently deprived him of all command over words. Any 
discussion relative to the situation and character of the Indians would rouse 
the level of calm in his ordinary manner into a storm that agitated his entire 
soul.” Whether the physical traits observed by Redding echoed manual 
linguistic signs, were merely gestural, or were the ingrained habits of a stud- 
ied racial masquerade is unknowable; by contrast, Mayo’s claim that Hunter 
was “eloquent in gesticulation” in the absence of oral speech strongly sug- 
gests the use of sign language. Neither is conclusive, but whatever the case, 
where these two accounts coincide is their assignment of embodied ele- 
ments of Hunter’s speech to a realm of unconscious dispositions that was 
racially valenced. Bodies carry echoes, visible traces of former selves. When 
Hunter’s body spoke, “masterless of himself,” it was, for these white observ- 
ers, the Indian talking. 


Hunter, Tecumseh, and the Social Character of Manual Discourse 


Embodied speech, social practice, and the limits of literary representation 
converge on what is surely the most powerful (and, following its publica- 
tion the most pointedly contested) episode of the Memoirs, in which Hunter 
offers his account of Tecumseh’s speech before the Osage during the lat- 
ter’s return voyage of his long southeastern tour following the New Madrid 
earthquakes in 1811 and 1812. As John Sugden has documented, Tecumseh 
informed William Henry Harrison on August 6, 1811, that he had already 
visited the Creeks and Choctaws and intended to visit the Osages; as Sug- 
den speculates, it is quite possible that Tecumseh’s Pan-Indianist mission 
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canvassed other tribes as well, as his journey led him through the country 
of the Chickasaws, western Shawnees and Delawares, Iowas, Sacs, Meskwa- 
kis, Sioux, Kickapoos, and Potawatomis.'* In his account of the speech, 
Hunter expresses awe at Tecumseh’s oratorical prowess and testifies to the 
unprecedented effect Tecumseh’s forceful eloquence had on his audience, 
for whom “the occasion and subject were peculiarly adapted to call into 
action all the powers of genuine patriotism,” who felt keenly Tecumseh’s 
“vehement narration of the wrongs imposed by the white people on the 
Indians,” and who, “on this occasion, felt the portraiture of Te-cum-seh but 
too strikingly identified with their own condition, wrongs, and sufferings.” 
Avowing that “to do justice to the eloquence of this distinguished man . . . is 
utterly impossible,” Hunter twice indicates that Tecumseh’s use of embod- 
ied speech was essential to the public transaction of his address and that a 
mere transcription of his orally spoken words must fail to convey the power 
of his oratory: “This discourse made an impression on my mind, which, 
I think, will last as long as I live. I cannot repeat it verbatim, though if I 
could, it would be a mere skeleton, without the rounding finish of its integu- 
ments: it would only be the shadow of a substance; because the gestures, 
and the interest and feelings excited by the occasion, and which constitute 
the essentials of its character, would be altogether wanting” (28). Shadow 
and substance. In introducing Tecumseh’s speech with the above qualifica- 
tions, Hunter fashions an ideal of Indian oratory as socially transactional on 
multiple linguistic and affective registers. What stands out is the superior 
linguistic weight he grants to physical gesture relative to oral speech on an 
expressive spectrum for which even a “verbatim” transcription of the latter 
would be inadequate to convey that spectrum’s full semantic and emotional 
richness. In chapter 1, I explored the commonplace reliance of nineteenth- 
century philologists on biological metaphors to organize research into the 
world’s languages. For pioneers of comparative grammar such as Friedrich 
Schlegel and Peter Du Ponceau, grammar was akin to the enduring skeleton 
and words to the impermanent flesh; by devoting the weight of inquiry to 
comparative grammar (rather than etymology), they hoped to sidestep the 
evanescence of cultural change and arrive at a more stable image of the his- 
torical relatedness of languages. For this generation of philologists, physical 
gesture and Indian sign language were, at best, negligible points of refer- 
ence. By contrast, Hunter employs a skeletal metaphor here to emphasize 
the inadequacy of spoken words to convey the linguistic reality of a momen- 
tous cultural event among the Osage, one given semiotic depth by manual 
components. The skeleton of words may have permanence on the page, but 
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a skeleton “without the rounding finish of its integuments” lacks the full- 
ness of life in all of its emotional, social, and political complexity for the 
Osage at a particularly urgent historical moment. Hunter’s shift of emphasis 
in his choice of metaphors only enhances this impression. Spoken words are 
described first as a “skeleton” and upon their second iteration reduced to 
“the shadow of a substance,” a diminishment of linguistic presence for spo- 
ken words in favor of the unrecorded “gestures, and the interest and feelings 
excited by the occasion,” which he finds to constitute “the essentials” of the 
speech’s social “character.” 

What follows in the text is Hunter’s oral transcription of Tecumseh’s 
speech from memory; it stands as the only historical record of his speech 
before the Osage.” The speech begins by positing commonality between 
all Native peoples, grounded in shared origins and shared loss, and with a 
plea for solidarity: 


Brothers—We all belong to one family; we are all children of the Great 
Spirit; we walk in the same path; slake our thirst at the same spring; and 
now affairs of the greatest concern lead us to smoke the pipe around the 
same council fire! 

Brothers—We are friends; we must assist each other to bear our bur- 
dens. The blood of many of our fathers and brothers has run like water 
on the ground, to satisfy the avarice of the white men. We, ourselves, are 
threatened with a great evil; nothing will pacify them but the destruction 
of all the red men. (29-30) 


Tecumseh continues by invoking the charity of their common ancestors in 
providing for the “feeble” whites who “could do nothing for themselves”; 
shifting to the present, he then declares the whites are no longer friends 
to the Indians, that first they wanted Native lands but now will not be 
satisfied but with the extermination of all Native peoples. Moving to the 
purpose of his political mission, Tecumseh then makes a dramatic appeal: 


Brothers—The red men have borne many and great injuries; they ought to 
suffer them no longer. My people will not; they are determined on ven- 
geance; they have taken up the tomahawk; they will make it fat with blood; 
they will drink the blood of the white people. 

Brothers—My people are brave and numerous; but the white people are 
too strong for them alone. I wish you to take up the tomahawk with them. If 
we all unite, we will cause the rivers to stain the great waters with their blood. 
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Brothers—If you do not unite with us, they will first destroy us, and 
then you will fall an easy prey to them. They have destroyed many nations 
of red men because they were not united, because they were not friends to 
each other. (30-31) 


Invoking the Shawnee alliance with the British on the Canadian border, 
Tecumseh promises that “Our Great Father, over the great waters” may 
be counted on for soldiers, rifles, and other material assistance. He then 
ends with an appeal to the Great Spirit, an explicit reference to the New 
Madrid earthquakes, and a prophetic vision of divine retribution against 
the whites in language that anticipates the Ghost Dance Religion nearly 
eighty years later: 


Brothers—The Great Spirit is angry with our enemies; he speaks in thun- 
der, and the earth swallows up villages, and drinks up the Mississippi. The 
great waters will cover their lowlands; their corn cannot grow; and the 
Great Spirit will sweep those who escape to the hills from the earth with 
his terrible breath. 

Brothers—We must be united; we must smoke the same pipe; we must 
fight each other’s battles; and more than all, we must love the Great Spirit: 
he is for us; he will destroy our enemies, and make all his red children 
happy. (31) 


It is a powerful oration in Hunter’s retelling. Tecumseh’s message led 
Hunter to view war as imminent, and its consequences in restoring the 
rights and lands of Indians as inevitable. But according to Hunter, the 
Osage refused Tecumseh’s overtures and request for armed confederation. 
Despite this political failure, and despite the unrecoverability of the “ges- 
tures” and the “interest and feelings” of an affective social reality Hunter 
exalts as forming “the essentials of its character,” Tecumseh’s speech crys- 
tallizes the nature of the cryptolinguistic archive. By Hunter’s own reck- 
oning, the oral documentation of Tecumseh’s speech elides more semantic 
content than it discloses. Yet what remains offers to literary and histori- 
cal interpretation an opportunity for a strategic rethinking of the extant 
Native American linguistic archive that is informed by its elisions and 
misrecognitions. In the first place, if the expressive and semantic subtle- 
ties of embodied speech are lost within the fine textures of an ephemeral 
social world in which it was a naturally recognized core component, what 
remains is a testimony that vouches not only for its presence but also for 
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its power as a social and cultural bridge between mutually unintelligible 
oral languages.”! 

In this context what matters is not that Hunter was unable to manifest in 
literary discourse the unconscious social dispositions necessary to convey 
the full “character” of his experience in print (or that Hunter’s readers likely 
lacked the complementary dispositions to grasp it). What matters is that 
Tecumseh did share those dispositions in the “network of relations” Lisa 
Brooks has characterized with the figure of “the common pot” and that the 
intertribal social compatibility brokered by manual gesture, documented 
here in a popular printed text, illustrated its wide currency as a potent polit- 
ical medium from the Great Lakes to the Great Plains and beyond.” 


Tecumseh, Sign Language, and the Linguistic 
Politics of Pan-Indianism 


Questions about language, land, and Indian political identity were cru- 
cially linked for both Native peoples and the United States government. 
Even as the cause of Tecumseh’s Pan-Indian movement reflected the 
regional political aims of Native peoples who began forming tribal con- 
federations to combat land dispossession in the Old Northwest at the end 
of the eighteenth century, emerging philological theories about the frag- 
mentation of Native languages in the early nineteenth century grew more 
central to the rationale of U.S. federal policy concerning tribal land ces- 
sions.” To understand the roles of sign languages and embodied speech 
in Tecumseh’s Pan-Tribal Confederation in the Northwest requires look- 
ing more closely at the political significance of Native multilingualism in 
the Great Lakes region in the context of the treaty system that governed 
U.S.-Indian relations through the nineteenth century (and that has lasting 
influence today). As Maureen Konkle has argued, treaties were paradoxi- 
cal: designed as instruments to dispossess peoples deemed culturally and 
racial inferior, treaties also legally codified Native populations as quasi- 
sovereign political entities known as “Indian nations” and in so doing 
affirmed their right and political capacity to enter into lawful contract.” 
Routinely violated, circumvented, and divested, the political legitimacy 
recognized by the establishment of Indian nations as negotiating entities 
nevertheless carried (and carries) real power and cultural significance 
for Indian identity that should not be questioned. Yet from the historical 
standpoint of the Pan-Indian movements and confederacies led by such 
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figures as Blue Jacket (Shawnee), Joseph Brant (Mohawk), Little Turtle 
(Miami), Tecumseh and his brother Tenskwatawa (often referred to as the 
Prophet [Shawnee]) across the Northwest Territory, treaties also carried an 
additional irony: the political autonomy recognized by the United States 
in the figure of separate “Indian nations” also entailed the divisibility of 
Native peoples.” Inscribing territorial boundaries of national difference 
largely on the basis of oral linguistic difference, the treaty system reflected 
a basic political and philosophical assumption that, as Walter Mignolo 
has put it, “languages were attached to territories, and nations were char- 
acterized by the “natural’ links between them.” But if this assumption 
reflected philological theories about the “natural” evolution and disper- 
sion of oral languages, that assumption was also mobilized as a political 
tactic for eclipsing Native forms of political collectivity that crossed shift- 
ing territorial locations in a multilingual and highly interactive world. 

In making this observation, I don’t mean to devalue the eighteenth- 
century emergence of the concept of “Indian nations” as a colonial construct 
or to exaggerate falsely confederated forms of Native political identity in favor 
of more permanent bonds of cultural and social cohesion realized at the level 
of tribe, village, or clan. What interests me instead here is the linguistic inter- 
face of a federal system of administration aimed at Indian land dispossession, 
and acknowledging the performative contexts in which political recognition 
of Native multilingualism (and specifically embodied language) was sought 
and rejected.” In exploring this issue, I take further insight from Mignolo and 
his concept of the “locus of enunciation” from which to imagine the embod- 
ied syntax of indigenous forms of knowledge and self-understandings in a 
larger political agenda of decolonization. A “locus of enunciation” is a site 
of speech, a borderland space of articulation—“border gnosis,” in Mignolo’s 
phraseology—that names the work of “subaltern reason striving to bring to 
the foreground the force and creativity of knowledges subalternized during 
a long process of colonization” and as such has the potential to remap our 
understandings of social and political geographies.’ Mignolo’s develop- 
ment of that figure aims preponderantly at sites of postcolonial emergence in 
contemporary settings; in my use of it here, I aim at a kind of historical and 
colonial reconstruction—fashioning, as Diana Taylor’s work suggests, both 
archives (textual histories, bodies) and repertoires of performance (in oral 
and embodied speech) in contest and conjunction with colonial processes 
that conspired in their very erasure. 

In the highly interactive cultural and social environment of a region 
the French called the pays d’en haut and that Richard White influentially 
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characterized as an exemplary “middle ground,” Algonquian peoples 
traded and intermarried among each other and with other Algonquians to 
the east and south, Iroquoian peoples to the east, Catawban-Siouan peo- 
ple to the west, and French, German, Scotch-Irish, and Anglo-American 
traders and backcountry settlers.” This was a world rich with linguistic 
diversity, and lexica from PISL users in the Trans-Mississippi region to 
the west would have blended with other variants of American Indian 
Sign Language (AISL), the Illinois trade language, trade jargon, and other 
media of cross-cultural exchange.” Writing of the Sauk and Meskwaki 
(Fox) peoples in Illinois, for example, Isaac Galland noted that 


the visible or written language of these people, consists principally of 
significant signs and gestures, by which they communicate their ideas to 
strangers, and a limited method of picture writing, which they have in 
use among themselves; such as are often seen engraved on their war clubs, 
gun stocks, or the wooden cases of their looking-glasses, and also such as 
are painted on trees, grave posts, and on the walls of their dwellings. They 
likewise have their simple hieroglyphics, wherein the delineation of part of 
the object or action, represents the whole; as the painting of a man’s hand, 
denotes the act of having struck an enemy.” 


In their range of travel and patterns of intertribal affiliation, the Shaw- 
nee exemplify the cosmopolitan scope and linguistic diversity of this bor- 
derlands region. In addition to their native language, varieties of Central 
Algonquian, Muskogean, and Northern Iroquoian languages formed ele- 
ments of a common linguistic inventory for the Shawnee.” Tecumseh was 
a powerful embodiment of Shawnee multilingualism. Renowned for his 
gifts of language and powerfully eloquent oratory, Tecumseh is known to 
have been fluent in Shawnee, Muskogee (his mother was Creek), and Eng- 
lish, and in the broad range of his diplomatic travels—from Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois to west of the Mississippi, across the south as far as Alabama 
and Florida, and possibly as far east as New York—he was unusually well- 
versed in practicing communication in diverse linguistic environments. 
Although it has not been acknowledged previously to my knowl- 
edge, the weight of evidence very strongly suggests that Tecumseh knew 
sign language and employed elements of it in his oratory.” This prob- 
ability has far-reaching, if to this point unexplored, significance for the 
linguistic politics of Tecumseh’s Confederacy and as a case study of Pan- 
Indianism more broadly, and more work needs to be done to realize its 
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full implications. But the circumstances of his exposure to various forms 
of sign language are easy to track. Although Plains Indian Sign Language 
was practiced far more extensively among Native peoples west of the Mis- 
sissippi, it has been documented among the Shawnee and other Great 
Lakes tribes on the territorial borders of the Trans-Mississippi region 
in the nineteenth century as well.** In his extended contact with Sauks, 
Meskwakis, Kickapoos, and Ojibwes (and in less extensive but still sub- 
stantive diplomatic relations with Iowas, Otoes, Missourias, and Osages), 
Tecumseh communicated with peoples who were also documented practi- 
tioners of PISL. In addition, other variants of American Indian Sign Lan- 
guage were present in the wider Great Lakes region the Shawnee called 
home. Among the Winnebago (who have not been classified as practitio- 
ners of the PISL variant), for example, Tecumseh exchanged speeches with 
people in present-day Wisconsin for whom (according to Caleb Atwater, 
as I discussed in chapter 2) sign language was a signature element of for- 
mal oratory.” 

Among surviving accounts of those who witnessed Tecumseh’s 
speeches firsthand, there is a striking level of consensus about the elo- 
quence and semantic significance of his use of manual gesture as a central 
and routine element of his oratory in cross-cultural settings. Moreover, 
several of these testimonies suggest that he was both deliberate and selec- 
tive in his employment of it. The most authoritative of these is offered by 
the former Shawnee captive and adoptee, interpreter, and Baptist preacher 
Stephen Ruddell. The same age as Tecumseh (twelve) at the time of his 
capture, Ruddell was a close companion of Tecumseh during the fifteen 
years he spent with the Shawnee and regarded Tecumseh as a brother. His 
relationship with Tecumseh continued following his return to white soci- 
ety, and he served as his interpreter on a number of important occasions 
including the 1807 Council of Greenville. In Ruddell’s words, Tecumseh 
was “naturally eloquent—very fluent—graceful in his gesticulation but 
not in the habit of using many gestures—There was no violence, no vehe- 
mence in his mode of delivering his speeches—He always made a great 
impression on his audience.”** Other sources affirm this view. As a wit- 
ness quoted by Henry Rowe Schoolcraft put it, “all he used [i.e., of “ges- 
ticulation”] was necessary and properly placed—every motion of his hand 
appeared to correspond with his feelings and added weight to the senti- 
ments he wished to enforce.”*”” Others witnesses found him forceful and 
animated in his use of gesture, though no less eloquent. In attendance at 
the 1807 Council of Greenville, John A. Fulton, later mayor of Chillicothe, 
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described Tecumseh’s speech as “rapid and vehement; his manner bold 
and commanding; his gesture impassioned, quick and violent, and his 
countenance indicating that there was something more in his mind, 
struggling for utterance, than he deemed it prudent to express.”** During 
Tecumseh’s famous speech reproaching General Henry Procter at the Sep- 
tember 1813 British retreat from Fort Malden—a speech that, according to 
John Heckewelder, “was in every body’s hands”—a contemporary British 
witness recorded that Tecumseh, “accompanied by powerful energy and 
gesticulation, protested against the infamy of abandoning the position.” 

To be sure, “gesture” and “gesticulation” are common elements of public 
oratory (and private conversation) for people unacquainted with any form 
of sign language, and none of the sources cited above specifically use the 
words “sign language” to describe the manual component of Tecumseh’s 
style of address. As William Stokoe pointed out, if sign language is always 
gesture, gesture is not always sign language.“ But if this recognition urges 
caution in classifying Tecumseh’s use of gesture, the evidence suggests that 
Tecumseh’s use of gesture contained signed linguistic components. In the 
first place, “sign language” was not a consensus label in the early nineteenth 
century. As I have discussed at length already, it was predominantly misclas- 
sified as sublinguistic in the antebellum period; given these limits to con- 
temporary understanding, many Anglo observers simply did not perceive 
American Indian Sign Languages as anything other than racially specific 
modes of ordinary gesture. But even where it was recognized as a developed 
linguistic system, terms such as “language of gesticulation” and “gesture 
language” were used to denote what we now recognize as AISL interchange- 
ably with, and perhaps even more frequently than, more modern-sounding 
labels such as the “Language of Signs” recorded during the Long Expedi- 
tion. In this light, the testimonials above are highly congruent with other 
accounts in which the presence of sign language is not in question. Second, 
although sign language had functional utility as a lingua franca and spread 
on that basis, it was also a language of prestige (sometimes reserved only 
for men, but commonly among elders, chiefs, and keepers of medicine) that 
enhanced the authority of those who used it; in that context, given Tecum- 
seh’s experience with varieties of AISL, it would be far more unsound to 
assume that he did not incorporate sign into his oratory than to consider 
the possibility that he did.” 

Analyzing the above accounts more closely lends further credence to 
this conjecture. Ruddell states: “He was naturally eloquent—very fluent— 
graceful in his gesticulation but not in the habit of using many gestures.” 
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The ambiguity of the offset phrase “very fluent” might conceivably be 
thought to modify alternately the language on either side of it but in con- 
text seems to refer to Tecumseh’s “graceful” use of “gesticulation”: while 
it makes sense to be “very fluent” in knowledge and use of a language, 
“very fluent” is a nonsensical descriptor for a static condition or personal 
talent, such as natural eloquence. Moreover, to describe gesticulation 
as “graceful” runs counter to conventional understandings of the term, 
which typically is used to denote gesture that is un-graceful, exaggerated, 
and ill-modulated—a characterization that would appear to be incongru- 
ous on its face unless Ruddell (like many others who used the term in this 
way) intended “gesticulation” to designate sign language.” This likelihood 
gains additional weight in light of the closing clause, in which he suggests 
“gestures” were something he was “not in the habit of using.” Spontaneous 
gesticulation in the act of oral utterance may be highly expressive, but it 
is also largely unconscious and not something consciously (or nonhabitu- 
ally) put to “use.” This sense accords with Schoolcraft’s unnamed source, 
whose suggestion that Tecumseh’s use of “gesticulation” was “necessary 
and properly placed” also strongly implies that it was deliberately coordi- 
nated with his oral speech. 

To be clear: I am not arguing in this moment that Tecumseh should 
be assumed to have signed all of his major speeches in concert with their 
oral delivery in a parallel physical narrative (Ruddell’s remarks alone 
seem to suggest this was not the case), or even that we can have any cer- 
tainty about his likely degree of fluency in one or more varieties of AISL. 
But it does seem logical that Tecumseh certainly could have incorpo- 
rated, and in fact almost certainly did incorporate some elements of the 
sign language that formed a commonplace component of his linguistic 
world into the communicative repertoire of his oratory in cross-cultural 
settings—even if those signed elements were largely perceived by his white 
audiences as ambiguous signifiers that denoted only his embodiment of 
racial eloquence. But if so, what does this mean? To credit sign language 
as a regular component of Tecumseh’s oratorical practice across a range 
of cross-cultural settings is also to acknowledge a compelling linguistic 
performance of the fundamental cultural and social unity of Native peo- 
ples that formed the core message of Tecumseh’s Pan-Indian argument. 
Despite his knowledge of English, Tecumseh made a point to speak in 
Shawnee in his orations before American and British officers, a practice 
that reflects Tecumseh’s commitment to represent the Shawnee people 
and not allow that symbolic position be vitiated by linguistic compromise 
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with whites.“ Given that his white audiences on these occasions were, pre- 
ponderantly, conversant neither in sign language nor Shawnee, Tecum- 
seh’s likely employment of both would have carried potent political 
symbolism: Tecumseh was not to be thought of only as a representative of 
the Shawnee but also as a figurehead who spoke for, and to, all Native peo- 
ples. Even so, wide misunderstanding of sign language as merely a physi- 
cal embellishment of oral speech by Anglo audiences ensured that this 
message was either not received or marginalized in the literary record. 
John Richardson, the British witness to Tecumseh’s speech before General 
Procter noted above, would later transform his memory of Tecumseh at 
the Battle of Detroit into the eponymous hero of an epic poem; but where 
Richardson’s firsthand account of the battle recorded Tecumseh’s “power- 
ful energy and gesticulation,” Tecumseh’s employment of sign language is 
absent completely within the classical mode of Richardson’s epic recon- 
struction of Tecumseh’s oratory. 


Tecumseh at Vincennes: Rereading the Archive 


Reading Tecumseh’s combination of Shawnee and sign language in trans- 
national oratory works against such instances of literary erasure, while 
illustrating the fundamentally cosmopolitan character of the Pan-Indian 
argument he embodied for official British and American audiences—an 
oratorical staging of political identity that was both tribal and intertribal, 
particularistic and universal. In this light, I want to reconsider one of the 
most significant political episodes of Tecumseh’s life: his famous meet- 
ing at Vincennes with William Henry Harrison, then governor of Indiana 
Territory, in August 1810. At that meeting, Tecumseh claimed that Native 
peoples owned their land in common, that the 1809 Fort Wayne Treaty 
ceding lands in the vicinity of the Wabash River (negotiated by Harri- 
son with representatives of the Miami, Potawatomi, Lenape, and Eel Riv- 
ers tribes) was illegitimate, and accused Harrison of arbitrarily dividing 
Native peoples against one another in a strategy designed to effect their 
total ruin: “You want by your distinctions of Indian tribes in allotting 
to each a particular track of land to make them to war with each other. 
You never see an Indian come and endeavour to make the white people 
do so. You are continually driving the red people when at last you will 
drive them into the great lake where they can’t either stand or work.” 
In response, Harrison flatly rejected Tecumseh’s claims for Indian unity, 
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positing (among other things) Native linguistic diversity as the primary 
and defining condition of nonafhliation: “It was ridiculous to assert that 
all the Indians were one nation. If such had been the intention of the Great 
Spirit, he would not have put different tongues in their heads, but have 
taught them all to speak a language that all could understand.’ As if to 
underscore the claim that linguistic diversity expressed ancient national 
divisions among Native peoples, Harrison’s translator first conveyed Har- 
rison’s reply in Shawnee, and then again in Potawatomi. But before the 
interpreter could finish this second translation, Tecumseh rose to his feet 
and, in the words of Moses Dawson, “began to speak with great vehe- 
mence,” declaring that “all the Governor had said was false” and accom- 
panying his words with “violent gestures” that served as a kind of “signal” 
to his men: “The governor was surprised at his violent gestures, but, as he 
did not understand him he thought he was making some explanation.” 
As Harrison recounts the episode in a letter to William Eustis, Madison’s 
secretary of war: “[Tecumseh] interrupted me before the interpreter could 
explain what I had said to the Potawatomies and Miamis and with the 
most violent jesticulations and indications of anger began to contradict 
what I had said in the most indecent manner.”* Dawson appears to have 
relied on sources additional to Harrison’s letter to Eustis for his narrative, 
but the consonance of both sources on Tecumseh’s “violent” bodily expres- 
sion at this moment (characterized alternately as “gestures,” “signal,” and 
“jesticulations”) indicate that Tecumseh was almost certainly interjecting 
in sign language—a choice that ensured his objections could be known 
by all of those Native Americans present within and out of earshot.” 
Whatever semantic content Tecumseh’s gesturing at Vincennes may have 
carried has not survived, but, whether or not Tecumseh’s manual rejoin- 
der responded specifically to Harrison’s remarks about Native linguistic 
diversity, his signed expression at this important historical moment pro- 
vides a powerful counterargument to Harrison’s claim that the “Great 
Spirit” had not “taught them all to speak a language that all could under- 
stand.” The weight of that counterargument is overwhelming. In degrees 
of mutual fluency in Algonquian languages, in the common employment 
of the wampum as a ritual tool of diplomatic exchange and technology 
of record keeping, in the “method of picture writing, which they have in 
use among themselves, such as are often seen engraved on their war clubs, 
gun stocks, or the wooden cases of their looking-glasses, and also such are 
painted on trees, grave posts, and on the walls of their dwellings,” and in 
the common use of sign language, members of Tecumseh’s Confederacy 
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did indeed have at their disposal a richly developed common repertoire of 
linguistic and communicative practices that challenged the Jeffersonian 
view that asserted Native political disunity as a function of continental 
linguistic diversity.” 

But the merits of this implicit counterargument, however cogent in 
theory, could not and did not prevail. The historical misrecognition of 
AISL was both epistemological and political; what became routine in the 
devaluation of sign languages by nineteenth-century linguists was staged 
in microcosm at Vincennes. As Charles Taylor argued in the modern con- 
text of the 1990s Québécois debate, claims of common identity turn in the 
first order on the politics of recognition.*' Absent recognition as a devel- 
oped form of human speech, sign language could not be acknowledged 
as the basis for a shared identity deserving of (or, in this case, forcefully 
demanding) political recognition. But if it was not translated, what mes- 
sage did Tecumseh’s use of gesture at Vincennes convey? Harrison’s words 
to Eustis betray suggestive ambiguities with respect to his perceptions of 
Tecumseh’s manual interruption; ironically, he seems to have perceived 
Tecumseh’s physical expression as an event that crossed supposedly frag- 
mented linguistic and political boundaries. Noting “violent jesticulations 
and indications of anger” offered in “the most indecent manner,” Harrison 
appears to be characterizing the use of sign language, rather than the con- 
tent of Tecumseh’s oral speech. Harrison reads this in the context of the 
spontaneous movements of other members of Tecumseh’s party, who had 
“also sprung up, arm’d with war clubs, tomahawks, and spears and stood 
in a threatening attitude. Not understanding his language I did not know 
what he had said, until the Interpreter explained it to me, but the Secre- 
tary of the Territory General Gibson, who speaks the Shawonese language, 
and was sitting near me, apprehending some violence, requested Lieut. 
[Jesse] Jennings to make a guard of 12 men, who were at a little distance, 
to stand to their arms.” Although he did not understand it, Harrison is, 
after a fashion, interpreting Tecumseh’s embodied expression here—not 
as speech, but as part of a broader semiotics of Indian hostility that beto- 
kened imminent violence. Tecumseh had arrived with a larger contingent 
of warriors than was expected; they were well-armed; their faces were 
painted vermilion; and as Tecumseh first spoke, Harrison observed the 
Potawatomi chief, Winamek (an ally to Harrison and enemy of Tecum- 
seh’s Confederacy), prime a pistol Harrison had presented to him a couple 
of days earlier. Even the earth was layered with portent. Refusing an invi- 
tation to convene the council on the portico of Grouseland, Harrison’s 
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home in Vincennes, Tecumseh is said to have declared “that the earth 
was the most proper place for the Indians, as they liked to repose upon 
the bosom of their mother” and accordingly seated his delegation on the 
grass—a piece of gamesmanship that was interpreted as “evidence that he 
either meditated or feared some fraud or treachery.”* But it was only when 
Tecumseh began to sign that weapons were drawn. The Tecumseh biogra- 
pher John Sugden has interpreted this pivotal linguistic shift as a failure 
of personal composure: “Tecumseh lost his temper,” he writes, and there- 
after, “for a few terrible moments it looked as if the council would disin- 
tegrate into bloodshed.”* Certainly (and by all accounts) this was a tense 
interlude, but emphasizing the bloodshed that did not happen misses a 
larger point. Speech broke out; violence did not. 

While the serial translation of Harrison’s English into Shawnee, 
Miami, Potawatami, and Wyandot formally enacted the politics of 
national linguistic division at the level of negotiating procedure, Tecum- 
seh’s interjection in manual signs upended that divisive formal protocol 
and refashioned rhetorically the grounds of exchange—even if the bodily 
expression of that linguistic intervention was not recognized as language 
by his adversaries. But even though Harrison would not acknowledge 
Tecumseh’s claims of Indian unity as politically legitimate, his actions 
and those of his men in response to Tecumseh’s “violent jesticulations” 
do express an instantaneous and urgent recognition (if momentary) of the 
political power of signed Native speech. Tecumseh’s ominous if inscruta- 
ble speech acts had changed the dynamics of exchange in a political arena, 
and he and his warriors were indeed united in opposition to the United 
States. 

It is telling in this regard that Harrison’s bid to regain control of the 
situation was linguistic and literary rather than physical: disbanding 
the council, Harrison declared he would no longer communicate with 
Tecumseh directly and would hereafter convey his answer to Tecumseh 
in a written message.” Ironically, during a subsequent meeting with Har- 
rison arranged two days later, Tecumseh employed bodily expression once 
more—but this time in a manner and with a message that Harrison was 
prepared to accept. Following a second meeting, Harrison visited Tecum- 
seh on August 14, when Tecumseh again affirmed his rejection of recent 
U.S. treaties and land purchases and vowed his reluctant intention to go 
to war with the United States in alliance with the British if these terms 
were not accepted and any further intention to negotiate treaties with 
Indians without their collective consent formally disavowed by President 
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Madison. In doing so, Tecumseh made clear his contempt for the Brit- 
ish and recognition of their manipulation of Indian peoples for their own 
advantage, without regard for the interests of his own countrymen, “and 
here he clapped his hands, and imitated a person who halloos at a dog, 
to set him to fight with another, thereby insinuating that the British thus 
endeavored to set the Indians on the Americans.”** Although it would be 
gratuitous to imply that Harrison was prepared to understand Tecumseh’s 
embodied expression only in the form of pantomime that likened Indians 
to dogs, the episode carries a potent if unintentional symbolism: both the 
intertribal cultural basis and specific political content of embodied speech 
went largely unacknowledged on the assumption that signed expres- 
sion could not be anything other than simple pantomime; regarded as a 
physical compensation for primitive oral languages, sign languages and 
embodied gesture only reinforced the ideological consignment of Native 
Americans to a lower developmental order of humankind. 

The confrontation between Tecumseh and Harrison at Vincennes 
was depicted frequently in popular literary and visual representations 
throughout the nineteenth century and was a particular highlight in the 
developing lore of Harrison’s military exploits in the run-up to his suc- 
cessful presidential campaign in 1840. Two of Harrison’s campaign biog- 
raphies from that year include illustrations depicting the tense moment 
of Tecumseh’s manual interruption of Harrison’s translated speech. In 
one, a lithograph by J. T. Bowen of Philadelphia titled Council at Vin- 
cennes: Gen. Harrison and Tecumseh, Harrison is seen at the head of his 
men to the left of the picture before the portico of Grouseland, in the 
act of drawing his saber after having risen from his chair; his soldiers, 
and Winamek among them, already have weapons drawn (figure 3.1).*” 
Tecumseh and his retinue appear to be grouped on the lithograph’s 
right. But here, there is a climate of confusion. Whereas Harrison and 
his men (including Winamek) are arrayed in a disciplined formation in 
collective recognition of Tecumseh’s violent threat, Tecumseh’s entou- 
rage is a cluster of disordered and contradictory intention. While one 
follower, in a kneeling position, is poised to strike with his war club, 
the remainder of Tecumseh’s entourage is discomfited; fear and dismay 
play clearly across several faces, and one Native man, his back turned, 
appears to be in the act of abandoning Tecumseh in a hasty effort to flee. 
Only the figure that is presumably Tecumseh, his right hand uplifted 
with a knife, has the force of character to stand fast and the physical 
charisma to match and visually offset Harrison. The blocking of these 
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Figure 3.1. J. T. Bowen, Council at Vincennes: Gen. Harrison and Tecumseh. Litho- 


graph. Philadelphia. This image, in which Harrison’s and Tecumseh’s respective 
retinues flank and visually frame a signing translator and interpreter, was pub- 
lished in The Life of Major-General William Henry Harrison: Comprising a Brief 
Account of His Important Civil and Military Services, and an Accurate Description 
of the Council at Vincennes with Tecumseh, as well as the Victories of Tippecanoe, 
Fort Meigs and the Thames (Philadelphia: Grigg & Elliot, and T.K. & P.G. Collins, 
1840). Courtesy of the American Antiquarian Society, Worchester, MA. 


figures tells one kind of story about Vincennes and the conflict it repre- 
sents, which would have been both flattering and familiar to Harrison 
and his advocates: U.S. military taciturnity, discipline, and competence, 
poised against savage anger, confusion, and cowardice. But what is most 
striking is not this rote ideological opposition, organized around the 
synecdochic bodies of Harrison and Tecumseh; it is that neither of them 
appears to be the focus of the picture at all. Instead, the focal point of 
the lithograph is devoted entirely to Harrison’s interpreter—his position 
of visual emphasis enhanced by the space on either side of him (every 
other figure is part of one cluster or the other) and framed for the eye 
by two angled trees at the center rear of the scene. With his right index 
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finger placed upon the open palm of his left hand, the interpreter clearly 
appears to be in the act of signing to Tecumseh and his host. And yet, 
visual details within the lithograph, coupled with the corresponding 
text in Harrison’s biography, vex the particulars of the visual scenario. 
Notably, neither the primary source materials describing the episode 
nor the details of Harrison’s biography in which the image is included 
suggest that that the interpreter was, in fact, gesturing at all. That action 
is attributed solely to Tecumseh: “As soon as [Harrison’s speech] was 
interpreted in Shawanoese, Tecumseh interrupted the interpreter, and 
said it was ‘all false; and giving a signal to his warriors, they seized their 
knives, tomahawks and war-clubs and sprang upon their feet.” In this 
description, only Tecumseh is noted to be “giving a signal”; the “knives” 
and other weapons appear to be theirs and not his. But in the accompa- 
nying image, the figure presumed to be Tecumseh is facing away from 
his men; instead of “giving a signal to his warriors,” his knife is uplifted. 

Who, then, is Tecumseh in this scene? Complicating the question still 
further is the identical dress worn by the two figures: unlike any of the 
other Native men in Tecumseh’s entourage, both figures have match- 
ing fringed leggings and belted tunics; both wear feathers in their hair 
and on their collars; and both wear what appear to be peace medallions 
around their necks. The conventional blocking of this scene in other 
visual representations of it uniformly depict Harrison and Tecumseh 
as facing adversaries; Tecumseh’s arm is always raised, and is often 
(though not always) shown to be holding a weapon (see figure 3.2). That 
conventional iconography suggests that the figure in the Bowen litho- 
graph, with knife raised, is indeed Tecumseh and not the signing figure 
at its center. Nevertheless, the peculiar interchangeability of their dress 
and accoutrements invites the recognition of a powerful form of ideo- 
logical work at play here, a displacement of embodied political speech 
from Tecumseh to the interpreter and the substitution of violence (in the 
superimposition of the weapon for the “signal”) for that speech. In the 
end, what is perhaps most clear is also what is most surprising. In the 
Bowen lithograph—nominally a depiction of the famous confrontation 
between Harrison and Tecumseh—the two famous principals play visu- 
ally supportive roles, at the heads of two flanking phalanxes that serve 
also to frame the ambiguous true subject of the image at its center: a 
Native man in an act of signed speech. 

Regarded individually, the sketchy accounts of the historical record 
perhaps betray little that is recoverable in the way of manual linguistic 
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Figure 3.2. John Reuben Chapin, Genl. Harrison & Tecumseh. Engraving by Wil- 
liam Ridgeway. New York Public Library, Mid-Manhattan Picture Collection, PC 
AME-181, New York. In this more conventional view of the Council at Vincennes, 
Tecumseh and Harrison’s confrontation is unmediated by any translator or inter- 


preter; unlike the Bowen lithograph, this image depicts a gesture for Tecumseh 
but encodes it as an assertion of violent intentionality by redirecting it from his 
entourage (and toward Harrison) and correlating it to his upraised tomahawk. 


content. But ultimately, the politically intertwined questions of what 
Tecumseh may have said and his unintelligibility for Harrison are per- 
haps less consequential than the broader grammars and networks of 
intertribal alliance, resistance, and claims of self-determination that 
are invoked by his gestures in and of themselves. In chapter 4, I return 
once more to the figures of Tecumseh and John Dunn Hunter and 
explore more deeply the political networks and communicative rep- 
ertoires that connect Tecumseh’s Great Lakes region to the massive, 
if quixotically doomed, effort of political coordination represented 
by the Fredonian Rebellion in east Texas in the 1820s. Throughout, 
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the haunting literary presence of Indian sign languages—unclassified, 
misunderstood, yet still represented—persists as a means of reimag- 
ining political and social relations and contested identity formations, 
across the intellectual trade routes and cryptolinguistic archives of an 
early western borderlands that connected Canada to Mexico. 


Connecting Borderlands: 
Native Networks and the 


Fredonian Rebellion 


The speech of the savages abounds in figurative expression and 
actions. In order to criticize a lack of truthfulness, they put two 
fingers on the edge of their lips and with very rapid movements they 
represent the volubility of the tongue. At the end of the action they 
say, “man with two tongues, or serpent’s tongue.” Quippe domum 
timet ambiguam, tyrios que bilingues. Virglil]. 

—From the diary of General Manuel de Mier y Terán, June 3rd, 1828 


Circulations of Resistance 


Although Tecumseh’s diplomatic mission to the Osage ended in failure, 
John Dunn Hunter’s publication of his speech ensured its longevity in 
print, even as it provided for Hunter an ideological template with which 
to frame his own acts of Native organization and resistance in Texas—an 
outcome that brings the complex alliance of Native and British interests 
on the U.S./Canadian border to bear on the even broader confederation 
of Native and U.S. extranational interests on the construction of the U.S./ 
Mexico borderlands in the 1820s.' Sign languages and manual gesture, 
wampum, rumor, prophetic news, and a transatlantic war of words con- 
stitute some of the key “intellectual trade routes,” as Robert Allen Warrior 
has theorized them (and which I first discussed in chapter 2) that bring 
these two borderlands histories into alignment. For Warrior, intellectual 
trade routes may cross time and space “across great geographical and cul- 
tural divides,” enacting emancipatory intellectual geographies that unite 
indigenous knowledges and textualities with patterns of trade, human 
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travel, and practices of reading on pathways that crisscross European and 
indigenous spaces.” Enlisting this term here elicits a sense of the multi- 
form circulations of ideas that connected Tecumseh’s Confederacy and 
his brother Tenskwatawa’s religious movement to the U.S/Mexico border- 
lands, but it is particularly apt in this context for evoking also the con- 
sequential presence of the network itself, as independent of the ideas it 
conveyed, in the discourse of Pan-Indian resistance in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. 

As the meeting between Tecumseh and William Henry Harrison at Vin- 
cennes discussed in chapter 3 demonstrates, a key measure of the political 
potency that nonoral and nonalphabetic Native communication systems 
carried was the level of threat they were perceived to embody by official U.S. 
audiences. Wampum exchange practices are another prime example. Intel- 
ligence recording the wide traffic of wampum belts advancing the cause 
of the Confederacy was sought and received with a great deal of trepida- 
tion; indeed, William Clark warned Harrison in the fall of 1810 of rumors 
he had heard that Tenskwatawa had sent wampum belts to tribes west of 
the Mississippi in advance of a planned attack on Vincennes.’ As schol- 
ars such as Matt Cohen, Phillip Round, and Birgit Brander Rasmussen 
have discussed in groundbreaking recent work, the multiform purposes of 
wampum exchange (identified commonly with Native peoples of the east- 
ern seaboard and the Haudenosaunee but practiced also by the Shawnee 
and other tribes of the Great Lakes region) exemplify the incongruence of 
Native and alphabetic writing systems even as they illustrate, in Rasmus- 
sen’s words, “the inter-animation between alphabetic and indigenous litera- 
cies.” Functioning variously as information media in intertribal exchange, 
forms of currency, objects to solemnize promises, ritual mnemonic devices, 
and forms of personal surrogacy, wampum materializes the multisemiotic 
and changeable qualities of Native networks often felt to be most threaten- 
ing to systems of federal management in western borderland territories. In 
particular, because wampum belts were not only a medium for conveying 
information but also a form of personal surrogacy—a means of supplying 
presence in the space of absence—news of their circulation west of the Mis- 
sissippi would have been particularly ominous for Clark and Harrison. For 
his followers, Tenskwatawa himself was bearing his millennialist message of 
resistance on routes of circulation that could not be contained by control of 
his physical body. 

John Tanner, the white captive and adoptive Ojibwe who coauthored 
(with Edwin James, compiler of the account of the Long Expedition) 
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a highly important and ethnographically rich memoir of his life in and 
beyond captivity, provides a detailed account of an earlier reception of 
Tenskwatawa’s wampum in his village in what is today Minnesota that 
illustrates this dynamic. An arriving stranger, by dress an Ojibwe, but 
marked by “something strange and peculiar in his manner,” announced a 
list of injunctions, including prohibitions on dogs, flint and steel, alcohol, 
and other influences of settler colonialism. “The prophet himself is com- 
ing to shake hands with you,” the stranger said. 


When the people, and I among them, were brought into the long lodge, 
prepared for this solemnity, we saw something carefully concealed under a 
blanket, in figure and dimensions bearing some resemblance to the form of 
a man. This was accompanied by two young men, who, it was understood, 
attended constantly upon it, made its bed at night, as for a man, and slept 
near it. But while we remained, no one went near it, or raised the blanket 
which was spread over its unknown contents. Four strings of mouldy and 
discoloured beans, were all the remaining visible insignia of this important 
mission. After a long harangue, in which the prominent features of the new 
revelation were stated and urged upon the attention of all, the four strings 
of beans, which we were told were made of the flesh itself of the prophet, 
were carried with much solemnity, to each man in the lodge, and he was 
expected to take hold of each string at the top, and draw them gently 
through his hand. This was called shaking hands with the prophet, and was 
considered as solemnly engaging to obey his injunctions, and accept his 
mission as from the Supreme. All the Indians who touched the beans, had 
previously killed their dogs; they gave up their medicine bags, and showed 
a disposition to comply with all that should be required of them 


In this account of the wampum belt being transmitted and received as the 
transmuted body of Tenskwatawa, with whom one could shake hands, 
Tanner portrays an image of the person as the network itself. The equa- 
tion is reflexive. More than endowing the person with the projective 
power of the circulating medium, this metempsychosis endows the very 
medium with the religious power and sacred presence of the Prophet. The 
potency of this chiasmus illustrates the force of Tenskwatawa and Tecum- 
seh’s reputations across vast distances, both for Native peoples and with 
the U.S. state actors who monitored their activities with alarm. It also 
underscores the immanent appeal of Tenskwatawa’s unifying message for 
Indian peoples—enacting a form of political and spiritual selfhood that, 
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in the mode of its wide circulations, constituted medially an experience 
of simultaneity and omnipresence that reinforced his message of common 
land, common worship, and collective political action. 

A similar logic animates popular understandings of Tecumseh’s mis- 
sion to Alabama and Florida in 1811 and the role of indigenous media in 
inspiring the Red Stick War. Years later, Thomas McKenney and James 
Hall embellished Tecumseh’s real organizational and political prow- 
ess with the trappings of myth by affixing posthumous credibility to the 
story that the “Red Sticks” faction of the Muskogee derived their name 
from a number of painted sticks supplied them by Tecumseh, from which 
they were to count down singly by days in order to synchronize a prear- 
ranged attack of conspiring British forces in order to acquire arms.° As 
Gordon Sayre has pointed out, for several reasons this story “is preposter- 
ous” on its face.” But even if this origin story for the “Red Sticks” name 
(and the promise of a British invasion) was a fabrication, it contained a 
grain of truth: Tecumseh’s alliance with the British, however attenuated 
in the Southeast, was real; in Pensacola, British agents offered the Creeks 
a bounty of five dollars for every American scalp.’ Indeed, what lent cre- 
dence to this story for McKenney and Hall was not only the undeniable 
power Tecumseh embodied for Native peoples in the Southeast but also 
the military consequences of his reputation. According to George Stig- 
gins, by marital and matrilineal kinship ties recognized as a full member 
of the Muskogee and Natchez tribes, and the Creek Indian Agent between 
1831 and 1844, Tecumseh’s spiritual credibility with the Muskogee rested 
on his prediction of the New Madrid earthquakes in 1811, which com- 
menced in December and ended in February 1812: 


He stated to them the great supernatural power he possessed, he said if 
he was to beat the white people in his intended conflict with them and 
obtain his desire, they would know it by the following sign, That he would 
assend [sic] to the top of a high mountain in about four moons from that 
time. ... And there he would whoop three unbounded loud whoops slap 
his hands together three times and raise up his foot and stamp it on the 
earth three times and by these actions call forth his power and thereby 
make the whole earth tremble? 


In Stiggins’s account, the New Madrid earthquakes transpired approxi- 
mately three months later, and “the earthquake happening so near the 
time that Tecumseh was to convince them of his power and truth, by his 
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actions on the mountain to shake our globe, they were certain that the 
shaking was done by him, [and] their conviction of the event left no room 
to doubt anything he had said of the successful irruption of the Indi- 
ans against the white people” Though compiled in the 1830s, Stiggins’s 
“Narration” is regarded as the most authoritative documentation of these 
events. In this version, Tecumseh’s prophecy entails a form of supernatu- 
ral speech in which the quaking earth is surrogate: whooping, clapping 
his hands, and stamping his hands three times on the earth will make 
“the whole earth tremble.” In McKenney and Hall’s version, the story is 
both more spectacular and more mundane. Their story puts Tecumseh’s 
promise to “stamp on the ground with my foot, and shake down every 
house in Tuckhabatchee,” on the day of his return to Detroit, as a refu- 
tation to skeptics who “do not believe the Great Spirit has sent me.” To 
vouchsafe his word, accompanied by wampum and a war hatchet, Tecum- 
seh again offers sticks to be counted down singly by days: “The morn- 
ing they had fixed upon as the day of his arrival at last came. A mighty 
rumbling was heard—the Indians all ran out of their houses—the earth 
began to shake; when, at last, sure enough, every house in Tuckhabatchee 
was shaken down!” Anticipating and confronting the likely skepticism of 
their readers, McKenney and Hall declare that their sources are firsthand, 
that “the anecdote may, therefore, be relied on,” and that these events 
transpired “on the very day on which Tecumthé arrived at Detroit, and 
in exact fulfillment of his threat.” © What is most notable here is not their 
endorsement of the story of Tecumseh’s prediction of the New Madrid 
earthquakes but their introduction of indigenous communicative media 
to that story. Fusing a famous story with an indigenous technology of 
calendrical coordination, McKenney and Hall imbue material networks of 
Native communication with a power of prophecy that endows them with 
extraordinary precision and projection over vast geographical distances, 
and they amplify that power still further in their own act of retelling in a 
print medium for a new arena of circulation and audience reception. 

But by the time McKenney and Hall added printed substance to 
these stories, Tecumseh had been dead for twenty years; in that time, his 
enmity to the United States had been reimagined culturally as an excep- 
tional patriotism that warranted national adulation, such that, in Richard 
White’s words, “the paradoxical nativist who had resisted the Americans, 
became the Indian who was virtually white.”’* On one hand, the hagio- 
graphic reinvention of Tecumseh after his death effaced the fundamental 
legitimacy of Tecumseh’s message of Pan-Indian grievance and resistance; 
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but on the other, preserving the memory of its former power remained 
vital to the political capital of several of his former military enemies, 
including William Henry Harrison, Andrew Jackson, and Lewis Cass." 
Nevertheless, Tecumseh remained, even in the valedictory appraisal of 
McKenney and Hall, a powerful emblem who symbolized the possibility 
of future Native confederation and resistance. In McKenney and Hall’s 
account, the divided status of White’s “paradoxical nativist” is expressed 
concisely. Affirming “the real greatness of his character,” McKenney and 
Hall introduce the Red Sticks story as one that “may serve to illustrate 
the penetration, decision, and boldness of this warrior-chief”; implicitly, 
but no less significantly, the story serves also to underscore the volatil- 
ity and untrustworthiness of those Indians Tecumseh aspired to organize. 
Tecumseh’s mastery of subtle stratagems and secret communication sys- 
tems displays formidable cunning, personal charisma, and technological 
sophistication, but it is the aftermath of his reputed prediction of the New 
Madrid earthquakes for which “the effect was electric’—an effect that is 
hysterically amplified by the passion, fear, and superstition of the Creeks, 
Seminoles, and “portions of other tribes” through those same communi- 
cation networks Tecumseh’s genius had activated. 

But despite his inspirational role, Tecumseh is not the thematic coun- 
terpart to McKenney and Hall’s “Indians [who] took their rifles and pre- 
pared for the war” in the wake of the New Madrid earthquakes; rather, 
it is Tenskwatawa.* “Tecumthé was bold and sagacious—a successful 
warrior, a fluent orator, a shrewd, cool-headed, able man, in every situa- 
tion in which he was placed. His mind was expansive and generous.” By 
contrast, Tenskwatawa, though perhaps surpassing even Tecumseh in ora- 
torical gifts, was fundamentally “sensual, cruel, weak, and timid. Availing 
himself of the superstitious awe inspired by supposed intercourse with the 
Great Spirit, he lived in idleness, supported by the presents brought him 
by his deluded followers.” There is a breathtaking irony in this denuncia- 
tion of Tenskwatawa, given that the previous paragraph exalts Tecumseh’s 
estimable influence through the example of his claim to have summoned 
earthquakes, and the readiness of his followers to believe in his supernat- 
ural power. 

If these elements are ironically similar in their retelling, one major differ- 
ence remained between them: Tecumseh was dead; Tenskwatawa was not. 
Although McKenney and Hall close their chapter in a gesture of dismissal— 
“the prophet was living, when last we heard of him, west of the Mississippi, 
in obscurity”—the implication lingers past those lines that Tenskwatawa, 
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however much they wished to confine him within aspersions of the cruelty, 
cowardice, and superstition he typified for Indians elsewhere, remained an 
unaccounted presence in the West. McKenney and Hall’s dismissal of Ten- 
skwatawa is doubly ironic, though, given the influence that his teachings 
and the decades-long pattern of insurgencies of which they formed a part 
still held in the Great Lakes region and their central role in the ideological 
framing of Black Hawk’s War, an episode both recent and prominent in the 
national dialogue at the time of their writing in 1834.'° In his 1833 Life, Black 
Hawk’s encounter with Tenskwatawa shortly before the Battle of Tippeca- 
noe discloses his firsthand knowledge of the Prophet’s insurgent message: 
“I remember well his saying—‘If you do not join your friends on the Wabash, 
the Americans will take this village from you! I little thought then that his 
words would come true!” Tenskwatawa’s words prove prescient; Black 
Hawk’s failure to heed them in 1812; his eventual recognition of their truth 
through his alliance with the Winnebago Prophet, Wabokieshiek; and the 
development of his own style of natural-rights thinking about the inalien- 
ability of land describe the narrative arc of Black Hawk’s political coming- 
to-consciousness in the book: “My reason teaches me that land cannot be 
sold. The Great Spirit gave it to his children to live upon, and cultivate, as far 
as it is necessary for their subsistence; and so long as they cultivate it, they 
have a right to the soil.” Although Wabokieshiek is skeptical initially that 
the whites could or would displace Black Hawk’s people from their land, 
“he at once agreed with everything I said, and advised me never to give up 
our village, for the whites to plough up the bones of our people.” Having 
exchanged wampum and tobacco with Ottawas, Ojibwes, and Potawatomis, 
Wabokieshiek informs Ne-a-pope that “all the different tribes before men- 
tioned would fight for us, if necessary, and the British would support us.” 
Readers of the book would know that British promises were unavailing and 
that the outcome of Black Hawk’s War was decided before the full impacts 
of a broad Native military alliance might be realized. But, speaking in the 
present tense of the book’s moment of composition following that outcome, 
Black Hawk suggests that the alliance itself, and the enlarging intertribal 
diplomatic network upon which it relied, remains active—and extended as 
far south as Mexico: “Communication was kept up between myself and the 
Prophet. Runners were sent to the Arkansas, Red river and Texas—not on 
the subject of our lands, but a secret mission, which I am not, at present, 
permitted to explain.”" 

Even as words such as these gesture toward the future action of clan- 
destine intertribal networks of Native resistance across the western 
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borderlands, the framing of Black Hawk’s Life works proleptically to con- 
tain them and unmask the worrying figure of Native political speech as a 
prelude to surrender. In the opening pages of the book, the image of Sauk 
speech is, in fact, quite literal. Immediately following a certification of the 
narrative’s authenticity by Antoine Leclaire, who is identified by his ofh- 
cial title, “U.S. Interpreter for the Sacs and Foxes,” are two full pages of the 
Sauk language rendered phonetically in Roman alphabetic orthography. 
The reader must turn the page to arrive at a translation of what is revealed 
to be Black Hawk’s dedication of the book to General Henry Atkinson. 
But before the pages are turned, the reader is confronted with an impos- 
ing edifice of Indian speech, surely incomprehensible to the overwhelm- 
ing majority of those who encountered it, consisting of 170 Sauk words 
(see figure 4.1). 

As Mark Rifkin has argued, the prominent notation of Leclaire’s sta- 
tus as an official interpreter suggests that the narrative “is entering the 
public discourse through a process quite similar to that at work in treaty- 
making, positioning the text as a somewhat uncanny addendum to the 
administrative record.”'? Coming on the heels of Leclaire’s certification, 
this “Dedication” in Sauk only enhances that impression, even as it per- 
forms a brief but elaborate fiction of its own. Here, it would seem, is the 
unmediated voice of Black Hawk himself. Black Hawk, though, was illit- 
erate; the transliteration into alphabetic type was performed by Leclaire 
and, possibly, John A. Patterson (who wrote the narrative from Black 
Hawk’s dictation to Leclaire). Moreover, “the non-native formal device” 
of the “Dedication,” coupled with the awkward English translation that 
follows, in the assessment of Eric Cheyfitz, “in a strange way serves to 
undermine the appearance of authenticity, both by the distance it fig- 
ures between Sauk and English and by the very need to have it in writ- 
ing to assure genuineness.” Indeed, although most readers would have 
been unaware of it, the word rendered in Sauk as “Ne-Ka-Na-Wen,” which 
Leclaire and Patterson translate as “Dedication,” translates more simply 
as, “My Speech.””! 

But this graphic representation of Black Hawk’s formal rhetoric— 
however obvious its flaws of linguistic sleight-of-hand may be to contem- 
porary scholars—works nevertheless to fashion a compelling illusion of 
direct Native encounter, one that transports the reader from an accessible 
literary scenario to an imaginary oral scenario of diplomatic exchange on 
a western borderlands in political turmoil. Simulating a moment of lin- 
guistic exchange as experienced by Leclaire, the “Ne-Ka-Na-Wen” fashions 


NE-KA-NA-WEN. 
MA-NE-SE-NO OKE-MAUT WAP-PI MA-QUAI. 


Wa-Ta-sAl WE-YEU, 


Ai nan-ni ta co-si-ya-quai, na-katch ai she-ke 
she-he-nack, hai-me-ka-ti ya-quai ke-she-he-nack, 
ken-e-cha we-he-ke kai-pec-kien a-cob, ai we-ne-she 
we-he-yen ; ne-wai-ta-sa-mak ke-kosh-pe kai-a-poi 
qui-wat. No-ta-wach-pai pai-ke se-na-mon nan-ni- 
yoo, ai-ke-kai na-o-pen. Ni-me-to sai-nc-ni-wen, 
ne-ta-to-ta ken ai mo-he-man ta-ta-que, ne-me-to- 
sai-ne-ne-wen. : 

Nin-a-kai-ka poi-pon-ni chj-cha-yen, kai-ka-ya 
ha-ma-we pa-she-to-he-yen. Kài-mà-ya kai-nen-ne- 
naip, he-nok ki-nok ke-cha-kai-ya, pai-no-yen ne- 
ket-te-sim-mak o-ke-te-wak ke-o-che, me-ka ti-ya- 
quois na-kach mai-quoi, a-que-qui pa-che-qui ke- 
kan-ni ta-men-nin. Ke-torta we-yen, a-que-ka-ni- 
co-te she-tai-hai yen-nen, chai-cha-me-co kai-ke- 
me-se ai we-ke ken-ne-ta-mo-wat, ken-na-wa-ha-o 
ma-co-qua-yeai-quoi. Ken-wen-na ak-che-man wen- 
ni-ta-hai ke-men-ne to-ta-we-yeu, ke-kog-hai ke-ta- 
shi ke-kai na-we-yen, he-na-cha wai-che-we to-mo- 
nan, ai pe-che-qua-chi mo-pen ma-me-co, mai-che- 
“we-ta ni-mo-nan, ne-ya-we-nan qui-a-ha-wa pe-ta- 

ae 


Figure 4.1. The first page of Black Hawk’s two-page dedication of his Life to General 
Henry Atkinson (U.S. Army), in a phonetic rendering of the Sauk language. From 
Life of Ma-Ka-Tai-Me-She-Kia-Kiak or Black Hawk (Cincinnati: J. B. Patterson, 
1833), 5. Courtesy of the American Antiquarian Society, Worchester, MA. 
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that moment as one of vertiginous inscrutability, an experience of linguis- 
tic intimidation unrelieved (if only momentarily) by an unbroken stream 
of 558 exotic Indian phonemes. If the readerly experience to be counted on 
was one of dizzying incomprehension before an image of unassimilated 
Nativism, the trick, as it were, of that image’s linguistic sleight-of-hand 
is provided on the following page in the translation of the “Dedication” 
itself. There, the discomfort of protracted incomprehension gives way to 
ideological reassurance: Black Hawk, once threatening, is disclosed in an 
attitude of surrender. “Sir,—The changes of fortune, and vicissitudes of 
war, made you my conqueror,” the “Dedication” reads in opening: 


When my last resources were exhausted, my warriors worn down with long 
and toilsome marches, we yielded, and I became your prisoner. ...I am 
now an obscure member of a nation, that formerly honored and respected 
my opinions. The path to glory is rough, and many gloomy hours obscure 
it. May the Great Spirit shed light on your’s—and that you may never 
experience the humility that the power of the American government has 
reduced me to, is the wish of him, who, in his native forests, was once as 
proud and bold of yourself.” 


What is notable here, beyond the revelation of formal and resigned capitu- 
lation behind a simulation of linguistically uncompromised Nativism, is 
the positioning of Black Hawk as disconnected from the networks of inter- 
tribal organization that made him such an imposing symbolic (if not, in 
real terms, military) threat to the scheme of westward expansionism—he 
is “now an obscure member of a nation, that formerly honored my opin- 
ions.” In this light, the silent substitution by Patterson and Leclaire of the 
term “Dedication” for “My Speech” is perhaps most pointed in its linguis- 
tic shifting of a style of oratory indigenous to Native politics to an assimi- 
lated gesture of literary formality.” 

In doing so, this substitution announces one form of ideological work 
the narrative aspires to perform. Whatever lingering alarm may reside in 
Black Hawk’s statement in the narrative that Wabokieshiek had sent run- 
ners as far south as Arkansas and Texas on “a secret mission, which I am 
not, at present, permitted to explain,” the “Dedication” announces that 
Black Hawk himself is fully disarticulated from the intertribal networks 
of the West. The conclusion of the book completes this figure, reveal- 
ing him to be installed safely at last as an exhibit on a public tour of the 
eastern seaboard, harmlessly circulating aboard commercial networks of 
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steamboats and railroads during which he is seen to marvel wondrously at 
feats of U.S. technological prowess and urban development. 

The complexities of Tecumseh’s and posthumous reputation, and their 
ongoing implications for the development of intertribal Native insurgency 
as would be exemplified by Black Hawk, provide perhaps the most salient 
context for explaining the vehemence with which John Dunn Hunter’s 
authenticity was contested in the United States. Lewis Cass orchestrated 
the campaign to discredit him, working with Jared Sparks of the North 
American Review to solicit a collection of seemingly authoritative testi- 
monials that rejected Hunter’s claims to have resided amongst the Osage. 
The weight of this evidence, Cass writes in the January 1826, issue, reveals 
Hunter to be “one of the boldest imposters, that has appeared in the liter- 
ary world, since the days of Psalmanazar,” whose book is “a worthless fab- 
rication . . . compiled, no doubt, by some professional book maker, partly 
from preceding accounts, and partly from the inventions of Hunter.””* 
But the vigor of this attack may have been something of a smokescreen. 
Richard Drinnon has pointed out that letters Cass wrote prior to publica- 
tion suggest that Hunter may only have been an incidental target; the real 
object to be kept in view was the “peculiar malignity” of John Murray’s 
Quarterly Review from London, which is “so calculated to injure the char- 
acter of our country abroad, that I have determined to prepare an arti- 
cle for the next North American Review, to contain a refutation of those 
calumnies.”” For Drinnon, Cass’s effort to discredit Hunter was, among 
other things, a proxy battle for a contest of national chauvinisms embod- 
ied in competing journals. Indeed, the section of Cass’s review devoted to 
Hunter begins and ends with denunciations of the Quarterly’s gullibility, 
carelessness, and misrepresentations and “the ignorance, or perverseness, 
of British writers” more broadly.” But, however energetic Cass was in his 
partisanship against the mandarins of British culture, the primary empha- 
sis for his printed vitriol was not the Quarterly Review, or even Hunter, but 
rather Tecumseh. Cass begins his exposé of Hunter by focusing on Hunt- 
er’s account of Tecumseh’s speech (he claims, incorrectly, that it could not 
have happened), which provides the occasion to comment on Tecumseh’s 
role during the War of 1812; it is not until the eighth page of a thirteen- 
page section devoted ostensibly to Hunter that Cass pivots “to return 
once more to the book in question.” What transpires in the interim is a 
calculated defamation of Tecumseh’s posthumous character: “Tecumthé 
was a disaffected man, and had seceded from the ‘legitimate’ authority of 
his tribe. All the chiefs, and almost all the warriors, were opposed to his 
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plans. They saw, that these were fraught with ruin to their people, and 
believed them to have originated in a system of self aggrandizement.”” 
Targeting the legitimacy of Tecumseh’s leadership in this fashion serves 
to diminish the Pan-Indian movement he symbolized as merely the fever- 
ish projection of an isolated narcissist decisively at odds with a united 
and sober people. Tecumseh’s alliance with the British presented another 
opportunity as well, allowing Cass to acknowledge the former’s celebrity 
while dismissing its true basis (like Hunter’s) as a propagandistic British 
fiction. But in devoting almost an equal number of words to the discredit- 
ing of Tecumseh as he does to Hunter, Cass effectively fashions them as 
mirrors for one another. That is, Hunter may provide a useful occasion to 
denounce Tecumseh here, but in expending such energy on the latter aim, 
Cass implicitly (if inadvertently) casts Hunter as Tecumseh’s analogue 
and dangerous equal, the still-living proxy for a posthumous legacy whose 
self-presentations and national disloyalty must be contested as the exten- 
sion of a Pan-Indian agenda into the present moment. 

Ultimately, the question of John Dunn Hunter’s possible imposture as 
it was contested publicly in the 1820s illustrates the strategic importance 
of a multinational print culture for controlling the political narrative of 
U.S. westward expansionism—a program that, as Cass and William Clark 
advised in an official report to the secretary of war in 1829, would require 
the perpetual removal of Native peoples beyond U.S. national boundaries, 
if not their extinction. Nominally, this is a question of competing story 
lines in a broadly circulating print arena. More fundamentally, what is 
at issue is an ideological contest of divergent institutional and cultural 
values, and the establishment of an authoritative epistemology concern- 
ing Native peoples, practices, and spaces whereby the truth-claims of 
competing narratives might be either established or rejected. This latter 
ideological contest was joined by a host of actors with divergent agendas: 
self-appointed official spokespeople like Cass; learned societies like the 
APS whose romantic presentiments (from Cass’s point of view) were not 
always to be trusted to align with official policy; U.S. critics from across 
the Atlantic; and, finally, Native peoples themselves—whose enemies 
strove to confine the representation of Native interests to questionable fig- 
ureheads like Hunter. As Jonathan Elmer has argued: “Whether Hunter 
was an imposter or not finally matters less than the fact that widespread 
doubt about precisely this issue kept his name before the public.” Yet if 
the extraordinary aspects of Hunter’s autobiography presented an oppor- 
tune target for the likes of Cass (and his protégé Henry Rowe Schoolcraft, 
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William Clark, and others), he also represented a multipronged threat to 
their bid for narrative control of a program of westward expansion. On 
one hand, the vehemence of Cass’s attack on Hunter and Tecumseh tacitly 
acknowledges the real and persistent threat of Pan-Indian resistance to a 
developing program of western territorial expansion. But Hunter also rep- 
resented the publication of that threat—embodied in the printed record of 
Tecumseh’s speech, the Native communication networks through which 
Tecumseh’s legacy might yet be realized, and in Hunter’s own spirited 
defense of Native rights—within a transatlantic literary discourse that 
Cass recognized lay beyond his or any coordinated national control. It is 
telling in this sense that Cass’s indictment of Hunter took place within a 
long essay that took aim at so many different authorities and institutions, 
and specifically the program of American Indian linguistics advanced by 
John Heckewelder and identified with the American Philosophical Society. 
But in the goal of discrediting a rogue figure like Hunter, Cass found com- 
mon cause with Peter Du Ponceau and the leadership of the APS. Cass’s 
accusations decisively shifted public opinion against Hunter, but the most 
authoritative judgment against him was provided by Du Ponceau, Amer- 
ica’s foremost linguist. Having learned of Hunter in New York, in 1822, 
Du Ponceau subjected Hunter to a series of linguistic “tests” and, as it was 
later publicized, declared him incompetent in Osage—a verdict heralded 
by Robert Walsh, the former secretary of the APS, as a triumphant vindi- 
cation of “the soundness of those philological studies which have engaged 
some of our profoundest scholars.” As Richard Drinnon has argued, 
Hunter’s apparent inability to provide consistent answers in his attempted 
translation of Osage words was not proof of imposture by any means and 
may well have stemmed from the fact that Du Ponceau (who did not speak 
Osage) was testing Hunter’s vocabulary against a rigidly defined lexicon; 
weighing in on the matter in response to a query by Drinnon on the sub- 
ject, the eminent linguist Mary Haas affirmed Drinnon’s conclusions.” 
In one sense, the particular outcome of this linguistic test masks a larger 
point. Hunter’s “failure” of Du Ponceau’s test may have satisfied the latter 
that Hunter was an imposter, but had Hunter passed the test, the authen- 
ticity of his self-representation would not have been vindicated. Linguistic 
“passing” was not, and could not be, evidence of Indian identity or per- 
sonhood from Du Ponceau’s perspective. For all of the cultural allure of 
the mythology of the “White Indian,” whiteness and Indianness entailed 
nontransferable kinship assumptions in Euro-American culture that, as 
Gordon Sayre has pointed out, did not correspond to a Native model of 
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kinship, which, “unlike Euro-American custom, regarded ... adoptees as 
real kin and did not define identity phylogenetically.” 


The Red and White Republic of Fredonia 


Following the publication of the Philadelphia edition of his book, Hunter 
traveled to London in the spring of 1823, where, as he prepared the English 
editions of his book, his growing celebrity ushered him into the society 
of such notable figures as the Duke of Sussex, the botanist James Smith, 
the newspaper editor Cyrus Redding, and the socialist reformer Robert 
Owen. It would be another year before Owen developed his plan for an 
experimental community at New Harmony, Indiana, but Owen’s commu- 
nitarian ideals made a strong impression on Hunter (and some evidence 
suggests that Hunter may have inspired elements of Owen’s aspirations 
for New Harmony).* For his part, Hunter soon began to develop his own 
scheme to organize a mission of civilizing outreach among the Quapaws 
that would be organized around a homestead on land Hunter had pur- 
chased in the Arkansas Territory. 

Hunter published that scheme first in a pamphlet and then later 
appended it to the second edition of his Memoirs. The plan was vaguely 
Jeffersonian in conception and was to proceed by his personal demon- 
stration of the benefits of agriculture, education, and industry in order to 
convert as many Indians as possible from a nomadic way of life that he 
perceived to be unsustainable owing to “the ravages of the white man.” 
Hunter outlined his plan with optimism that seems almost unimagin- 
ably naive: “It is easy to conceive what would be the result: the Indian 
wigwam would be soon supplied by a lasting dwelling, and the bounti- 
ful fruits of the field supply the exertions of the chase. The roaming ten- 
ant of the woods would soon be the ornament of civil society. I have no 
assistant to accompany me with my designs, though I have many friends 
in the country. I have much to perform, and but little beyond personal 
exertion with which to accomplish it.” To say Hunter’s plan was lack- 
ing in particulars is something of an understatement. Yet from his point 
of view, the circumstances that impelled action were urgent and inexora- 
ble. The Indians of North America faced oblivion, owing to four primary 
causes: first, “the rapid approach of the white settlements on the Indian 
borders, and the purchase of their lands” was forcing Native peoples into 
greater conflict with one another and would leave them either to “perish 
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contending against superior powers, or gradually decline into signifi- 
cance”; second, “the incredible destruction of their game since the whites 
have entered their country” gravely threatened traditional means of sub- 
sistence; third, “loss of national pride of character, from being duped out 
of their lands,” the consequence of which being “all manner of dissipation 
and vice, disease and poverty”; and, fourth, “the introduction of ardent 
spirits among them.”™ In these reflections, the example of Tecumseh was 
strongly on Hunter’s mind, but primarily as a emblem of collective resis- 
tance that was no longer possible: “Not until within a very few years, have 
the brave Indians believed that all the powers of the earth combined could 
conquer them. The brave and gallant Tecumpseh [sic] was of that opin- 
ion,” he wrote; “his fall has damped the ardour, and crushed the hopes of 
many; and now, the wise and experienced are conscious they must either 
become tenants of the soil, or be soon lost in the sea of forgetfulness!” 
The tone here is resigned and elegiac, but the conditions Hunter discov- 
ered upon his return to United States territory led to the transformation 
of a vision of tragic accommodation to one of defiance, and the revival 
of a Pan-Indian agenda of armed resistance. The territory in which that 
revival was mounted was not the United States but Mexican Texas. Fol- 
lowing a final visit to Jefferson at Monticello in the fall of 1824, Hunter 
traveled with William Owen by steamboat down the Mississippi to New 
Orleans. Journeying west into Arkansas, Hunter discovered that the Qua- 
paws were already undergoing removal farther west and had begun to 
move into Mexican territory along with an unfolding diaspora of Native 
peoples displaced from the territorial borders of the United States, includ- 
ing Cherokees, Choctaws, Osages, and Caddoes from the southeast and 
Missouri region, and Delawares, Kickapoos, Miamis, and Shawnees from 
the Old Northwest. Joining the exodus, Hunter traveled with them across 
the Red and Sabine Rivers seeking lands for permanent Native settlement. 

Demographically transformed by waves of Anglo-American colonists 
and displaced Native peoples from the United States and politically rede- 
fined by the Mexican Revolution of 1821 and again with the ouster of 
Iturbide in 1823, northeastern Texas (after 1824, Texas y Coahuila) was a 
borderland zone in the middle of a decade of almost perpetual upheaval. 
By 1830, Anglo-American colonists, squatters, and filibusters outnum- 
bered Mexican Tejanos perhaps six to one, and the Native American pop- 
ulation in eastern Texas was extremely diverse.” A young trader named 
J. C. Clopper, who was traveling with Josiah Gregg on a commercial trip 
through Texas in 1828, found the experience of San Antonio de Bexar to 
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be disorienting, a cacophony of voices: “The traveler hears around him 
a confusion of unknown tongues: the red natives of the forests in their 
different guttural dialects; the swarthy Spaniard of a scarce brighter hue; 
the voluble Frenchman; a small number of the sons of Green Erin; and 
a goodly few of Uncle Sam’s Nephews or half expatriated sons. He feels 
himself for the first time in his life a stranger truly in a foreign land.””’ 
In Clopper’s journal, Bexar is a canvas of foreignness so deep it verges on 
the surreal: languages, races, ethnicities, and nationalities converge and 
then separate into unsettling ambivalence, as in the “goodly few of Uncle 
Sam’s nephews or half expatriated sons.” The Fredonian Rebellion and the 
conflicts it generated reflect a similar oscillation of voices and ambigu- 
ous national affiliations. Joining millennialist language to the rhetoric of 
the American Revolution, the Fredonians declared independence from 
Mexico in the name of Red and White solidarity; they were countered by 
Stephen F. Austin, who borrowed from the same patriotic stockpile of U.S. 
revolutionary rhetoric in order to assert his loyalty to Mexico and reassert 
racial hierarchies that were threatened by the demographic transforma- 
tion for which the Fredonian alliance was an unsettling symbol. 
Although it is usually cast in Texas history as an Anglo affair conceived 
and prosecuted by Haden and Benjamin Edwards, the roots of the Fredo- 
nian Rebellion are Cherokee and pre-date by several years the advent of 
the contested Edwards grant.** Western Cherokees led by Duwali (also 
known as Bowles, or Bowl) and the Anglo-Cherokee Chief Richard Fields 
had been among the first Native Americans displaced from their tradi- 
tional homelands in the United States to cross the Red River into what 
was still Spanish territory in 1819 and 1820, settling north of Nacogdoches 
by 1822.” Initially, the Spanish government and the post-Revolutionary 
imperial government under Iturbide welcomed Cherokee immigration 
along with Anglo empresarios as a means of buffering northern Mexico 
against both the territorial ambitions of the United States and the per- 
petual threat of greater Comancheria.*® Seeking land grants under terms 
of the same colonization law through which Stephen Austin updated the 
empresario status granted originally to his father under Spain, Fields trav- 
eled to Mexico City in early 1823 but was only able to elicit a resolution 
that promised noninterference for Cherokees already in Texas but that 
deferred recognition under the new Colonization Law and proscribed fur- 
ther Cherokee immigration.“ Fields, who was a skillful diplomat, contin- 
ued his negotiations with the Nacogdoches alcalde to fortify the standing 
of the Cherokee by agreeing to serve as security against Comanche and 
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Lipan raids and surreptitiously generated another form of counterbalanc- 
ing political capital for his people through a series of shrewd alliances 
forged with Shawnees, Delawares, Senecas, and Chickasaws. This effort of 
confederation was not limited to Texas. In September 1823, the interim 
governor of the Arkansas Territory, Robert Crittenden, wrote to Secretary 
of War John C. Calhoun to warn of a Cherokee alliance “headed by the 
most daring and intelligent man in the nation,” who had “recently made 
a tour to their Northern brethren on the White River and in the name of 
the Cherokee Nation made an offensive and defensive alliance”—an alli- 
ance that now consisted of upward of ten thousand Shawnees, Delawares, 
Piankeshaws, Kickapoos, Potawatomis, and Senecas.* 

With Hunter’s arrival in 1825, this offensive and defensive alliance 
included the Quapaws as well with Hunter serving as their representative. 
Much like Tecumseh in his leveraging of alliances alternately with Great 
Britain and the United States, Fields (and, after 1825, Hunter) masked 
this project of Pan-Indian organization in eastern Texas by strategic pro- 
fessions of alliance and cooperation. Writing to Jefe Politico Saucedo in 
San Antonio, in August 1824, Fields declared the Cherokee would “have 
nothing to do with the Anglo Americans here, and we will not submit 
to their laws, or dictates”—squatters were a growing problem, and Mexi- 
can officials feared their collusion with Indians—“but we do, and always 
will, submit to the laws and orders emanating from the Mexican nation.”* 
Hunter echoed this profession of allegiance in his own diplomatic trip to 
Mexico City in March 1826, when he pledged to General Victoria the loy- 
alty, defensive power, and Christian conversion of thirty thousand Native 
Americans (including many en route but not yet in Texas from United 
States territory) in exchange for a permanent grant of lands sufficient to 
enable their conversion to agriculture subsistence.“ In light of the events 
that followed shortly thereafter, it is not hard to detect the threat implicit 
in Hunter’s formal request: grant Indian lands, and you will have their 
loyalty and force of defensive arms of thirty thousand citizens; refuse, and 
you will have thirty thousand enemies on hand in the distant precincts of 
Texas, with more on the way. 

The request was refused. That year, in 1826, two other catalyzing factors 
converged and brought the situation to a point of crisis. First, the Haden 
Edwards empresario grant near Nacogdoches, established for the purpose 
of bringing in eight hundred families from Louisiana, was at risk of unrav- 
eling. Edwards had been assigned land by Mexico City that was already 
claimed by Hispanic Tejanos for generations; the local alcalde, appealed to 
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in order to resolve the issue, found against Edwards’s interests. Second, the 
Native American diaspora from the United States into Texas hit a peak and 
numbered in the thousands. That summer, addressing an alliance now 
composed of twenty-three tribes, Fields and Hunter called for action. Fields 
proclaimed: “I am a Red man and a man of honor and can’t be imposed 
on this way we will lift up our tomahauks and fight for land with all those 
friendly tribes that wishes land also If I am Beaton I then will Resign to fate 
and if not I will hold lands By the forse of my Red Warriors.”° The assem- 
bled delegates of the alliance assented, and Hunter and Fields negotiated 
with Benjamin Edwards an agreement whereby virtually all of what became 
the state of Texas would be divided and declared independent by fiat. 

The Fredonian Republic was born on December 21, 1826, when they 
solemnified their pact with a formal Treaty of Union, League and Con- 
federation modeled on the U.S. Declaration of Independence “in order to 
prosecute more speedily and effectually the War for Independence.” The 
treaty was authored by Benjamin Edwards, Herman Mayo, Fields, and 
Hunter. It was ratified by the “Agents of the Committee of Independence” 
(the white people), which included, in addition to Mayo and Benjamin 
Edwards, Haden Edwards and three others. Ratifying for the “Committee 
of Red People” were Fields, Hunter, Ne-Ko-Lake, John Bags, and Cuk-to- 
Keh. They adopted a flag that bore a red and a white stripe to signal their 
union.” Article 2 of the Treaty of Union, League and Confederation des- 
ignated what the new boundary would be: 


The Territory apportioned to the Red people, shall begin at the Sandy Spring, 
where Bradley’s road takes off from the road leading to Nacogdoches to the 
Plantation of Joseph Dust, from thence West by the Compass, without regard 
to variation, to the Rio Grande, thence to the head of the Rio Grande, thence 
with the mountains to the head of Big Red River, thence north to the bound- 
ary of the United States of North America, thence with the same line to the 
mouth of Sulphur Fork, thence in a right line to the beginning. 

The territory apportioned to the White people, shall comprehend all the 
residue of the Province of Texas, and of such other portions of the Mexi- 
can United States, as the contracting parties, by their mutual efforts and 
resources, may render Independent, provided the same shall not extend 
further west than the Rio Grande.‘ 


Successive articles of the Treaty affirmed the existing rights of empresarios 
and other established settlers; pledged the “Red people” opportunity to 
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move north of the boundary, with any improvements on vacated lands to 
be compensated fairly; and affirmed the openness of all channels of con- 
veyance in both territories to the free travel of the inhabitants of each. 

But what is perhaps most striking is article 1, which bound the con- 
tracting parties to a pact of mutual defense of independence from an 
entity labeled “the Mexican United States’—a minor, but nevertheless 
revealing, moment of national geopolitical conflation that only under- 
scores how radical (and, perhaps, how rapidly executed) this undertaking 
was.” On one level, the label is simply an error—an obvious transposition 
of the conventionally recognized English name “United Mexican States,” 
or “United States of Mexico” (for Estados Unidos Mexicanos), which was 
established in 1824 after the overthrow of Emperor Iturbide. Yet given the 
response of Stephen Austin to the Treaty of Union, League and Confeder- 
ation, who perceived the Fredonian Rebellion as an unforgivable violation 
of U.S. national and racial identity, the label has a peculiar resonance that 
indicates a political act that was internationally transgressive in a funda- 
mental way. A “Mexican United States” would be, in the most literal and 
grammatical sense, one in which the latter is the possession of the for- 
mer (as, for example, an object of political, military, or cultural conquest 
or appropriation). From this perspective, a new “Mexican United States” 
would be one in which the traces of that possession are somehow legible 
(beginning with a revised national title)—a United States that has been 
“Mexicanized” somehow. Situated from the standpoint of widespread 
anti-Mexican prejudice among Anglo colonists and squatters in Texas 
(about which I will have more to say below), such a transformation evokes 
panics over purity that highlight a set of racialized assumptions about the 
respective bodies politic of the United States and Mexico, and the implicit 
hierarchy of difference in the relationship of those national bodies. In this 
light, a Red and White Fredonian Declaration of Independence from that 
troubling national hybrid would announce a republic that refuses those 
hierarchies of racial embodiment. 

In a letter to Captain Aylett C. Buckner of Austin’s Colony, Benjamin 
Edwards articulates a political cause that evolves rhetorically to express 
something akin to this logic. Paraphrasing Thomas Paine (“this is the 
time to try the souls of men”), Edwards announces that “the flag of lib- 
erty now waves in majestic triumph on the heights of Nacogdoches,” and 
states: “We are Americans, and will sooner die like freemen, than to live 
like slaves.”°° Such language works the main line of American revolution- 
ary rhetoric, but shortly thereafter Edwards’s announcement of the nature 
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of the Fredonian treaty rhetorically transforms the implicit racial consti- 
tution of the patriotic “We” (and the “flag of liberty”) to include Native 
Americans as well. “That treaty was signed by Doctor John D. Hunter and 
Richard Fields as the Representatives of the United Nations of Indians, 
comprising twenty-three tribes,” Edwards writes. “They are now our tried 
friends, and by compact as well as interest are bound to aid us in effect- 
ing Independence of this country.”*'! Edwards’s language here represents 
a remarkable shift to a more racially inclusive view of U.S. revolutionary 
heritage, even as the irony of the use of the term “freemen” in this con- 
text is more pronounced and makes clear that the terms of that inclusion 
were not thought to be universal. Nevertheless, where the United States 
Declaration of Independence and Constitution announce freedom and 
equality for all in language that masks a fundamentally unequal racial, 
social, and economic order that relied on black chattel slavery, the Fredo- 
nian Treaty of Union, League and Confederation eschews a rights-based 
language of universalism and makes the racial underpinnings of political 
union explicit, forging a sense of republican purpose solely on the basis of 
contract. This is not to say that the Fredonians achieved in their expressed 
intention anything like a fully emancipatory model of human freedom or 
justice that the rights-based Declarations of the United States and United 
Mexican States lacked (in Mexico, of course, slavery had been abolished 
formally with the Plan of Iguala in 1821); after all, the Fredonians, both 
Red and White, practiced slavery and other forms of captive bondage. 
But in elevating race to the fundamental organizing principle of political 
union, the Fredonian Treaty of Union, League and Confederation holds 
up an obverse mirror to U.S.-style rights-based constitutionalism that 
exposes the fiction of the latter’s claims to universality of personhood, 
even as the rhetoric of “freemen” that surrounds the Fredonian treaty 
reinscribes blackness as an exclusionary category. 

Following the Treaty of Union, League and Confederation, the Fredo- 
nians empaneled a “Committee of Correspondence” to compose a series of 
circulars, to be distributed both within Texas and in the United States, to 
rally potential supporters and future settlers to a revolutionary cause now 
evoked in a newly fatalistic rhetoric. One such document, copied for distri- 
bution among Austin’s Colony, begins by announcing that “the clouds of 
Fate are fast gathering over our heads, full of portentous import.” Another, 
addressed inclusively “To the citizens of the United States of North Amer- 
ica,” adds an element of apocalypticism, opening with a pledge of faith that 
“what is passing, and what has passed” evidences “the beneficent desires of 
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an Almighty Providence,” and expressing the belief “that a political millen- 
nium is approaching, when the thrones of despotism shall be prostrated, 
the fetters of mankind unbound, and slaves, by a resurrection as miracu- 
lous as that which shall raise our moulded dust to eternal life, be exalted to 
freemen.”” The escalating millennialism of this rhetoric speaks both to the 
presence of actual crisis and an evolving recognition that the political future 
announced by the Fredonian Republic was not a return to the spirit of 1776 
but betokened the “miraculous” prospect of a world fundamentally trans- 
formed. As these documents circulated across and beyond Texas, rumors 
of Hunter’s activity in various precincts were widespread, including the far- 
fetched notion that he pegged the success of the rebellion on the interven- 
tion of the British. As colonist James Kerr anticipated to Austin on January 
24, 1827: “Hunter would act on the frontiers; stimulating to action our red 
Bretheren, while the British would land on the Coast and over power all 
opposition.”°? However outlandish the expectation of a British invasion of 
Texas was, there was legitimate reason to suspect some degree of British 
interference. While making his petitions to General Victoria on behalf of 
the Cherokee in Mexico City in March 1826, Hunter had enlisted the sup- 
port and assistance of the British chargé d’affaires in Mexico, Henry George 
Ward, a fact noted and reported by Joel Roberts Poinsett, the U.S. minister 
to Mexico. But, not unlike Tecumseh’s and Black Hawk’s respective over- 
estimation of British commitment to their causes, Hunter appears to have 
overplayed his hand in the announcement that he expected a five-hundred- 
man British force to invade via the Brazos under General Wavell.” But 
Hunter had one last part to play. On January 4, 1827, Samuel Norris, the 
local alcalde previously ousted by Haden Edwards, with a force composed 
of a small contingent of empresario loyalists and sixty Mexicans, took up 
assault positions under the flag of the Mexican Republic at the Old Stone 
Fort in Nacogdoches, which served as the Fredonian headquarters. Preemp- 
tively, Hunter led eight Cherokee warriors and three white Fredonians on a 
charge that scattered the Mexican force, killing one and wounding perhaps 
a dozen more. The victory was decisive, but brief; by the end of January 1827, 
the alliance had collapsed under political pressure applied by Stephen Aus- 
tin and the arrival of Mexican troops. By the end of February, both Fields 
and Hunter had been assassinated by Cherokees loyal to their traditional 
Chief, Duwali (Bowl), who was acting in concert with the Indian trader and 
borderland provocateur Peter Ellis Bean." 

Before moving on to discuss the later implications of the Fredonian 
Rebellion for the Mexican government, I want to explore more fully the 
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interrelations of national and racial identity precipitated by the rebel- 
lion and to consider some additional echoes of Tecumseh’s model of 
Pan-Indianism in the work of Fields and Hunter’s Native confederation. 
If the erroneous phrase “Mexican United States” hints obliquely at the 
racial construction of rights-based constitutionalism, it also figures a 
kind of international hybridity that underscores a complex of allegiances 
for Anglo-American empresarios who had exchanged their U.S. citizen- 
ship (and many, like Austin, their Protestantism) for Mexican citizen- 
ship, land, and Catholicism. In a series of (very effective) open letters to 
the inhabitants of the District of Victoria, dated from Austin on Janu- 
ary 1, 1827, Austin denounced the Fredonian Union and challenged all 
Texans to recognize their overlapping duties: as Mexicans, to defend 
their adopted country; as men, to suppress vice, anarchy, and massa- 
cre; and their evidently unelapsed duty as Americans to repudiate those 
who “are our countrymen no longer,” but who have “by a solemn treaty 
united and identified themselves with Indians, made common laws with 
savages, and pledged their faith to carry on a war of murder and plunder 
against the peaceable inhabitants of Texas.”™ Caught in a web of obliga- 
tions in which race, filiation, nationality, and masculinity overlap, Austin 
asserts that “common laws with savages” is, on its face, “unnatural” (as 
he elaborates his sentiment slightly later), and in so doing inadvertently 
expresses another racial fiction of U.S. constitutional law—namely that 
the contractual basis of the U.S. treaty system implicitly recognizes the 
sovereign autonomy and equal rational capacity of Native peoples. This 
passage recalls a letter he wrote to Hunter earlier in the month that offers 
another echo of the world of treaty making in the northern borderlands of 
Tecumseh and Harrison in the Old Northwest: 


My dear sir, let us examine this subject calmly, let us suppose that the Indi- 
ans overrun the country and take possession of it for the present as far as 
the Rio Grande and drive out and massacre all the honest inhabitants, what 
will they gain? What kind of government will they establish? How will they 
sustain themselves? You know the Indians well enough to know that so 
many different tribes, and habits and languages cannot be organized into 
anything like a regular government, or government of any kind, and would 
not long agree among themselves. When the Spaniards and Americans are 
driven out and there is no common enemy to contend with, they would fight 
amongst themselves, and nothing but confusion and massacre and plun- 
der would be the consequence. As to the miserable Americans who might 
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remain and form a part of such a combination, they would be too insignifi- 
cant both as to character, or property, or numbers to effect anything or to 
have or deserve to have any influence in anyway. All would be Indian.” 


Asserting inevitable Indian anarchy as a function of the supposedly natu- 
ral basis of oral linguistic fragmentation, Austin voices the identical line 
of reasoning presented by Harrison to Tecumseh at the famous 1810 meet- 
ing at Vincennes. And in the closing line quoted here, Austin again makes 
the panic of his racial ideology explicit: the consequence of “unnatural” 
alliance with savages unequipped by nature to form enduring politi- 
cal union is degeneracy, a return to primitivism: “All would be Indian.” 
But, unlike the multiple records of Tecumseh at Vincennes, there is no 
record of Hunter’s reply. Indeed, there is no direct written testimony from 
Hunter at all concerning his time in Texas beyond his coauthorship of the 
Fredonian treaty itself. There are only reports, scattered mentions, and the 
rare testimonial appraisal, such as the one by Fredonian cosignatory Her- 
man Mayo I quoted in chapter 3 in reference to Hunter’s knowledge of 
sign language: “When his feelings were raised . . . at times, his high excite- 
ment would render him masterless of himself, and while it made him 
eloquent in gesticulation, frequently deprived him of all command over 
words. Any discussion relative to the situation and character of the Indi- 
ans would rouse the level of calm in his ordinary manner into a storm that 
agitated his entire soul.”** Again, the record is too nonspecific to know if 
Mayo is describing Hunter employing sign language here when, “master- 
less of himself,” he became “eloquent in gesticulation” but lost “all com- 
mand over words.” Is this sign language being described, or are these the 
“gestures” of a practiced fabulist, the practiced theatrics of a white man 
who had been “playing Indian” for his entire adult life? Mayo did believe 
in Hunter and defended him posthumously, even if this description seems 
to reach for trite literary conventions of embodied Indian emotionalism. 
But there is one last thing to consider in this light: wherever one falls on 
the question of John Dunn Hunter, sign language was beyond doubt a key 
tool in the political organization of the Pan-Indian alliance Fields and 
Hunter built between 1823 and 1827. No fewer than twenty-three separate 
tribes formed part of the short-lived Red and White Republic of Fredonia, 
representing a minimum of six separate language families. This incredibly 
diverse linguistic environment coalesced in what is recognized now as the 
cradle of Indian sign language in North America; and in 1806, William 
Dunbar and John Sibley had confirmed that PISL was the predominant 
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common language throughout the region.” Sign language was, in other 
words, the only eligible medium through which so many voices could be 
brought together to forge a political consensus (even one this precarious 
and short-lived). 


Tejas as Carthage: Manuel de Mier y Terán and 
the Comision de Limites 


If the Fredonian Rebellion is largely remembered in the United States as a 
quixotically doomed enterprise, a preliminary tremor that briefly antici- 
pates the Texan Revolution, its aftermath was felt with significant alarm 
in the United States of Mexico. Writing to President Guadalupe Victoria 
from San Antonio de Bexar on March 28, 1828, General Manuel de Mier 
y Terán noted that “with the recent example of the revolution of Nacodo- 
ches [sic] ... there is constant fear of an upheaval, and the traveler hears 
talk of little else.” As head of the Comisión de Límites, Terán had been 
appointed by President Victoria and charged with assessing the natural 
and human conditions of Coahuila y Tejas in the wake of the Adams- 
Onis Treaty of 1819—nearly a decade after the treaty had been ratified 
by the United States and the new international boundary along the Red 
and Arkansas Rivers had been surveyed and mapped by his U.S. coun- 
terpart, Major Stephen Harriman Long with the United States Exploring 
Expedition.“ The Adams-—Onis Treaty had been negotiated between the 
United States and Spain, but its ratification was delayed by the Mexican 
Revolution of 1821, the imperial ascension of Iturbide, and the 1824 estab- 
lishment of the democratic United States of Mexico. Now, in 1828, the 
Comision de Limites was tasked with cataloguing the natural resources of 
Texas, mapping the new Sabine River boundary in the northeast, and, cer- 
tainly most urgently, assessing the impact and implications of the heavy 
influx of North American Indian tribes and Anglo-American settlers, 
squatters, fugitives, and empresarios who had been flooding into Texas 
from United States territory for a decade. 

For his counterpart, Major Long, the territory of the southern Great 
Plains bordering Texas had been rugged, inhospitable, and largely devoid 
of human interest—a “Great American Desert” unfit for permanent 
habitation. By contrast, for Teran, the landscape in Tejas seemed over- 
crowded, even claustrophobic at times. By the time he arrived in Nacog- 
doches, in June 1828, he had seen enough. In his diary of the expedition, 
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Terán recounts his obligation upon his arrival to receive emissaries from 
a range of tribes both traditionally indigenous to the region and recently 
emigrated from the territorial United States—among them the Delaware, 
Kickapoo, Shawnee, Cherokee, and Caddo, who had lately been involved 
in the Fredonian Rebellion—whose “harangues” he found “very annoy- 
ing” and whose excessive numbers made his room, he wrote, “an insuffer- 
able oven”: 


My lodgings are regularly frequented by considerable numbers of [Indian] 
men, and sometimes women as well. They all shake hands in greeting, and 
their gesture of politeness is to give a rough jerk to one’s entire arm. Their 
hands, of course, are filthy and hard, like those associated with wild men: 
since the women do all the tasks and labor, their hands are rougher and 
dirtier. The ceremonial handshake is required even for children, and they 
have not excused me from it, even when some of them have scabies. This 
act concluded, they sit on the trunks and even on the bed—if I have not 
taken the precaution of preventing it—when there are not enough chairs. 
Others sit on the floor, and they all form a circle.” 


Close proximity and physical contact with Native peoples inspire in Teran 
something close to disgust that nevertheless magnifies his sense of the 
relationships between Native gesture, culture, gender, and disease. Ges- 
ture forms one part of the ceremonial language of exchange here in the 
form of obligatory handshakes; rather than civility, what Terán perceives 
is the rough filthiness of “wild men,” the underlying physical truth of an 
expressive cultural practice he correlates to degrading gender relations 
and a form of contagion he perceives on some children’s hands. 

The physical discomfort Teran expresses here in his journal corre- 
sponds to his ambivalence about the ultimate entitlement to the lands 
he is charged with surveying for the Mexican government; indeed, in his 
diary, he also gives voice to the notion that the fate of Tejas had already 
been written against Mexico’s favor. In the same daily entry quoted above, 
Teran records his meeting with the venerable Caddo chief Dehahuit, who 
wore epaulettes and a medallion bearing the portrait of King Carlos III 
of Spain: “I asked him ‘whether he and his tribe were in the Mexican part 
or in that of the North [the United States]; and when he fully understood 
what was being asked, he replied that he was not in Mexican territory nor 
in that of the North Americans, but in his own land, which was nothing 
else but his.” Terán closes his entry for that day with these lines: “The 
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speech of the savages abounds in figurative expression and actions. In 
order to criticize a lack of truthfulness, they put two fingers on the edge 
of their lips and with very rapid movements they represent the volubility 
of the tongue. At the end of the action they say, ‘man with two tongues, or 
serpent’s tongue. Quippe domum timet ambiguam, tyrios que bilingues. 
Virglil].”** This brief depiction of Plains Indian Sign Language, the com- 
mon use of which he had noted in his journal the previous month, seems 
driven less by ethnographic aims than by the ironic thematic pertinence 
of the particular sign he describes, “to lie,” to his larger circumstance as 
a representative of the Mexican government. Teran was deeply aware of 
the history of broken promises of accommodation by the Mexican gov- 
ernment to the Native peoples in the vicinity of Nacogdoches, includ- 
ing Dehahuit’s people—the very lies that had given rise to the Fredonian 
Rebellion, on the site of which he now penned these lines. The frequency 
with which he must have encountered this sign on the day’s presentations 
of grievance from different tribal emissaries was clearly noteworthy. But 
what is most suggestive is the closing Latin passage that implicitly com- 
ments on the entry it concludes, “Quippe domum timet ambiguam, tyrios 
que bilingues. Virg.” This line comes from book 1 of The Aeneid, following 
the arrival of Aeneas to Dido’s Carthage. 


But in her breast the Cytherean ponders 

new stratagems, new guile: that Cupid, changed 

in form and feature, come instead of sweet 

Ascanius and, with his gifts, inflame 

the queen to madness and insinuate 

a fire in Dido’s very bones. For Venus 

is much afraid of the Tyrians with their double tongues. 
(bk. 1, lines 918-25) © 


In its wider epic context, the passage speaks to the perilous journey of 
Aeneas to Italy following the Trojan War, upon his shipwreck in Carthage 
(present-day Tunisia) and his incipient relationship with the widowed 
Queen Dido; at the same time, it reveals the stratagem of that relation- 
ship in a proxy conflict of the Gods. Venus (the Cytherean) is anxious to 
protect her son Aeneas, the destined founder of Rome, from jealous Juno, 
whose favorite city, Carthage, is destined to be destroyed by the Romans. 
Aeneas receives refuge from Dido in the temple of Juno, but Venus mis- 
trusts “the Tyrians with their double tongues” and enlists Cupid to make 
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Dido fall in love with Aeneas; their affair ends with Aeneas’s secret depar- 
ture, Dido’s aggrieved and eternal pledge of enmity between Carthage and 
Rome, and her suicide. For Teran, the geopolitical parallels to his situa- 
tion in Tejas might have seemed only too apt. Dido, the widowed queen 
from Tyre (present-day Lebanon), rules Carthage but is induced by fate 
and higher powers to offer hospitality to the figure destined to destroy it. 
Teran, emissary of a Mexico recently independent from Spain, presides 
over lands that, as Dehahuit has reminded him, are not indigenously his 
own and must play reluctant host to Native peoples and norteamericanos 
whose presence is the result of the United States unmistakable expansion- 
ist ambitions into Mexican territory. 

But if he confesses in his diary an instinct to recoil from physical con- 
tact with Native Americans and a sense of epic fatalism about his larger 
undertaking, Terán is also highly dutiful in his resignation to the conflict. 
In his official dispatches, he is consistent in recommending the garrison- 
ing of northern towns and outposts more heavily against the possibility 
of further U.S. incursions and expresses a preference for a national policy 
that would evacuate Native Americans from Tejas altogether. Writing to 
the minister of foreign relations a week later, he concluded: “I would argue 
against permitting the introduction of any [tribes] into Mexican terri- 
tory, where there are plenty of savages on which the nation may exercise 
its tolerance and human sentiment.” Instead, he suggested that the best 
(though, by now, impracticable) solution would be to “do with them what 
the North Americans have done with their savages: subjugate them and 
send them beyond their borders.”°° 

As Teran’s counterparts in the United States recognized, any policy 
aimed toward Indian Removal depended extensively on ethnographic 
intelligence of Native peoples. This was, in fact, a part of his formal charge 
as head of the Comision de Limites, and throughout his writings Teran 
evinces keen interest in recording his observations of Native customs and 
character and also his impressions of Indian racial performance. Noting 
that “they all like to highlight their faces with vermilion red,” Terán states 
that they “call themselves red men, creating in this color a race, like that 
of the whites and of the blacks. Perhaps from these vain notions of race 
and lineage comes the pleasure the American savages take in red hues, 
because, even though they apply different colors to their faces, they prefer 
red over all others.”” Although he finds “notions of race and lineage” to 
be “vain” (indicating, perhaps, a view that he finds them lacking in essen- 
tial merit, and not only preening), Teran seems also to emphasize such 
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moments that highlight difference among the peoples he encounters as a 
compensation for the dissolution of those differences from the standpoint 
of the norteamericanos who exercise outsize cultural and political influ- 
ence. The Anglo-Americans, he finds, seem not to see meaningful bound- 
aries where the bodies of Hispanic Mexicans are concerned. In a letter to 
President Victoria, he writes: “I must disturb you in the same way I was 
disturbed to see the foreign colonists’ attitude toward our nation. Most 
of them ... think that [Mexico] consists of nothing more than blacks and 
Indians, all of them ignorant.” 

Indeed, the writings of Teran, José Maria Sanchez (a draftsman who 
wrote a memoir of his experience while composing valuable sketches of 
the scenes and people encountered), and Jean-Louis Berlandier (a young 
French botanist attached to the Comisión de Límites) betray a collective 
sense of unease that previously reliable boundaries of racial, ethnic, and 
national difference had become dangerously unsettled. Across these texts 
(and in Berlandier particularly) there is an extraordinary level of atten- 
tion and detail devoted to recording the populations, religious practices, 
social conditions, and economic and military cultures of the many tribes 
they encountered. In their discussions of Native American character, 
these efforts resemble in their descriptions of Native Americans levels of 
bias and prejudice that were common in the works of many U.S. writers, 
finding in Native Americans a common stock of invidious stereotypes: a 
readiness to treachery; rapaciousness; vengefulness; vanity; habitual lazi- 
ness, and so on. The persistence of these tropes is hardly surprising; what 
interests me here is the frequent echo of these “Indian” racial attributions 
in descriptions of the Anglo colonists and empresarios at San Antonio, the 
Austin’s Colony, and Nacogdoches. Teran performs this rhetorical align- 
ment in a letter to President Victoria dated March 28 from Bexar: 


Alongside these savage men who everywhere assault the Mexican frontier, 
arrogating to themselves the rights given them by the need to survive [and] 
sustained by their weapons, invaders of another kind are seen to arrive car- 
rying the tools of a very advanced industry. Without respect for borders 
or boundaries of pure convention, they choose the best land. Nature tells 
them that [the land] is theirs, because, in effect, everyone can appropriate 
what does not belong to anyone or what is not claimed by anyone.” 


Although immigrant Indians from the United States and Anglo coloniz- 
ers in Texas differ in their methods (one is “sustained by their weapons”; 
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the other by “the tools of a very advanced industry”), Teran presents them 
as invaders alike, both acting on the “rights” of nature in defiance of the 
political boundaries of human civilization. Beyond this broad equation, 
perhaps the most notable specific analogue expressed in these works is 
the frequency with which American Indian women are described as the 
“slaves” of indolent American Indian men—indeed, the term “slave” is 
employed by all three of these writers, across multiple tribal contexts.” 
Whether or not the metaphor carries explanatory power with respect to 
the circumstances they specifically describe, the term “slave” resonates 
forcefully across these texts in descriptions of the mistreatment of African 
American slaves by Anglo colonizers. For instance, José Maria Sanchez 
describes the “common vices” of the Comanche as “vengeance, pride, and 
excessive laziness,” the latter quality guaranteeing that “the women are 
real slaves to the men, who occupy themselves with war and hunting only.” 
Consider, in this light, his description of the North Americans in Stephen 
Austin’s colony, as “lazy people of vicious character. Some of them cul- 
tivate small farms by planting corn; but this task they usually entrust to 
their negro slaves, whom they treat with considerable harshness.””! This 
style of rhetorical coordination serves at once mutually to disqualify both 
Anglo colonists and Indian settlers from prospective incorporation into 
the body of Mexican nationhood. But it also serves to reclassify the sta- 
tus of Mexican Tejanos living in regions dominated by Anglo settlers. 
Throughout the descriptions of Laredo, San Antonio de Bexar, and Aus- 
tin’s Colony, Hispanic Mexican nationals are described by Sanchez as 
“ardently fond of luxury and leisure,” “little inclined to work,” corrupt, 
ineffectual, and ignorant. In Nacogdoches, Teran finds them “dissipated” 
and reduces all inhabitants to a common savagery: 


The men of either nation on this frontier are notable for the diversity of 
their origins and the present similarity of their customs. Descendants of 
the French founders of Louisiana, of the Spanish in Mexico, and of the 
English race, which lately has spread from Virginia to the Gulf of Mexico, 
and the tribes of savages, and among all, the blacks and their different mix- 
ture: all these men have the same rural tasks, skill at hunting, and the cun- 
ning and instincts that guide the savage in natural life. (80) 


These characterizations perform an Indian racialization of Mexican Teja- 
nos on the northern frontier. More specifically, they constitute a form of 
national reassignment of Tejanos from Mexico to the threatening border 
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presence of the United States, one that draws on an existing catalogue 
of racial attributes used elsewhere to characterize indigenous peoples as 
essentially and irremediably savage, promiscuous, and marginal. 


x * 


By way of transition into the following chapter, I will point to a strik- 
ing exception to this pattern. Away from the enervating and destabiliz- 
ing coordinates of the towns and empresario colonies, in rural settings on 
individual Anglo farms and homesteads, the Comision de Limites expe- 
rienced moments of hospitable accord with Anglo settlers that prompted 
clear examples of sympathetic identification. In his record of one such set- 
ting, which he describes as an “illusory Arcadia,” Sanchez departs from 
his pessimistic reportage to engage an American family in a moment of 
conspicuous sentimental reverie. I quote the passage in full: 


On seeing the tranquillity which these peaceful inhabitants enjoy in con- 
trast to the passions that wreck our souls in the populous cities, an invol- 
untary sigh escaped my breast just as one of the girls, who was barely more 
than ten years old, and whose beauty made her attractive, came out to 
offer me a seat with that charming grace that only innocence can lend. Her 
kindness, so rare among those of her nationality, the sight of her roselike 
face and her bare little feet, and the recollection of human misery which 
at this moment crowded my mind, moved me strangely, as I thought that 
perhaps some day a daring hand would pluck rudely this flower of the des- 
ert, and then tears would come to wither the face where now joy and smiles 
dwell. These thoughts permitted me only to thank her and I returned to 
our camp to wait for slumber to come and deaden the bitter thoughts of the 
afternoon.” 


Tinctured bitterly with a fantasy that this vision of sublime tranquility 
must one day be spoiled, Sanchez’s tragic romanticism might seem to be a 
poor model for imagining lasting forms of cross-racial understanding in 
ill-defined border regions. But, as I transition to another boundary survey 
of the U.S./Mexico border, and John Russell Bartlett in 1851, I want to 
note one other dynamic at play here: an experience for which words are 
impossible (he can only voice thanks in the moment) but also superabun- 
dant in an act of retelling. If the extension of romantic and U.S. patriotic 
sentiment to Native Americans is possible for rogue figures like Hunter— 
and, even if only briefly—within the context of rogue movements like the 
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Fredonian Rebellion, it would appear seldom to have been extended by 
official agents of the Mexican and United States governments (or, in the 
case of Tecumseh, was only extended posthumously). But romantic sen- 
timent, for Sanchez and, as we shall see, with Bartlett, did occasionally 
offer a style of sympathetic identification between Anglo-American and 
Hispanic-Mexican peoples in unsettled borderlands environments in 
which boundaries of national difference remained undefined. 


John Russell Bartlett’s Literary 
Borderlands: Ethnology, the 
U.S-Mexico War, and the 


United States Boundary Survey 


Reading “Indian Sign” 


On October 24, 1850, on the banks of the South Concho River, in the vicin- 
ity of Fredericksburg, Texas, John Russell Bartlett had his first “official” 
encounter with an American Indian—or, as he would put it, in his habit- 
ual blend of scientific and romantic lexica, his “first specimen of the wild 
denizens of the prairie.”' As the recently appointed United States bound- 
ary commissioner, Bartlett headed a 120-man expedition—comprised 
of surveyors, astronomers, and topographical engineers, sketch artists 
and cartographers, mechanics, laborers, cooks, servants, and teamsters, 
translators, doctors, geologists, zoologists, and botanists—all collectively 
charged under his authority with establishing the international border 
between the United States and the Republic of Mexico pursuant to article 
5 of the 1848 Treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo. This first “specimen of the 
wild denizens of the prairie” in question was Chipota, a chief of the Lipan 
Apache, who “suddenly appeared from behind a clump of bushes, and the 
next moment was in the midst of the camp,” and who, according to sev- 
eral witnesses from the expedition presumably in a position to judge, bore 
an uncanny likeness to Lewis Cass, Democratic senator from Michigan 
(76-77). Although the suddenness of Chipota’s arrival came as a surprise, 
an encounter had not been unexpected. Three days prior, scouts from the 
expedition had discovered within a mile of their trail what Bartlett termed 
“Indian sign”: “It is not necessary that the savage should be seen, to judge 
of his presence,” he writes. “He always leaves marks behind him, which 
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are soon understood by the sagacious travelers of the prairie, and are as 
unmistakable as his own red skin” (72). Deriving knowledge of Ameri- 
can Indians within an evidentiary framework in which their presence is 
unnecessary, Bartlett fashions the “reading of signs” as an interpretive 
activity that finds presence in a scene of absence and rewards “sagacious 
travelers” with the “unmistakable” signs of racial difference. 

Ironically, the actual presence of an American Indian would prove 
insufficient to manifest reliable knowledge of his status. When Chipota 
arrived in the Survey’s camp on the 24th, his identity was unknown to 
Bartlett. Here, presence was again a superfluity; the “Indian sign” that 
begged to be read, in this instance, were documents Chipota carried that 
had been issued by the military officers and the local Indian agent certify- 
ing the bearer as a Lipan chief and requesting his friendly treatment of any 
Americans who should pass through his territory. Although his actions 
in the camp were outwardly hospitable, it was not those actions them- 
selves but, curiously, the production of official U.S. documents request- 
ing from their bearer such hospitable behavior that seemed to verify for 
Bartlett and his company that Chipota’s friendliness was, in fact, friendly. 
Following their preliminary introductions, Bartlett invited Chipota 
into his riding carriage for the next leg of their journey. There, Bartlett 
records, “contrary to the custom of his race, he manifested much curios- 
ity respecting all he saw”—in particular, with respect to the large collec- 
tion of revolvers and rifles that lined the interior of the carriage (77-78). 
Chipota picked up Bartlett’s telescope, assuming it to be another firearm, 
and asked how it was fired: “The instrument was adjusted, and a distant 
tree pointed out, which he was told to look at with the glass. His credulity 
had been overtasked, and it was hard to convince him that it was the same 
far-off tree. I told him that we used that to see the Indians at a distance, 
and could always tell when they were about or had stolen any mules” (78). 
In a moment that echoes a New World history of “marvelous possessions” 
held by imperial claimants dating to John Smith and his magical compass, 
Bartlett conscripts this piece of optical technology into an object-lesson 
that promotes U.S. dominance as a function of its epistemological superi- 
ority.* Fashioning a fantasy of U.S. omniscience through the warning that 
he may see without being seen, Bartlett seizes on Chipota’s misrecognition 
of a scientific instrument as an object of war and presents knowledge as 
a tool of conquest. In this sense, Bartlett’s message to Chipota is similar 
to his message to the reader regarding “Indian sign”: for the “sagacious 
traveler,” physical proximity to the Indian is unnecessary to produce a 
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correct knowledge of him (indeed, proximity may inhibit understanding); 
instead, specialized techniques of viewing (including the lens of govern- 
ment documents) are seen to leverage power and knowledge most effec- 
tively at a distance. 

In its broadest sense, this chapter argues that John Russell Bartlett’s 
fascinating but seldom discussed Personal Narrative of Explorations and 
Incidents in Texas, New Mexico, California, Sonora and Chihuahua repre- 
sents a key, yet equivocal, literary consolidation of the work of empire and 
ethnology in the American Southwest. I open with this vignette because it 
evokes a style of collusion of agendas of U.S. empire and scientific knowl- 
edge production that governs central aspects of Bartlett’s literary project, 
a project that culminates a backstory of scientific opportunism by promi- 
nent amateur ethnologists in New York eager to capitalize on U.S. efforts 
to annex Mexican territory in the Southwest. The pages that follow inves- 
tigate the manner in which a burgeoning ethnological project continued 
to participate in the larger national and imperial enterprise of boundary 
creation and discuss the relationship of cultural epistemology, political 
speech acts, and literary form. More specifically, I explore the complex 
interplay of ethnological research motives between the American Ethno- 
logical Society and the War Department, unforeseen technical challenges 
arising from the Boundary Survey itself, and formidable legal and politi- 
cal issues in shaping the techniques of Bartlett’s literary representation. 
Bartlett attempts to reconcile these diverse elements in the Personal Nar- 
rative, but this project is troubled throughout by the lingering memory of 
political controversy. Having been charged with the duty of surveying and 
inscribing a politically binding international border across a vast expanse 
of inhospitable terrain, Bartlett’s efforts were disastrously undermined 
by contradictory treaty instructions and an erroneous map—untenable 
conditions that led eventually to his ouster as boundary commissioner 
in 1853. The Personal Narrative was, in one sense, Bartlett’s bid to vindi- 
cate his own actions as commissioner, but the displacement of Bartlett’s 
authority from official spokesman to private individual underscores 
throughout his text a failure of ideological coordination between the over- 
lapping projects of ethnological research and national inscription. In the 
end, Bartlett’s fractured embodiment of national authority—intact as the 
events described are played out, yet compromised at the moment of liter- 
ary authorship—is reflected in the Personal Narrative in a set of amor- 
phous boundaries between competing modes of sentimental and scientific 
representation and is most keenly legible in discussions of racial and 
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national difference. Turning throughout on the shifting textual terrain 
of “the personal” within an ambiguously determined borderlands terri- 
tory, this textual dynamic culminates in Bartlett’s depiction of the Bound- 
ary Commission’s liberation of two sets of Mexican captives held by the 
Apache in the vicinity of the Gila River in New Mexico. 


Bartlett, Gallatin, and the American Ethnological Society 


At first blush, John Russell Bartlett would appear to have been an unlikely 
candidate for the appointment of commissioner of the U.S. Boundary 
Survey. A Rhode Island Whig of a serious and decidedly bookish tem- 
perament, Bartlett was an amateur ethnologist, talented sketch artist, 
bookseller, and accomplished lexicographer who landed the position 
due to savvy political connections established during the Polk and Tay- 
lor administrations—and not, that is, due to a résumé of actually relevant 
experience, a fact that led the eminent historian William Goetzmann 
to dismiss Bartlett as “the very epitome of visionary impracticality.”* In 
his life prior to his tenure with the Boundary Survey, Bartlett had been a 
fixture of the literary and scientific circles of Providence, Rhode Island; 
upon moving to New York, he opened a bookshop with the Englishman 
Charles Welford on the ground floor of the Astor House Hotel in New 
York City that became a gathering place for such prominent figures as 
James Fenimore Cooper, Henry Rowe Schoolcraft, John Lloyd Stephens, 
and Edgar Allan Poe.* During these years, Bartlett established himself as 
an important member of the intellectual circle surrounding the venerable 
Albert Gallatin, joining Gallatin in the resurrection of the then-moribund 
New-York Historical Society while serving as his part-time amanuensis 
and intellectual kindred spirit. He achieved his greatest renown in 1848, 
with the publication of his Dictionary of Americanisms, a lexicon of U.S. 
colloquialisms that went through several editions in his lifetime and that 
remains a valuable scholarly resource on nonstandard American English. 
But like his mentor Gallatin, his chief passion was ethnology. 

When Bartlett arrived in New York in 1836, the emergent study and 
practice of ethnology in the United States was at an early crossroads. 
Not yet established as a formal academic discipline, ethnological study 
was largely a sideline of state historical and antiquarian societies, library 
societies, and athenaeums; it was advanced most vigorously by an ad hoc 
constellation of well-heeled amateurs whose philosophical investments 
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and methods of inquiry were frequently at odds. In 1842, Bartlett and 
Gallatin cofounded the American Ethnological Society (AES), the first 
such society of its kind in the United States and still active today as the 
oldest professional anthropological organization in the country. The soci- 
ety was organized into three membership rolls—the Core Membership 
(largely comprised of doctors, lawyers, and men of leisure on-site in New 
York); a larger Corresponding Membership (which was international in its 
scope); and a list of Honorary Members, containing an international ros- 
ter of luminaries (including James Alexander, Alexander von Humboldt, 
James Pritchard and Leopold Ranke, among others). A quick review of 
the Society’s first membership roll offers a concise view of the professional 
demographic of a still-inchoate research discipline. Of thirty-six local 
members, only five held formal appointments at universities; among the 
Corresponding Membership, which numbered forty-two, only two had 
academic appointments. Instead, among the Corresponding Membership 
one finds chiefly diplomats, missionaries, military officers, Indian agents, 
and bibliophiles—a diverse pool of amateur scientific enthusiasts who 
were to be counted on to send in dispatches from their far-flung locations.° 
As president of the American Ethnological Society in New York, Galla- 
tin was acknowledged as the leading figurehead of a Jeffersonian school of 
ethnological thought that traced its philosophical roots to the Enlighten- 
ment and transatlantic eighteenth-century debates over Buffon’s degen- 
eracy theory. Committed to the principle of human political equality and 
a progressive view of history, Gallatin assumed a monogenetic origin to 
the human species as a matter of course and asserted that the phenom- 
enon of human diversity was attributable to environmental factors.° To 
substantiate this position, he committed himself to philological inquiries 
into Native American dialects with the goal of mapping the evolutionary 
relationships between the language families of North America. Combin- 
ing data compiled from grammar surveys, available missionary dictionar- 
ies, and tribal vocabularies collected by Lewis Cass, William Clark, and 
others, Gallatin produced the first extensive map of Native American lan- 
guage families in 1826 and published his definitive statement on Ameri- 
can Indian tribes, human origins, and philological methods in the second 
volume of the Transactions of the American Antiquarian Society, under 
the title “A Synopsis of the Indian Tribes of North America” (1836).’ 
Gallatin’s “Synopsis” is a landmark work in the fields of Native Ameri- 
can ethnology and comparative philology; it also stands as a landmark 
of scientific collaboration between the War Department and a private 
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individual, and as such illustrates with unusual force the material and 
ideological relays between the projects of U.S. empire and ethnological 
knowledge production prior to the U.S.-Mexico War. As Gallatin later 
reflected, his massive project of assembling all available Indian gram- 
mars and vocabularies had been “greatly assisted” by the War Depart- 
ment, which, at Gallatin’s request, had circulated blank vocabulary forms 
and questionnaires devised by Gallatin to Indian agents nationwide in 
1826.° As I have explored in previous chapters, this history of systematic 
collaboration between learned societies on the eastern seaboard and the 
War Department exposes the interlocking ideological and epistemologi- 
cal agendas of a widening scientific discourse that was itself taking shape 
according to the shifting political and geographical boundaries of the 
United States. Conceived broadly as an Enlightenment-style knowledge 
project devoted to the establishment of neutral historical truths concern- 
ing the relations of kinship between human groups, the practice of ethno- 
logical linguistics at midcentury was nevertheless committed to exploiting 
the institutional capillaries of the federal apparatus—a relationship mod- 
eled by the American Philosophical Society with the Lewis and Clark and 
Long Expeditions. By the mid-1840s, more dedicated institutional frame- 
works had been established for the gathering and circulation of ethno- 
logical data between learned societies like the APS and AES and military 
expeditions in the Southwest. Central to this network of developing intel- 
ligence was the Army Corps of Topographical Engineers, founded in 1838 
to survey and map accurately American interests west of the Rockies and 
headed by Colonel John James Abert, a charter Corresponding Member 
of the American Ethnological Society. Over the course of several expedi- 
tions spanning tens of thousands of miles, the scientific teams of Abert’s 
Topographical Corps made detailed topographical maps and scrupulous 
geodetic calculations fixing the positions of travel routes in the Rockies, 
the Great Basin, Oregon, California, and New Mexico. Promoted vigor- 
ously by the westward expansionist Thomas Hart Benton on the floor 
of the U.S. Senate, these expeditions also produced extensive narrative 
reports, which were widely reprinted, describing significant land features, 
native populations, and other practical considerations to facilitate trans- 
continental travel and western resettlement (water and food sources, the 
passability of remote terrain, and so on).’ 

In key respects, the philosophy of mission publicized by the Ameri- 
can Ethnological Society at its founding echoes the agenda of the War 
Department to manage and control Native populations in the process of 
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westward expansion. Building on his work as corresponding secretary of 
the AES, Bartlett published a volume titled The Progress of Ethnology in 
1847, a global survey of current research in the field that likewise reflects 
this posture. The tone Bartlett adopts throughout this book is forward- 
looking and optimistic. The recent fieldwork of E. G. Squier, respecting 
the Indian burial mounds of the Mississippi Valley, and John Lloyd Ste- 
phens concerning the ancient civilization of the Maya, had brought, he 
wrote, a “new impulse...to the study of American Antiquities’—one 
that had begun to eclipse the armchair researches of an early generation 
of ethnological inquiry with field researches that were presented in com- 
pelling narratives of travel and exploration.” The tremendous popularity 
of Stephens’s books catalyzed a new direction of American ethnological 
inquiry into ancient civilizations and Indian tribes of the Southwest and 
Mexico—an area of research emphasis nowhere more prominently vis- 
ible than in the agenda of the AES, which imagined itself as embarking 
on ground “unoccupied by any institution in the United States.”"! From 
Bartlett’s point of view, the excitement generated by the current status of 
ethnology was not fully explained by these discrete inquiries into local 
archaeological and anthropological formations, however significant those 
inquiries might have been. Instead, Progress illustrates that Bartlett’s 
vision of ethnology was of an abidingly synthetic enterprise that aspired 
toward totality—yoking anthropology, archaeology, linguistics, philology, 
geography, and history into one imperial discipline that promised to eluci- 
date the entire physical history of humankind. More immediately, the dis- 
coveries of Squier and Stephens, among others, represented triumphs of a 
personally affecting nature, as he counted them both among his friends 
at his Astor House bookshop and had, in fact, first suggested to Stephens 
the great potential of exploring the Mayan ruins of Mexico and Central 
America. Following Bartlett’s advice, Stephens had accepted the post 
of U.S. minister to Central America in 1839 with the hope of using the 
appointment as a springboard for field research and publication, a hope 
that was realized in 1841 with his Incidents of Travel in Central America, 
Chiapas, and Yucatan. 

With the advent of the U.S.-Mexico War, the AES and the War 
Department jointly perceived an unprecedented opportunity to upgrade 
and enlarge their collaborative research network. In a packet Bartlett 
conveyed personally to Secretary of War William Marcy, in March 1846, 
Gallatin enclosed multiple copies of his “Notes on the Semi-Civilized 
Nations of Mexico, Yucatan, and Central America,” and appealed to 
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Marcy’s sense of patriotism on the basis of that text’s national literary 
prestige. 


The work has been favorably received, principally in Germany and France, 
and has, we are told, added something to the literary reputation of our 
country. But that which is naturally expected of us, and should be the prin- 
cipal object of our next volume, is to collect all the knowledge that can be 
obtained respecting our own Indians. The annual reports of your agents 
will probably afford that which relates to the social state and apparent 
progress of civilization of those people. But the most difficult branch of the 
subject, and that to which the attention of our society is naturally drawn, is 
a much more complete knowledge of the grammar or structure of the sev- 
eral languages, or rather families of languages. This differs so much from 
the grammatical system to which we are used that it cannot be acquired 
without much time and labor.” 


Gallatin’s presentation of such research obstacles illustrates a powerful 
and enduring tension in the development of ethnological practice, one in 
which the epistemological necessity of decentralization (that is, the geo- 
graphically dispersed data points necessary for the collection and com- 
parison of discrete grammars and vocabularies) sits uneasily with the 
ideological necessity of centralization (both for the collection and inter- 
pretation of data and vis-a-vis the political uses to which those interpre- 
tations are placed in service). Adding further that the execution of this 
research was far beyond the local means of the American Ethnological 
Society in New York, Gallatin suggested to Marcy that a new generation 
of Indian agents, missionaries, and educators at Indian schools enjoyed 
the best resources and opportunity to enact a more comprehensive survey 
of indigenous vocabularies and grammars. Gallatin’s earlier “Synopsis” 
had focused on indigenous languages east of the Rocky Mountains; the 
new direction of the research proposed would endeavor westward, “and 
the analysis of the Mexican and other languages, contained in our first 
volume”—that is, in the volume Bartlett presented to Marcy with Galla- 
tin’s letter—“would point out the direction to be pursued in the investi- 
gation of the structure of the languages of our own Indians” (627). The 
key word here is “Mexican.” Indeed, what is most striking overall in this 
letter is Gallatin’s and Bartlett’s crafty sense of political opportunity in 
applying for Marcy’s assistance in March 1846—two months after Presi- 
dent Polk had ordered General Taylor’s forces south to the Rio Grande 
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and barely a month prior to a formal declaration of war with the Republic 
of Mexico. Pointedly, Gallatin proposed that Marcy use the authority of 
the War Department to conscript a roster of eligible individuals (the list 
of whom was to be furnished by Gallatin and Bartlett) to participate in 
this new research survey by issuing an official departmental request that 
they “comply with our wishes.”'’ Such a program would be supplemented 
by the circulation of subsequent publications of the AES, for which Galla- 
tin made a further appeal for additional financial assistance (Gallatin and 
Bartlett had largely borne the costs of publication to that point, the lat- 
ter publishing the Society’s Transactions from his bookselling firm). He 
closed the letter by referring Bartlett as the party to engage for further 
discussion and action. This design appears to have gained significant trac- 
tion. As Bartlett subsequently reported to General Caleb Cushing: “All the 
departments at Washington as well as the officers of the army have ten- 
dered to Mr. Gallatin of the Ethnolog. Soc. any papers, maps, &c in their 
power.” To Cushing himself, who marched with his regiment of Massa- 
chusetts volunteers to Mexico City after its capture, Bartlett appealed for 
another bounty of Mexican conquest—printed dictionaries and grammars 
of Mexican languages from the seventeenth and early eighteenth centu- 
ries, along with any ancient manuscripts or antiquities that still existed 
“in the convents & museums of the country and may be obtained under 
certain circumstances” (407). Cushing himself had expressed the desir- 
ability of a broad scientific survey of northern Mexico. Anticipating his 
own work as the boundary commissioner, Bartlett wrote, “Nothing would 
please me better than to engage in such an expedition and when the proper 
time comes, we must see what can be done” (408, emphasis in original). 
Of the various forms of assistance from the War Department pursued 
by the American Ethnological Society to advance the work of ethnologi- 
cal linguistics, none would have greater specific import to Bartlett and 
the work of the Boundary Commission than the correspondence between 
Gallatin and William Emory of the Topographical Engineers in the fall 
of 1847. At that time, Gallatin was in the process of composing a magiste- 
rial introduction to Horatio Hale’s “Indians of North-West America, and 
Vocabularies of North America” for the second volume of the AES Trans- 
actions.” In research for this work, Gallatin’s elusive object was to establish 
a basis of linguistic comparison between the geographically insulated and 
little-known tribes in the vicinity of the Gila River (in present-day south- 
east Arizona and southwest New Mexico) and those languages from Mex- 
ico and Central America he had been able to classify already, specifically 
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Nahuatl (which he referred to in his writings alternately as “Mexican,” 
or “Aztec”), Huastec, Otomi, Maya, and two partial dialects from Guate- 
mala. Gallatin had determined in 1836 that the sixty-one languages and 
dialects he had examined east of the Rockies in United States and Brit- 
ish territories constituted only eight “great families” and that these eight 
families shared a fundamental consonance of grammatical structure—a 
discovery that led him to assert an ancient commonality of origin for all 
indigenous peoples surveyed.” If he were able to establish a complemen- 
tary basis of common grammatical structure between the tribes of the 
Gila and those languages obtained from points south, he would be able to 
add a powerful empirical bulwark to his theory of hemispheric common- 
ality of origin—one that would bolster strongly the monogenetic lynchpin 
theory of a primordial migration of peoples across the Bering Strait. 

In this design, Gallatin was frustrated by the limitations of available 
source material, having to rely primarily on the sketchy details of Pedro 
Castafieda’s firsthand account of the 1540-42 Coronado expedition 
(which itself had only recently come into his possession).'* Struggling to 
adduce salient and reliable geographical and cultural data relative to the 
Pima, Maricopas, and Apache, Gallatin wrote to General Stephen Watts 
Kearny of the Army of the West in the wake of his 1846-47 wartime expe- 
dition through New Mexico to California to inquire into recent geograph- 
ical and ethnological information obtained in the field. Kearny referred 
Gallatin to Lieutenant William H. Emory, who served in the Topographi- 
cal Corps unit attached to Kearny’s expedition as the chief astronomer. 
(Emory would later serve in a similar capacity on Bartlett’s Boundary 
Survey before assuming the post of commissioner following Bartlett’s dis- 
missal in 1853.) In a series of letters exchanged with Emory during the fall 
of 1847, Gallatin sought to corroborate geographical aspects of the Casta- 
ñeda account and inquired further after structures of habitation as well as 
the availability of botanical samples of agricultural products (in a specula- 
tive effort to establish historical patterns of trade with Mexican tribes to 
the south). Emory responded with detailed geographical information, a 
draft of a regional map, and general cultural details concerning the Pima, 
Coco Maricopas, and Apache, which Gallatin incorporated into his work. 
Gallatin’s keenest interests, though, concerned matters of language. In 
response to Gallatin’s detailed inquiries, Emory also provided a vocabu- 
lary of the Coco Maricopas, which Gallatin reported was “quite a new lan- 
guage” that bore “no resemblance” to the four Mexican languages or the 
thirty-two minor language families of North America in his possession. 
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One detail, though, he found particularly suggestive: “Apache is the word 
for man; and judging by analogy from several other Indian languages, 
[the Coco Maricopas] should be Apaches or belonging to that family.”” 
Given that the tribal names of the Illinois and Lenni Lenape were both 
evidently derived from the common Algonquin word Linno, for man, this 
parallel derivation was suggestive, but however intriguing this line of con- 
jecture might be, Gallatin was forced to acknowledge that “the accounts, 
by report, of the Indians to the mouth of the Gila are conflicting and of an 
indefinite character,” as Emory had reported. “This observation applies to 
every information derived from other sources. We have as yet only vague 
rumors.” 

As it would turn out, the imminence of Gallatin’s publication sched- 
ule for the AES prevented him from including the full range of informa- 
tion that Emory’s report, once completed, would be able to provide. But 
Gallatin did not write too late for Emory to make use of him in his own 
work. Included as the first appendix in Emory’s Notes of a Military Recon- 
naissance from Fort Leavenworth, in Missouri, to San Diego, in Califor- 
nia, Including Parts of the Arkansas, Del Norte, and Gila River, is the text 
of Gallatin’s letter of October 1, 1847, along with the full text of Emory’s 
reply. An executive document of the Thirtieth Congress, Emory’s Notes 
was printed in a large edition of ten thousand copies by the Washington 
firm of Wendell and Van Benthuysen in 1848 and distributed widely—an 
act of print appropriation that (in mirrored reverse to the Gallatin/Bartlett 
proposal to Marcy two years earlier) effectively conscripted Gallatin’s sci- 
entific project into the service of a state discourse of wartime military 
action. Both of these texts were promoted with excitement by ethnologists 
in the East who were quick to perceive new areas of research opportunity 
in the Southwest. One of these was E. G. Squier, who speculated both on 
the suitability of recently conquered southwestern lands for white settle- 
ment while heralding the important new findings of Emory and Gallatin, 
among others, in an article for the American Review in November 1848. 
“Within the habitable regions here indicated, and which have hitherto 
been very imperfectly known,” he writes, “are a number of Indian tribes, 
in many respects as remarkable as any on the continent,” adding that, 
“the recent war against Mexico, however unsatisfactory its results in other 
respects, has indirectly contributed in enlightening us very materially in 
regard to some of these singular aboriginal families.” 

Against this background, it is easy to appreciate the eagerness with which 
Bartlett pursued his application for the position of United States Boundary 
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Survey commissioner and the opportunity it could afford to conduct origi- 
nal field research into Indian languages and culture—particularly concern- 
ing those tribes of New Mexico’s Gila River. Bartlett’s own later recollection, 
recorded in his autobiography, substantiates this design, albeit in a language 
in which his earlier enthusiasm was subdued by the retrospective knowl- 
edge that his project would prove ultimately unsuccessful: “Although my 
life and pursuits had always been of a sedentary character I always had a 
great desire for travel, and particularly for exploring unknown regions. I 
had also ever felt a deep interest in the Indians, and was glad of an opportu- 
nity to be thrown among the wild tribes of the interior. I saw, too, that there 
would be a wide field for new exploration and that if the government would 
permit these, I would prefer the office of Commissioner to any other.”” The 
route from bookseller to being “thrown among the wild tribes of the inte- 
rior” was a circuitous one. The rising expense of conducting business in 
New York had prompted Bartlett, in 1849, to dissolve his partnership with 
Charles Welford in their Astor Hotel bookshop and remove his family to his 
hometown of Providence. Around this time, armed with a letter of intro- 
duction from Albert Gallatin to John C. Calhoun, Bartlett made a series of 
forays to Washington to pursue a government appointment abroad—setting 
his sights at first on the Mission to Denmark, which Bartlett hoped would 
afford financial and geographical opportunity to furnish European educa- 
tions for his children. 

As Nathaniel Hawthorne discovered to his singular dismay at the Cus- 
tom House in Salem, however, the presidential election of General Zach- 
ary Taylor in 1848 conjured a swarm of Whig Party hangers-on seeking 
sinecures at home and abroad; despite Bartlett’s own developing retinue 
of political supporters, he was unable to secure the position in Denmark. 
Other shifts in the political winds, though, soon played out in Bartlett’s 
favor. In execution of article 5 of the Treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo, Presi- 
dent Polk had appointed the Ohioan John B. Weller (succeeding the sud- 
denly deceased Ambrose Sevier) as boundary commissioner, who was 
discharged of his duties by President Taylor in December 1849. For a short 
period, the vaunted explorer and disgraced hero of the U.S.-Mexico War 
John C. Frémont had been designated as Weller’s successor to the post of 
commissioner. Frémont regarded his appointment as vindication follow- 
ing his 1847 court-marital for insubordination during the U.S.-Mexico 
War but resigned abruptly to become the first United States senator from 
the newly chartered state of California. In the midst of this climate of 
political upheaval, Bartlett made his play. Enlisting the favor of those 
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allies he had already begun to cultivate the year before, Bartlett lobbied 
for the further support of Jefferson Davis of Mississippi, Thomas Hart 
Benton of Missouri, Stephen A. Douglas of Illinois, and his long-standing 
acquaintance John C. Clarke of Rhode Island, the latter making a speech 
on the floor of the Senate in favor of Bartlett's appointment. 

From the scene of these political maneuverings, Bartlett wrote crypti- 
cally of recent developments ripening to his favor in a letter to his friend 
Evert Duyckinck in January 1849. The position of boundary commis- 
sioner now a concrete possibility, he predicted boldy to Duyckinck in Jan- 
uary 1849,:“If I can carry out a scheme which is now on the carpet, I shall 
be able to do more for American Ethnology, than has been done by any 
one, not even excepting Humboldt or Squier.”” Bartlett formally accepted 
his appointment on June 19, 1850, at an annual salary of three thousand 
dollars and lost little time in orchestrating the logistics of the endeavor 
to optimize his opportunities for ethnological field research. Having con- 
ferred personally with Secretary of the Interior Thomas Ewing to advocate 
for a “through exploration of the wide district about to be traversed, in 
connection with the survey of the Boundary,” Bartlett composed the first 
draft of his own official instructions, “which being in accordance with 
[Ewing’s] own views he authorized me to give him... and my instruc- 
tions were prepared accordingly, not varying in the least from my own 
draft.” If so, the reach and complexity of those instructions would con- 
stitute a formidable burden. In addition to the encouragement of “every 
opportunity afforded by your passage through the unexplored regions of 
Texas, New Mexico, and California, to acquire information as to its geog- 
raphy [and] natural history,” they conveyed special instructions to survey 
an eligible southern route for a transcontinental railroad, and to collect 
information “relative to the precious metals, quicksilver, and the various 
minerals, ores, and other substances, useful in the arts ...as well as the 
locations of mines formerly worked by the early settlers in California and 
New Mexico, and since abandoned, owing to the incursions of the Indi- 
ans” (Personal Narrative, 2:590). In this light, Bartlett’s agenda as the U.S. 
commissioner was subject to multiple, sometimes conflicting agendas: 
establishing the borderline; prospecting for precious metals; surveying a 
railroad; advancing knowledge of the natural history of the region; and, 
finally, his own long-deferred ambition to realize a substantive and origi- 
nal contribution to the field of ethnology in print. 

At the end of June, the latter aim was strongly on his mind. Within 
a week of Bartlett’s appointment, Henry Rowe Schoolcraft informed 
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him that, on behalf of the Indian Bureau, he had recommended to the 
secretary of the interior a supplemental appropriation in the amount of 
twenty-five thousand dollars “to collect by a special agent statistical & his- 
torical facts of the tribes north of the Gila & east of the Colorado,” advis- 
ing him further that Secretary Ewing was fully supportive of this plan. 
Given that the region identified for this special research expenditure was 
specifically the area that carried such compelling linguistic interest for 
Gallatin in his communications with Emory in 1847, its designation here 
surely followed Bartlett’s personal recommendation. Moreover, consider- 
ing that the initial appropriation for the Boundary Survey itself was fifty 
thousand dollars (a figure that would soon prove grossly inadequate), this 
proposal of a supplemental expenditure of twenty-five thousand dollars 
indicates concretely the degree of emphasis devoted by the federal govern- 
ment to the cause of ethnological investigation—in addition to the confi- 
dence it placed in Bartlett as the party to conduct it.” To execute his plan, 
Bartlett proceeded by surrounding himself with men who shared his pas- 
sion for literary and scientific matters. Bartlett first approached his friend 
George H. Moore, librarian of the New-York Historical Society, to serve 
as the commission secretary, the position vested with the responsibility of 
documenting the work of the commission in the field. Owing to problems 
of health and ongoing family concerns, however, Moore was obliged to 
refuse. Bartlett then approached an old friend, the physician Dr. Thomas 
H. Webb, now secretary of the Massachusetts Historical Society, to serve 
in that post. Bartlett had been a close scholarly associate of Webb for many 
years, both having been among the original founders of the Providence 
Athenaeum in 1831 (Webb began as secretary; Bartlett, treasurer). In 
addition, they were both involved in the Franklin Society in Providence, 
the Rhode Island Historical Society, and, among other joint projects, had 
traveled to document the inscriptions on Dighton Rock at the request of 
the Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries in Copenhagen in 1834. 

Word of Bartlett’s appointment spread quickly, and he was feted with 
letters of congratulation and advice from an international coterie of eth- 
nological researchers and amateur theorists, among them Squier, the 
anatomist Samuel George Morton, the linguist William Wadden Turner, 
and Meriwether Lewis Clark Sr. Charles C. Rafn, of the Royal Society 
of Northern Antiquaries in Copenhagen, offered congratulations on 
Bartlett’s appointment and heralded his unique opportunity “to collect 
important facts toward the enrichment of ethnological, philological, and 
archaeological science,” requesting further that Bartlett act as an agent 
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of the Royal Society in collecting “Mexican antiquities and ethnographi- 
cal objects” for their collections and propose for membership “active and 
eminent individuals” he should encounter from the Southwest.” Captain 
James Edward Alexander of the British army, author of numerous well- 
regarded works documenting his travels in Asia, Russia, and the Middle 
East, and honorary member of AES, wrote to Bartlett in the field in 1851 
to suggest, in a similar vein, that “your position will be one much to be 
envied, if you complete, satisfactorily, all you intend,” adding that he had 
been sending newspaper clippings tracking Bartlett’s progress to the Royal 
Ethnological Society in London. Rafn and Alexander shared another pre- 
diction: enormous and unfailing success. In Rafn’s words, “the interest- 
ing discoveries you cannot fail to make” would be gratifyingly received by 
him and the Royal Society; as Alexander put it, “I only fear you will have 
so much material ‘to work up at the end of your enterprise, that you will 
have difficulty in selecting what will make [the] most interesting tomes.””” 


Problems of Inscription: Geographies and Narrative 


As things would turn out, the literary and scientific fame predicted by 
Bartlett, Alexander, and Rafn did not materialize in the form envisioned. 
On April 24, 1851, in the desert near what is now Doña Ana, New Mexico, 
John Russell Bartlett buried a sarsaparilla bottle in the sand and, with 
it, unwittingly, the possibility that he might realize his long-held dream 
of becoming the American Humboldt. Present also on this occasion was 
Bartlett’s Mexican counterpart, General Pedro Garcia Condé, and other 
members of the Mexican delegation. At the time, April 24 was celebrated 
jointly by the bilateral Boundary Commission as an important moment 
of accord; by mutual agreement, Bartlett and Condé had established 
Doña Ana as the “initial point” of the international boundary—the point, 
that is, at which the border between the United States and Mexico was 
to depart from the physical course of the Rio Grande and proceed west- 
ward according to the virtual terrain of latitude, along what Bartlett and 
his team called “the imaginary line.” Placing a document delineating the 
“initial point,” effected as binding by their signatures and those of the two 
surveyors appointed to the respective commissions, inside the sarsaparilla 
bottle along with a pebble chipped from the Washington Monument, the 
physical burial of the bottle at the site burnished with the trappings of 
ritualistic ceremony a performative speech act—here is Mexico; here is the 
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United States—that would prove highly consequential, as well as person- 
ally costly to Bartlett.” 

Amid a host of alternately tragic and squalid events straining the early 
work of the commission in its first year under Bartlett’s tenure (murders, 
insubordination, inebriate incapacity), Bartlett’s actions in determining 
the boundary line between Chihuahua and New Mexico generated (cer- 
tainly unfairly) a lasting and notorious reputation of incompetence, reck- 
lessness, and vanity. At principal issue was an ambiguous determination 
of the Treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo itself. Article 5 of the treaty stipulates 
that the new international boundary, to be delineated cooperatively by a 
joint binational commission, 


shall commence in the Gulf of Mexico, three leagues from land, opposite 
the mouth of the Rio Grande, otherwise called Rio Bravo del Norte, or 
opposite the mouth of its deepest branch, if it should have more than one 
branch emptying into the sea; from thence, up the middle of that river, fol- 
lowing the deepest channel, where it has more than one to the point where 
it strikes the Southern Boundary of New Mexico; thence, westwardly along 
the whole Southern Boundary of New Mexico (which runs north of the 
town called Paso) to its western termination.” 


The “southern boundary of New Mexico” had been predetermined by the 
plenipotentiaries to the treaty and laid down on the official map of the 
treaty—the so-called “Disturnell Map” of 1847. However, when Bartlett 
met with the Mexican Boundary Commission, headed by his counter- 
part, General Pedro Garcia Condé, in El Paso del Norte (present-day 
Ciudad Juarez, Chihuahua), in November 1850, they discovered two sig- 
nificant errors: whereas the Disturnell Map locates El Paso at 32 degrees, 
15 minutes north latitude, its true position was found to be 31 degrees, 
45 minutes—some 40 miles south of its indicated position on the map; 
second, the Disturnell Map locates the Rio Grande well over one hun- 
dred miles east of its actual terrestrial course (see figure 5.1). Rather than 
recalibrating the boundary according to the actual, physical location of El 
Paso, which was invoked by name in the treaty (and which strikes most 
as the commonsense solution), Bartlett and Condé fashioned a compro- 
mise based on the Disturnell Map’s erroneous calculations of latitude. The 
result was to extend the southern boundary of New Mexico west from the 
Rio Grande from an “initial point” of 32 degrees, 20 minutes, at Dona 
Ana—approximately 45 miles north of present-day El Paso, Texas (see 
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Figure 5.1. “That Part of Disturnell’s Treaty Map in the Vicinity of the Rio Grande and 
Southern Boundary of New Mexico, as referred to by U.S. Surveyor in Communication 
with Commissioner. July 25, 1851.” Sen. Exec. Doc. 119, 32nd Cong., 1st Sess. Washing- 
ton, 1852. Source: Proquest U.S. Serial Set Digital Collection (Historical Full Text). April 
1, 2011. Copyright ProQuest, LLC. All rights reserved. Reprinted with permission. 


figure 5.2). News of Bartlett’s compromise prompted widespread accu- 
sations of cowardice, perfidy, and incompetence—particularly among 
congressional Democrats (among them John B. Weller, who had been 
dismissed from the position of boundary commissioner by Zachary Tay- 
lor, and who was now a senator from California), who accused Bartlett 
of treacherous collusion with antislavery interests in the North (Bartlett 
was a Whig and had opposed the U.S.-Mexico War to begin with). From 
one point of view, their outrage was not without cause. In effect, Bartlett’s 
compromise determination of the “initial point” of the southern New 
Mexico boundary at Doña Ana conceded back to Mexico an area of land 
roughly the size of Massachusetts and Rhode Island combined, including 
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Figure 5.2. “No. 1 Map Extending the Southern Boundary of New Mexico as respectively 
claimed by the United States & the Mexican Commissions under the 5th Article of the 
Treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo.” Sen. Exec. Doc. 119, 32nd Cong., 1st Sess. Source: Proquest 
US. Serial Set Digital Collection (Historical Full Text). April 1, 2011. Copyright ProQuest, 
LLC. All rights reserved. Reprinted with permission. The “initial point,” on the Rio Grande 


at Doña Ana (32.22), is marked at the eastern terminus of the “Red Line”; the Santa Rita 
Copper Mines are marked here just west of the 108th latitude, south of the 33rd parallel. 


the Mesilla Valley, considered by many to offer the most promising route 
for the construction of a southern transcontinental railroad (Bartlett, Per- 
sonal Narrative, vi-x).*° 

Although an argument can be made that Bartlett’s actions were the 
best interpretation of the letter of the treaty (this, at least, was the opinion 
of Nicholas Trist, who had negotiated the Treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo),* 
his concession to Condé secured his lasting infamy, and he was eventu- 
ally forced to resign his post and dissolve the commission in January 
1853. After two-and-a-half years of fieldwork in the borderlands, Bartlett’s 
greatest ambition had been to publish an account of his service and the 
fruits of his research into natural history and ethnology under the august 
imprimatur of the United States Congress. In addition to his field notes 
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and numerous fine sketches and drawings, Bartlett had compiled twenty- 
five vocabularies of American Indian tribes during his time on the bor- 
der, consisting of two hundred common words.” Although his cause 
was advanced by Sam Houston in the Senate, this hope was dashed by 
congressional Democrats who regarded Bartlett as a disgrace and feared 
he would use such an opportunity to air his grievances against those 
who had maligned him. Denied the official sanction of the government, 
Bartlett arranged subsequently with the New York publishing firm of D. 
Appleton and Company to recast his field notes within the framework of a 
“personal” rather than “official” record. The publication, in two volumes, 
is titled Personal Narrative of Explorations and Incidents in Texas, New 
Mexico, California, Sonora and Chihuahua, Connected with the United 
States and Mexican Boundary Commission, 1850-53. 

The lengthy title of Bartlett’s Narrative might easily be overlooked, 
but what begs closer scrutiny manner in which the title displaces the 
multiple, overlapping agendas of the commission and of the ethnologi- 
cal project onto the category of “the personal.” Reconstituted as a “nar- 
rative” according to the spatial and temporal horizons of “explorations” 
and “incidents,” the sphere of “the personal” is suspended on an ambigu- 
ous authorial boundary line with respect to the conspicuous metonymy 
that comprises the last part of the title, Connected with the United States 
and Mexican Boundary Commission. In this sense, the publication of the 
Personal Narrative under the Appleton imprint, and the complex seman- 
tics of its title, register the text’s genealogy as a rejected official history. At 
the same time, the letter of Bartlett’s text itself manifests repeatedly the 
representational dynamics of displacement, dislocation, and ambiguous 
association embedded in the book’s title. Having already been definitively 
frustrated in his effort to establish an imaginary boundary line as the U.S. 
commissioner, Bartlett-as-author finds that the boundaries that define his 
literary project are no less difficult to locate. This is most acutely visible 
in Bartlett’s efforts to navigate the interface between empirical data and 
the literary conventions of narrative form. Indeed, throughout the narra- 
tive, Bartlett avows repeatedly that the limited mandate of “the personal” 
requires him to suspend the “objective” stance of scientific reportage; yet 
it is precisely at these moments that his ethnological agenda emerges most 
prominently as an organizing principle of his “narrative” and colludes 
most explicitly with the official agenda as the boundary commissioner. 

Following the establishment of the problematic “initial point” at Dona 
Ana, the Boundary Commission encamped at the Santa Rita Copper Mines 
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in May 1851. Located roughly 140 miles northeast of El Paso del Norte, the 
mines had been intermittently productive for more than a half century; as 
such, a careful evaluation of their continued viability would be highly rel- 
evant to Bartlett’s instructions to ascertain “locations of mines formerly 
worked by the early settlers in California and New Mexico, and since aban- 
doned, owing to the incursions of the Indians” (Personal Narrative, 1:325). 
What was more, the Copper Mines were within reach of that vicinity of the 
Gila River that had focused Gallatin’s attentions four years prior and that 
(as we have seen) had been designated explicitly for a special survey of local 
tribes following Bartlett’s appointment. There, Bartlett’s team encountered 
the Mimbrefio band of the Apache, who encamped near the commission’s 
headquarters and were daily visitors during the three months of the com- 
mission’s initial residence at the mines. They were led by the redoubtable 
chief Mangas Coloradas (or “Red Sleeves,” as he was sometimes called)—a 
figure who would soon assume a prominent role both as Bartlett’s political 
adversary and as a subject of his ethnological speculations.” Upon intro- 
ducing them to the Narrative, Bartlett alludes first to their appearance, 
traditional homelands, and patterns of gender relations, then interrupts 
his narrative to suggest that, “there is much to be said relative to them all, 
which the limits of this work will not admit of, nor does it seem proper in 
a ‘personal narrative’ of incidents, to enter into the broad field of ethnologi- 
cal investigation which presents itself west of the Rocky Mountains” (1:325). 
Following this declaration, however, Bartlett immediately embarks on just 
the sort of ethnological disquisition he has just disavowed as improper— 
delineating their similarities and differences from the Navajo and advanc- 
ing the argument, on grounds of linguistic similarity, that the Apache are 
the southernmost descendants of the Athapaskan speakers of Alaska. It is 
here that new conceptual boundary lines begin to emerge: 


The Apaches with which we have had intercourse must rank below the 
Indian tribes east of the Rocky Mountains, dwelling on the tributaries of 
the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers. They are without dignified bearing, 
and those noble traits of character, which characterize the latter; and as they 
perform no labor, not even that of hunting, their physical developments are 
greatly inferior. Mangus Colorado [sic], and a few other prominent chiefs, 
who live pretty well, and have the lion’s share of their plunder, are rather 
good-looking; and a finer set of children than those of Mangus, of Dalgadito, 
and Poncé, are not often seen. But beyond these few exceptions, the Apaches 
are an ill-formed, emaciated, and miserable looking race. (1:326-27) 
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Bartlett then goes on to correlate their physical malformation to a culture 
of immorality, emphasizing the commonplace view of a notorious Apache 
propensity to thievery. He attributes this general condition of depravity 
to their want of agriculture—from his point of view the prerequisite of 
moral civilization—and the signal characteristic he uses to differentiate 
the Apache from the Navajo. And yet, here too, the categorical borders 
of ethnological classification fail him in his efforts to locate boundaries 
between the peoples he encounters. When a band of Navajo arrive at their 
encampment, he finds that their similarities of dress, customs, and habits 
of treachery make them virtually indistinguishable from the Apache of 
Mangas Coloradas’s band. Even the famous and distinctive Navajo blan- 
ket, which he esteems as being “superior to any native fabric I have ever 
seen” and finds to be “quite equal to the best English blankets,” is not a 
reliable index of cultural difference—instead, he voices uncertainty about 
their comparative quality by mentioning a rumor that the “richer colors” 
of their blankets may in fact be threads unraveled from cloths of English 
manufacture and woven into their own (1:330). 


Borders, Persons, and Literary Representation 


Such anxieties about the permeability of ethnic and national boundaries 
repeatedly trouble the surface of Bartlett’s narrative, doubling his own 
anxieties about the boundaries of “the personal” even as the work of the 
commission reflects the technical difficulty of enforcing boundary lines 
drawn on a faulty map. As Alex Hunt has argued in his discussion of Wil- 
liam Emory (Bartlett’s eventual successor as boundary commissioner), 
“the production of geographical space [hinges] on the relationship of 
imaginative, scientific, and political constructions,” one that, “in roman- 
tic fashion attempts to unify cartography with biology and other natu- 
ral sciences to map the space of the nation in such a way that it confirms 
the ideology of manifest destiny.”** Bartlett’s actions in the field, and the 
literary representation of those acts that followed them, clearly aspire to 
this unifying sense of ideological confirmation. But Bartlett’s account is 
haunted throughout by the disastrous political compromise over the “ini- 
tial point.” Throughout the Personal Narrative, the epistemological and 
ideological dimensions of romantic science, cartography, and imperial 
power do not cohere, and the imaginative completion of a newly inscribed 
national space is never fully realized. Instead, boundary lines between 
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science, persons, and nations persist—and, in their unreconciled persis- 
tence, suggest the degree to which the interlocking components of national 
space rely upon a construct of authoritative national personhood to orga- 
nize and unify them all in the field of representation. The ideal version 
of national personhood entails a virtual disappearance of individuality, a 
disavowal of personal agency in favor of legal protocols and institutional 
procedures that may speak through the person. But when science, cartog- 
raphy, and power fail to unify into a coherent national image, that form of 
personhood is destabilized as well. In this concluding section, I want to 
explore the shifting contours of personhood Bartlett projects for himself 
in the Personal Narrative in two parallel episodes involving Indian captiv- 
ity: one, involving negotiations with the Apache band led by Mangas Col- 
oradas, in which Bartlett strives to maintain a stance of neutral objectivity 
that might unify the joint prerogatives of ethnology and nationhood in a 
careful orchestration of speech acts; and the second, a scene of reunion 
between the rescued captive Inez Gonzales and her Mexican family, in 
which Bartlett’s neutral objectivity vanishes in favor of a style of intimate 
personal engagement in which classifiable speech acts are supplanted by 
the wordless, emotional parameters of literary sentimentality. 

The first episode begins with a dramatic confrontation between Bartlett 
and a group of Apache chiefs, led by Mangas Coloradas, in which Bartlett, 
as commissioner, was called upon to execute his enforcement powers 
as the ranking United States agent of the Treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo 
respecting new proscriptions on American Indian actions against citizens 
of Mexico. Given the significance of Mangas Coloradas as a party to these 
events, a brief delineation of his background is warranted. His reputation 
was formidable. In his 1868 memoir of expeditionary life in the South- 
west, Life among the Apaches, John Cremony, Bartlett’s official translator 
on the Boundary Commission, evoked him with a mythic combination of 
transcendent and terrible qualities: Mangas Coloradas was “the greatest 
and most talented Apache Indian of the nineteenth century,” with a “sub- 
tle and comprehensive intellect,” and whose “sagacious counsels partook 
more of the character of wide and enlarged statesmanship than those of 
any other Indian of modern times’; yet his life, “if ever it could be ascer- 
tained, would be a tissue of the most extensive and afflicting revelations, 
the most atrocious cruelties, the most vindictive revenges, and widespread 
injuries ever perpetrated by an American Indian.”* Renowned both for 
his abilities of military strategy and political skill in coordinating with 
the Chiricahua Apache and Navajo across wide stretches New Mexico and 
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Arizona, Mangas Coloradas forcefully resisted first Mexican, then U.S. 
incursions into the traditional homelands of the Mimbrefio Band of the 
Apache in the vicinity of the Santa Rita Copper Mines and Gila River in 
southwestern New Mexico.*° 

In the wake of the U.S.-Mexico War, Mangas Coloradas developed a 
powerful military and political alliance with Cochise of the Chirica- 
hua Apache and ramped up coordinated actions against white settlers 
and travelers moving west to California—movements that escalated the 
urgency of U.S. Calvary efforts to subdue him. He died shortly after being 
captured, under a false flag of truce, by Captain Edmond Shirland of the 
California First Volunteer Cavalry in January 1863 and conveyed quickly 
to Fort McLean, in Arizona. There, as has been widely documented, he 
was tortured and then murdered by two sentries during the night of his 
arrival, who pressed hot bayonets against his flesh before shooting him 
for attempting to “escape” their treatment.” Following his death, Mangas 
Coloradas was decapitated and the flesh boiled from his skull by Captain 
D. B. Sturgeon, the fort physician; Sturgeon shipped his skull to the futur- 
ist and phrenologist Orson Squire Fowler, in New York, who proclaimed 
that Mangas Coloradas’s skull was “monstrous” in size, exhibiting 
unprecedented endowments of “Secretion, Caution, [and] Destruction,” 
and evidenced “Cunning” that “far exceeds any other development of it I 
have ever seen, even in any and all Indian heads. It is simply monstrous.”** 
When Mangas Coloradas met John Russell Bartlett in May 1851, his grue- 
some dismemberment and posthumous enlistment in a macabre phreno- 
logical pageant would be more than a decade away. Nevertheless, Fowler’s 
magical production of unprecedentedly “monstrous” qualities of “Secre- 
tion, Caution, Destruction... [and] Cunning” in Mangas Coloradas’s 
skull—not unlike the fantasy of a “hive of subtlety” within the decapitated 
head of Babo at the end of Melville’s Benito Cereno—offers an uncanny 
coda to a sequence of events that would play out at the Santa Rita Cop- 
per Mines involving the rescue of two captive Mexican boys and a captive 
Mexican girl. 

On a hot afternoon late in June, more than a month after the com- 
mission’s arrival, two naked and terrified Mexican boys named Savero 
Aredia (approximately thirteen years old) and José Trinfan (between 
ten and twelve years old) rushed into the tent of the translator John 
Cremony and begged for his protection. The boys were prisoners of the 
Mimbrefio Apache (Aredia for six months; Trinfan, six years), both 
having been captured from their homes in the State of Sonora (with 
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which the Apache had been in a state of war for several years). In Cre- 
mony’s version of events, he quickly armed himself with four revolvers, 
outfitted his assistant with a carbine rifle and double-barreled shotgun, 
and then proceeded slowly, the men back to back with the boys shielded 
on either side, from the peripheral location of his tent to Bartlett’s 
headquarters—all the while surrounded by “thirty or forty” Apache, 
who, “with menacing words and gestures, demanded the instant release 
of their captives.” Article 11 of the Treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo 
declares, “It shall not be lawful, under any pretext whatever, for any 
inhabitant of the United States, to purchase or acquire any Mexican 
or any foreigner residing in Mexico, who may have been captured by 
Indians inhabiting the territory of either of the two Republics”; more- 
over, the treaty requires that, “in the event of any person or persons, 
captured within Mexican territory by Indians, being carried into the 
territory of the United States, the Government of the latter engages and 
binds itself, in the most solemn manner, so soon as it shall know of 
such captives being within it’s [sic] territory, and shall be able so to do, 
through the faithful exercise of it’s influence and power, to rescue them, 
and return them to their country, or deliver them to the agent or rep- 
resentative of the Mexican Government.” As the U.S. commissioner in 
charge of enforcing those aspects of the treaty connected to boundary 
disputes, Bartlett was obliged to act. Cognizant of the legitimate possi- 
bility that the Apache (who, now split between two camps, surrounded 
and outnumbered the commission and its small military detachment) 
would mount a retaliation and attempt to recapture the boys, Bartlett 
conveyed Aredia and Trinfan to General Condé’s encampment the 
same evening and awaited further developments. Following a tense 
interval, a delegation of the Apache headed by Mangas Coloradas, and 
including the chiefs Dalgadito and Ponce, approached the commission 
headquarters a few days later to state their grievances and demand the 
restoration of the boys to their custody. 

The negotiations with Mangas Coloradas, Dalgadito, and Ponce that 
followed reveal extraordinary incongruities in the legal constitution of 
an ill-defined borderlands, in which nonconsenting agents (the Apache, 
who were neither party to the negotiation of the treaty, nor accorded 
legal autonomy by it) are made subject to the ambiguous jurisdiction of 
an area of land yet persisting in national territorial limbo (the set of car- 
tographical and signatory acts constituting the work of the binational 
Boundary Commission had not, after all, completed its enactment of the 
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international border). These negotiations are likewise accorded extraordi- 
nary formal treatment in Bartlett’s representation of them in the Personal 
Narrative. Abandoning the literary technique of first-person narrative 
that otherwise carries the book, Bartlett chooses at this point to represent 
negotiations in the form of dramatic dialogue, a conspicuous departure of 
method that throws into relief the layered ironies of their interaction. This 
choice, Bartlett suggests, stems from the intrinsic ethnological interest of 
the episode, and he offers it “therefore at length, as the arguments used 
by my opponents display to good advantage their natural shrewdness of 
character”: 


Mangus Colorado [sic]: Why did you take our captives from us? 

Commissioner: Your captives came to us and demanded our protection. 

Mangus Colorado: You came to our country. You were well received by 
us. Your lives, your property, your animals, were safe. You passed 
by ones, by twos, and by threes, through our country; you went and 
came in peace. Your strayed animals were always brought home to 
you again. Our wives, our children, and women, came here and vis- 
ited your houses. We were friends! We were brothers! Believing this, 
we came amongst you and brought our captives, relying on it that 
we were brothers, and that you would feel as we feel. We concealed 
nothing. We came here not secretly or in the night. We came in open 
day and before your faces, and we showed our captives to you. We 
believed your assurances of friendship, and we trusted them. Why 
did you take our captives from us? 

Commissioner: What we have said to you is true and reliable. We do not 
tell lies. The greatness and dignity of our nation forbids our doing so 
mean a thing. What our great brother has said is true, and good also. 
(1:312-13) 


Mangas Coloradas presses the legitimacy of his grievance according to 
two modes of argument. The first is political, premised on a claim of sov- 
ereign occupancy—‘“you came into our country’—a point Bartlett does 
not explicitly challenge. The second follows from the unwritten obliga- 
tions of hospitality; because the Apache had not encroached upon the lives 
or property of the commission (and had, in fact, taken steps to protect 
them), a reciprocity of noninterference was expected. Embedded in this 
is a discourse of sympathetic identification, a trust that “you would feel as 
we feel.” Although this trust would appear to have been unavailing in this 
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circumstance, it is worth noting here in light of Bartlett’s own valorization 
of the power of sympathy in a contrasting episode regarding the Indian 
captive Inez Gonzales (discussed below). Bartlett eschews Mangas Colo- 
radas’s bid for emotional kinship here, promoting instead a myth of U.S. 
incapacity for mendacity. Explaining to the Apache delegation the back- 
ground of the commission’s treaty obligations (while the Apache were at 
war with Sonora, the United States was at war with the nation of Mexico, 
which, now peacefully concluded, obligates protection), Bartlett pledged 
friendship and protection to the Apache, “and we will give it to you. If we 
had not done so to Mexico, you could not have believed us with regard to 
yourselves. We cannot lie” (1:313). Bartlett is then interrupted by the chief 
Ponce, who accompanied Mangas Coloradas’s delegation: 


Ponce: Yes, but you took our captives from us without beforehand cau- 
tioning us. We were ignorant of this promise to restore the captives. 
They were made prisoners in lawful warfare. They belong to us. They 
are our property. Our people have also been made captive by the 
Mexicans. If we had known of this thing, we should not have come 
here. We should not have placed that confidence in you. 

Commissioner: Our brother speaks angrily, and without due reflection. 
Boys and women lose their temper, but men reflect and argue; and 
he who has reason and justice on his side, wins. I have no doubt but 
that you have suffered much from the Mexicans. This is a question 
in which it is impossible for us to tell who is right, or who is wrong. 
You and the Mexicans accuse each other of being the aggressors. Our 
duty is to fulfil [sic] our promise to both. This opportunity enables 
us to show to Mexico that we mean what we say; and when the time 
comes, we will be ready and prompt to prove the good faith of our 
promises to you. 

Ponce: I am neither a boy nor a squaw. I am a man and a brave. I speak 
with reflection. I know what I say. I speak of the wrongs we have suf- 
fered and those you now do to us. (Very much excited.) You must not 
speak any more. Let some one else speak (addressing himself to Mr. 
Cremony, the interpreter). 

Commissioner: I want you to understand that I am the very one to 
speak; the only one here who can speak (peremptorily). Now do you 
sit down. I will hold no more talk with you, but will select a man 
(beckoning to Dalgadito.) Do you come here and speak for your na- 
tion. (1:315-16, emphasis in original) 
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Like Mangas Coloradas, Ponce is clear in his argument: the boys were 
prisoners captured in the course of lawful military engagement and 
held the status of property. As synecdoches of the body of the Mexican 
nation, the boys stood thus in precisely the same relation to the Apache 
as the greater Southwest stood then to the United States—bodies taken 
by right of force and accorded the status of legal possession by virtue of 
that force. Whether Bartlett was sensitive to this irony is unclear; what is 
clear is that he responded to Ponce’s challenge with a hyperbolic attack 
on his masculinity, drawing on his ethnologically informed assumptions 
about equations of honor, sobriety, and rationality in idealized forms of 
male Apache identity. In his forceful dismissal of Ponce and enlistment 
of Dalgadito as a proper “man,” however, Bartlett inadvertently acknowl- 
edges both the Apaches’ right and ability to participate in a mode of delib- 
erative rationality that promises to ensure a fair outcome to an open and 
neutral contest of arguments (“he who has reason and justice on his side, 
wins”). This is a remarkably bold fiction given: (a) neither the Apache 
nor any other Indian tribe was accorded autonomous recognition in the 
treaty that “ended” what had been and still was, in fact, a multilateral con- 
flict; and, (b) the outcome of this particular contest with respect to the 
custody of the boys (“reason and justice” notwithstanding) was already 
decided.“ In order to resolve the conflict finally (and to preserve the illu- 
sion of open-ended negotiation), Bartlett then offered up a Mexican man 
to buy the boys (which would not violate the treaty) and negotiated then 
on the man’s behalf; in response, Dalgadito eventually proposed the figure 
of twenty horses as compensation. Bartlett replied: “The Apache laughs at 
his white brother! He thinks him a squaw, and that he can play with him 
as an arrow! Let the Apache say again” (1:316). What seems notable, even 
astonishing, is the brazenness of Bartlett’s ethnic pantomime in this reply 
(which was, it should be noted, delivered to Cremony in English, who 
then translated it into Spanish, not Apache). As if pressing the rhetorical 
advantage gained by his previous insult of Ponce as a “squaw,” Bartlett 
escalates his approximation of Apache oral style by deploying the word 
again, this time in a compressed form of diction that seems lifted from 
one of the Cooper novels he had loved in his youth.” 

Bartlett’s scrupulous transcription (and crude imitation) of Apache 
speech casts them simultaneously as the objects of a linguistic model of 
ethnological speculation (their “natural shrewdness of character” is legible 
in speech acts) and as potent political adversaries (whose “natural shrewd- 
ness” and unmasculine emotionalism might be countered through active 
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rationality and adroit use of rhetoric). Like his previous encounter with 
Chipota, the Lipan chief, in which Bartlett relies on the agency of gov- 
ernment documents to frame the terms of Indian encounter, the Treaty 
of Guadalupe-Hidalgo serves here as a legal foundation from which eth- 
nological observation and the rhetoric of imperial power are coordinated 
and leveraged most powerfully. The combination of these elements is 
important, and it contrasts markedly (both in content and manner of rep- 
resentation) to a parallel episode of Indian captivity that occurred just a 
few days earlier and that would “long awaken the finest sympathies of our 
nature; and by its happy result afforded a full recompense for the trials and 
hardships attending our sojourn in this inhospitable wilderness” (1:303). 
On the evening of June 27, 1851, a party of New Mexican traders stopped 
at the commission’s headquarters to acquire provisions; accompanying 
the party was a young Mexican girl named Inez Gonzales. Interviews with 
this company and their leader, a man named Peter Blacklaws, established 
her identity as Inez Gonzales of Santa Cruz, in Sonora, who had been cap- 
tured ten months prior by a band of Pinal Indians (a tribe related to the 
Apache, located north of the Gila) on a raid into Sonora while she traveled 
with her family to the town of Madelena; she had been purchased subse- 
quently by Blacklaws, who asserted his right of possession by virtue of his 
Indian trading license and planned to convey her to Santa Fe for profit. 
Acting on the authority of article 11 of the Treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo, 
Bartlett directed Lieutenant Colonel Lewis S. Craig, ranking officer of the 
commission’s eighty-five-man military escort, to liberate Gonzales and 
place her in the protective custody of the commission. Bartlett and the 
commission were highly solicitous toward their “fair captive,” who, as 
Bartlett described her, “was young, artless, and interesting in appearance, 
prepossessing in manners, and by her deportment gave evidence that she 
had been carefully brought up” (1:304). Having been provided with such 
new clothes as the commission could furnish in the field, “she received 
many presents from the gentlemen of the Commission, all of whom man- 
ifested a deep interest in her welfare, and seemed desirous to make her 
comfortable and happy” (1:309). Gonzales remained with the commission 
for nearly three months, while the survey of the Gila River was completed, 
and embarked with them on a journey south in September, where Bartlett 
had arranged to meet his counterpart, General Garcia Condé at Santa 
Cruz, with a corollary plan to restore her to her family. 

Not unlike his rendition of his negotiations with the Apache, Bartlett’s 
depiction of the reunion of Inez Gonzales with her family stands out in 
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the text as a significant departure from the literary protocols that other- 
wise govern the Personal Narrative. But, whereas Bartlett eschews first- 
person narrative and representations of interiority in his transcription of 
the Apache negotiation, Bartlett commits here to the conventions of liter- 
ary sentimentality to evoke the effusive emotional dynamics of the scene 
of reunion. Upon their approach to Santa Cruz, the commission encoun- 
tered Gonzales’s father and uncle by chance among a large party of Mexi- 
can workers hunting wild cattle near the San Pedro River. Bartlett here 
records the scene of the reunion of daughter and father, who had not yet 
learned of her rescue, in the following manner: 


The joy of the father and friends in again beholding the face of her whom 
they supposed was forever lost from them, was unbounded. Each in turn 
(rough and half naked as many of them were), embraced her after the Span- 
ish custom; and it was long ere one could utter a word. Tears of joy burst 
from all; and the sun-burnt and brawny men, in whom the finer feelings of 
our nature are wrongly supposed not to exist, wept like children, as they 
looked with astonishment on the rescued girl. She was not less overcome 
than they; and it was long before she could utter the name of her mother, 
and ask if she and her little brothers yet lived. The members of the Commis- 
sion who witnessed this affectionate and joyful scene, could not but par- 
ticipate in the feelings of the poor child and her friends; and the big tears 
as they rolled down their weather-beaten and bearded faces, showed how 
fully they sympathized with the feelings of our Mexican friends. (1:399) 


A number of details stand out at this moment. Making explicit the fact of 
racial difference of Mexican people in a manner that echoes conventional 
tropes concerning American Indians, Bartlett emphasizes the “rough and 
half naked” appearance of the “sun-burnt and brawny men, in whom the 
finer feelings of our nature are wrongly supposed not to exist.” But if the 
supposed difference of Mexicans from “our nature” is disavowed, their 
natural difference from the Apache is asserted clearly. Possessed even at 
this charged and unguarded moment of a commendable attention to Old 
World manners (they embraced “after the Spanish custom”), they have lost 
utterly the power of speech. In Apache speech, character is made mani- 
fest; here, character is revealed by its absence. Moreover, Gonzales’s surge 
of authentic emotion conscripts Bartlett and his company into a posture 
of complete sympathetic accord that affirms fundamental identity. The 
cultural meanings of this episode are reinforced by their repetition four 
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days later, at the reunion of Inez with her mother (Inez, now accompanied 
by her father, remained with the commission for the conclusion of their 
journey). Within two miles of Santa Cruz, the commission encountered 
a small party “partly on mules and partly on foot,” consisting of “the fair 
captive’s mother, brothers, and uncle,” who had been advised of her immi- 
nent return. Here is the relevant passage in full: 


As we drew nearer, Mr. Cremony helped Inez from the saddle, when in per- 
fect ecstacy she rushed to her mother’s arms. Words cannot express the joy 
manifested on this happy occasion. Their screams were painful to hear. The 
mother could scarcely believe what she saw; and after every embrace and 
gush of tears, she withdrew her arms to gaze on the face of her child. I have 
witnessed many scenes on the stage, of the meeting of friends after along 
separation, and have read highly-wrought narratives of similar interviews, 
but none of them approached in pathos the spontaneous burst of feeling 
exhibited by the mother and daughter on this occasion. Thanks to the 
Almighty rose above all other sounds, while they remained clasped in each 
other’s arms, for the deliverance from captivity, and the restoration of the 
beloved daughter to her home and friends. Although a joyful scene, it was 
a painfully affecting one to the spectators, not one of whom, could restrain 
his tears. After several minutes of silence, the fond parent embraced me, 
and the other gentlemen of the party, in succession, as we were pointed out 
by her daughter; a ceremony which was followed by her uncle, and the oth- 
ers, who had by this time joined us. We then remounted our animals and 
proceeded towards the town in silence; and it was long before either party 
could compose themselves sufficiently to speak. (402-3) 


Here, speech is again made superfluous by a rising crescendo of senti- 
ment, with the exception of “thanks to the Almighty, which rose above all 
other sounds.” What binds the episode instead is pain—from the screams 
of joy that “were painful to hear” to the “painfully affecting” experience 
of ungovernable tears for the spectators. In this retrospective reconstruc- 
tion of the scene, Bartlett is notably self-conscious of its seemingly melo- 
dramatic cast. Indexing this reunion according to a catalogue of literary 
models, Bartlett finds that neither experiences of the theater nor “highly- 
wrought narratives of similar interviews ... approached in pathos the 
spontaneous burst of feeling” to which he is here both witness and partici- 
pant. In this Bartlett qualifies literature as an inadequate prototype for the 
emotional life of an exotic borderlands setting. Yet by inviting readers of 
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the Personal Narrative to gauge their appreciation of this episode in terms 
of melodramatic literary convention, Bartlett effectively domesticates the 
exotic within the realm of the familiar. In this he stages a model of sympa- 
thetic identification for which his 1850s readers were well conditioned, one 
in which the gaps of racial and linguistic difference are effectively bridged 
by shared understandings for which words are an unwelcome intrusion 
(“it was long before either party could compose themselves sufficiently to 
speak”). 

In each of these two sets of examples—negotiations with the Apache; 
and the scenes of reunion with Inez Gonzales’s family—speech acts 
organize and distinguish parallel projects of racial classification. Under- 
girding each are Bartlett’s long-standing investments as an ethnological 
researcher, for whom comparative linguistics represented the premier 
method of inquiring into human relations. Although Bartlett, like his 
mentor Gallatin, was a monogenist who believed that the findings of 
philology would vindicate a philosophical vision of human equality, the 
literary project of representing speech acts under the category of “the per- 
sonal” ironically produces signs of racial difference. If reading “Indian 
sign” entails a rigorous attention to the manner in which Apache speech 
reveals their true character, it also provides a rationale for rejecting 
Apache overtures of sympathetic understanding, such as those offered 
by Mangas Coloradas. Residing somewhere beyond the explicitness of 
language, such understandings are not subject to the protocols of classi- 
fication and review proper to Bartlett’s reflexive scientific positivism and 
hence to be rejected. By contrast, Bartlett's emphasis on the fundamental 
sympathy of Mexican character in moments in which speech is conspicu- 
ously absent effectively cordons off Mexican peoples as objects of scientific 
classification. But here the erasure of boundaries of racial difference masks 
the inscription of boundaries of national difference. To exempt the Mexi- 
cans he encountered from acts of positivistic classification outwardly and 
significantly affirms their humanity, even as it elides the imperial context 
of territorial conquest represented by the work of the commission itself. 

Where geographies (both physical and human) are uncertain, acts of 
national inscription are provisional, subject always to further recalcula- 
tion. In Bartlett’s narrative, the space of “the personal” fills the vacuum 
of national uncertainty. This illustrates, on one hand, a climate of fail- 
ure—a displacement of conquest by compromise, national destiny by 
human error, and scientific confidence by uncooperative facts encoun- 
tered in the field. But there is also a logic of compensation at work here, 
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a literary substitution of personal sensibility for a national logic that is 
suddenly no longer self-evident or complete. Far from being an act of 
self-aggrandizement, Bartlett’s emphasis on the space of “the personal” 
expresses a double-edged capitulation: discredited by Congress, he may 
no longer claim for his literary voice the finality of an embodied position 
of federal authority; but, lacking an adequate publishing opportunity to 
offer a comprehensive ethnological study, neither can his record of per- 
sonal observations claim fully the mantle of scientific objectivity. Yet the 
space that remains is deeply connected to both. If Bartlett’s Personal Nar- 
rative is neither fully national nor scientific in its authority, its oscillating 
styles of literary representation illustrate the degree to which American 
romantic personhood was already mapped onto the emotional cartog- 
raphies of manifest destiny. In the wordless reunion of Inez Gonzales 
with her family, Bartlett’s affecting literary sensibility eclipses a scenario 
of national conquest, fostering a remarkable sense of personal immedi- 
acy with his readers. But here, deep in the Mexican territory of Sonora, 
Bartlett’s triumphant story of family reunion physically moves beyond the 
contested territories of the U.S./Mexico borderlands, suggesting for his 
readers that the natural impulses of human justice—guaranteed by the 
upright conduct of heroic Americans—cannot be contained by arbitrary 
national borders but inevitably follow the course of manifest destiny to 
overspread the continent. 


Indian Passports 


Hereafter other Indians from the East called Sarah’s people “Say-do- 
Carah”—conquerors, because they had conquered and annihilated 
these terrible enemies. It is difficult to acount [sic] for the name 
“Piutes” that we gave the Say-do-carahs. It does not appear to bea 
word originating with the tribe itself. Fremont named their chief 
“Truckee,” which signifies, “All right.” 

—General Oliver O. Howard, “Causes of the Piute 

and Bannock War” 


In closing, I want to return to the anecdote that opened chap- 
ter 5, in which Chipota, a chief of the Lipan Apache, encountered John 
Russell Bartlett in central Texas in 1850.' Chipota carried with him a col- 
lection of United States government documents, a passport of sorts, that 
certified the bearer’s identity, social and political standing, and friendly 
status in relation to the United States and its citizens. Such documents, 
widely referred to as “Indian passports” in nineteenth-century literatures 
of encounter, served as an ad hoc and quasi-formal system through which 
Native identity was often classified and managed locally, within scenarios 
of white encounter and settler colonialism on the western borderlands. In 
returning to this figure for one final act of investigation, I want both to 
interrogate and to extend it—to reverse “Indian passports,” in a sense, from 
their historical purpose and direction as a means of exploring the textual 
and performative relays between scenarios of borderlands encounter and 
schemes of literary representation that might suggest new pathways for 
reading and interpretation. To do so, I turn to Sarah Winnemucca’s 1883 
memoir, Life among the Piutes: Their Wrongs and Claims, a text in which 
such “passports” figure prominently and explore the manner in which 
Winnemucca’s text renders explicit the bureaucratic protocols through 
which the legitimacy of Native identity, and the legitimacy of Native 
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political dissent, were established in the national commons of print dis- 
course. More specifically, I want to suggest that the protocols of literary 
authentication Winnemucca establishes for her memoir textually reenact 
the production and circulation of “Indian passports” across wide frontier 
spaces and reveal important connections between the formalisms of polit- 
ical sovereignty and the conditions of political recognition for nineteenth- 
century Native self-representations in literary discourse. 

What drew me initially to this set of concerns is the striking if uncanny 
resemblance between her grandfather Truckee’s “rag friend” (a personal 
testimonial from John C. Frémont he bore proudly, which is prominent 
in the early portion of the book and much discussed by scholars) and the 
sequence of testimonials from U.S. military officers vouching for Sarah 
Winnemucca’s good service and loyal conduct during the 1878 Bannock 
War that form the text’s appendix. That appendix—so reminiscent of the 
conventional attestations by white authorities for the authenticity of Afri- 
can American authorship (the other class of domestic persons required to 
bear passports in the nineteenth-century United States)—is full of inter- 
esting problems but also ripe with interpretive possibility for thinking 
about what Jace Weaver, Craig Womack, and Robert Warrior have termed 
“Native intellectual sovereignty” in nineteenth-century Native and U.S. 
national discourses. 

Life among the Piutes exemplifies that subgenre of Native memoir that 
A. Lavonne Browne Ruoff termed “ethnoautobiography”—a work com- 
bining “myth, history, and contemporary events with tribal ethnohistory 
and personal experience.”* Sarah Winnemucca, or Thocmetony, was born 
“somewhere near 1844,” as she puts it in the opening lines of the book. 
The memoir covers some major events of her childhood in Nevada and 
California; the criminal mistreatment of the Northern Piutes by white set- 
tlers and Indian agents at Malheur and Yakima; the events of the Bannock 
War, during which time Winnemucca served as a guide and interpreter 
for General Oliver. O. Howard; and the onset of her political activism and 
lecturing career following the forced relocation of the Northern Piutes to 
the Yakima Reservation. The book was edited by, and published with the 
assistance of, Mary Peabody Mann, in 1883, who announced in its preface 
that it represents “the first outbreak of the American Indian in human 
literature”—a spirited assessment that, if not remotely accurate as a reflec- 
tion of Native publication history, is remarkable for its evocatively com- 
bative tone (as in an “outbreak of Indian hostility”) that also suggests that 
the emergence of an Indian literary voice may be contagious.’ The early 
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chapters of the book revolve around Sarah’s grandfather, “Truckee,” and 
his naive welcome and adoration of the white settler colonists and mili- 
tary officers who will later author the “wrongs” of the book’s title. Cen- 
tral to his character is his pride in a testimonial letter bestowed upon him 
by John C. Frémont for his role as a guide and fellow combatant against 
Mexican Californios during the U.S.-Mexico War. In Truckee’s view, his 
“rag friend” possesses magical qualities that cannot be overestimated: “It 
was a paper, which he said could talk to him. He took it out and he would 
talk to it, and talk with it. He said, “This can talk to all our white brothers, 
and our white sisters, and their children ... [and] can travel like the wind 
and it can go and talk with their fathers and brothers” (18-19). Through- 
out the early portions of the book, Truckee uses Frémont’s letter as a 
“passport,” furnishing it to every white person he meets to recommend 
his own character and to win gifts and safe passage for himself and his 
people. It becomes his most precious possession. Holding it up to heaven 
at one point and kissing it “as if it was really a person,” he says, “Oh, if I 
should lose this . . . we shall all be lost”; on his deathbed, his last words are 
to request that his “rag friend” be placed on his breast at his burial (22). 

Andrew McClure has suggested that Winnemucca’s depiction of her 
grandfather’s faith in the power of Fremont’s “passport” is “pathetically” 
rendered; but Truckee’s overestimation of the stability of the written word 
and the promise of good faith by the whites it represents is also, I think, 
the central trope of the book—one that invokes widespread practices for 
the textual marking of Native persons across the West throughout the 
mid-nineteenth century and, in that wider context, one that provides 
important clues to the ironic character of Winnemucca’s own reliance on 
written testimonials to conclude her book.‘ In his 1859 emigrant guide, 
The Prairie Traveler, Captain Randolph Marcy speaks of the prevalence of 
such passports as that borne by Truckee across the southern Great Plains. 
The Indians, he writes, “are always desirous of procuring, from whomso- 
ever they meet, testimonials of their good behavior, which they preserve 
with great care, and exhibit upon all occasions to strangers as a guaran- 
tee of future good conduct.” As a specific example, Marcy cites his 1849 
encounter with Senaco, a chief of the southern Comanches, near Abilene, 
Texas. Senaco, he writes, 


exhibited numerous certificates from the different white men he had met 
with, testifying to his friendly disposition. Among these was one that he 
desired me to read with special attention, as he said he was of the opinion 
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that perhaps it might not be so complimentary in its character as some of 
the others. It was in these words: “The bearer of this says he is a Coman- 
che chief, named Senaco; that he is the biggest Indian and best friend the 
whites ever had; in fact, that he is a first-rate fellow; but I believe he is a 
damned rascal, so look out for him.” 


Marcy plays this out for comedic effect, but the punch line makes a serious 
point: the joke is on Senaco; he is to be regarded warily, and the “passport” 
accomplishes its end. To cite another example, an almost identical experi- 
ence is recorded by the German explorer Julius Froebel in his book, also 
published in 1859, Seven Years’ Travel in Central America, Northern Mex- 
ico, and the Far West of the United States. Encountering the formidable 
chief of the Chiricahua Apaches, Mangas Coloradas, Froebel is presented 
with documents that proclaim: 


“The possessor of this paper is the Red Sleeve, a celebrated chief of the 
Apaches, who is on friendly terms with the whites. Travellers will do well 
to show him kindness and respect, but they must at the same time be on 
their guard.” Under this is written the visa of travelling traders: “The Red 
Sleeve has visited our camp, and conducted himself, with his followers, 
respectably.” Further on: “Do not trust this fellow—he is a rascally Indian.” 
When such a voucher is presented to you, with that taciturn gravity of 
which an Indian only is capable, you are obliged to control your features 
like an Indian not to betray the humour of the thing,—an indiscretion 
which might have disagreeable consequences.° 


Like Marcy, then, Froebel finds such documents worth little more than 
laughter and contempt. But Froebel’s overall assessment of their purpose, 
though dismissive, is striking: they are, he says, “a ludicrous reverse of the 
passport system of the Old World, being at the same time the only pass- 
ports met with in the United States.’ In this characterization, significant 
underlying questions about the nature of sovereignty, literacy, indigenous 
self-representation, and political recognition emerge in explicit relief. The 
“Old World” passport system invoked by Froebel works by ritualizing and 
performing acknowledgments of mutual political sovereignty between 
states, summoning for the passport bearer the privileges of citizenship in 
foreign, yet commensurable, territories also marked as sovereign. Grant- 
ing its bearer an official verification of identity, the traditional passport 
also reciprocally exercises the power of the state as the official entity 
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endowed with the means to confer and guarantee an identity deserving of 
political and legal recognition by others. 

How, then, by contrast, does the “ludicrous reverse” of the Indian pass- 
port operate in politically volatile borderlands regions, in settings of settler 
colonialism, wars of conquest, and projects of extermination and removal? 
If the “passport system of the Old World” performs mutual acknowledg- 
ments of sovereignty, Indian passports perform only a pantomime of 
political recognition. Capitalizing on Native illiteracy, the ad hoc system 
of Indian passports granted to their possessors only the threat of open- 
ended revision in which classifications of “peacable” may be converted by 
future travelers (official or unofficial) to “hostile,” proper names to jeer- 
ing epithets. In documents that converted their possessors into unwitting 
bearers of personalized graffiti, the examples of Seneco and Mangas Colo- 
radas demonstrate the fundamental emptiness of Truckee’s letter of com- 
mendation from John C. Frémont as recounted by Winnemucca. Indeed, 
“Truckee’s” very name, as Oliver Howard writes in the epigraph to this 
epilogue, answers to an identical purpose, also having been bestowed by 
Frémont and meaning “All right.” More than this, the very redundancy 
of these examples concisely illustrates the very conventionality of this 
informal protocol of colonial action—its utterly commonplace and hate- 
fully routine banality across the indigenous borderlands of the nineteenth 
century. As such, they recall a passage from Diana Taylor I quoted in the 
opening example of this book, in which she speaks of her conception of 
“scenarios as meaning-making paradigms that structure social environ- 
ments, behaviors, and potential outcomes” in reiterative colonial settings 
since the arrival of Columbus. For Taylor, colonial scenarios “make vis- 
ible, yet again, what is already there: the ghosts, the images, the stereo- 
types.”® They structure understandings even as they occlude histories and 
haunt the present. Marcy and Froebel invoke the scenario of the Indian 
passport for a stock comedic effect—as if they were merely acting out a 
familiar script, or repeating a popular joke, a tale twice-told. That kind 
of comedy, of course, depends on an erasure of context. Indeed, the very 
portability of the colonial scenario, its reiterability, is in this sense its most 
insidious generic feature: they tend to play out as if they have no meaning 
beyond the script itself. The real story of the informal “Indian passport” 
system, the one that should haunt us, is a political one, a denial of Native 
sovereignty so routine it may serve as a punch line of nineteenth-century 
literatures of encounter—but one that invokes the wider circuits of mili- 
tary reconnaissance, commercial traffic, linguistic collection, textual 
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inscription, and diplomatic corruption through which such decentralized 
encounters administered the U.S. territorialization of Native lands and 
peoples. 

By the same token, of course, the “Indian passport” system also illus- 
trates the precariousness of Sarah Winnemucca’s reliance on similar testi- 
monial documents in her appendix to guarantee the reliability of her own 
text. Indeed, Winnemucca’s own acquisition of literacy and assimilation 
into systems of frontier textual documentation only underscore the ambi- 
guity and liminality of indigenous claims to self-representation and polit- 
ical recognition in national print discourse. On one hand, Winnemucca’s 
literacy and command of English confer on her unique social capital 
among the Piutes (for example, Chiefs Egan and Oytes, who ally them- 
selves with the Bannocks, defer to her with the honorific of “mother” 
because of this ability). At the same time, her literacy and multilingual- 
ism generate unique political and economic power among the whites and 
provide the means of gaining the confidence of professional soldiers like 
General Howard. On the other hand, Winnemucca’s literacy also exposes 
her to great personal risk: after pleading with her to address their griev- 
ances against the Indian agent at Malheur, William Rinehart, in writing, 
Egan and Oytes suspect her literacy is a prelude to mendacity and tribal 
disloyalty and plot to kill her after joining the Bannocks in war. Similarly, 
her literacy and access to the public stage mark her as a threat to Father 
Wilbur at Yakima and Secretary of Interior Schurz in Washington, and 
she is often threatened by them with violence and imprisonment. 

How, then, does Winnemucca’s text negotiate this space of liminal- 
ity—an acquisition of literacy that dislocates her from her tribe, one that 
empowers her uniquely but that also reveals the vulnerability of her claims 
of sovereign self-representation? And what lessons might her text provide 
here in closing, for readers of this book? The composition of the appendix 
provides one salient, if still ambivalent, answer. In yoking the reliability 
of her text to written testimonials from the likes of Generals Howard and 
McDowell attesting to her faithful service to the army during the Bannock 
War, Winnemucca perhaps opens herself to charges of Native disloyalty 
and betrayal in a time of crisis for her people—charges that have dogged 
her reputation for more than a century, as if she is finally no less naive 
than her grandfather Truckee, another too-trusting tool of white con- 
quest and, like the name he bore, “All right.” I think this reading under- 
estimates the literary qualities of Winnemucca’s text and fails adequately 
to consider the subversive potential of an ironic repetition of Truckee’s 
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“passport” in the appendix. Indeed, the abundance of U.S. military tes- 
timonials, coupled with the words and actions of her detractors, serve 
primarily to underscore the threat she continued to embody for the U.S. 
government—marking her explicitly, at text’s end, as a persistent problem 
for overlapping schemes of federal classification as “hostile” or “peacable” 
within a broader frontier bureaucratic and social network that included 
the War Department, the agency system run through the Department of 
the Interior, local white settler colonial communities, and that extended to 
the white stage and print audiences that often received her public lectures 
and performances with hostility. Invoking, but not fully relying upon, the 
textual protocols through which Indian identity was officially established 
and administratively managed, this framing device pointedly illustrates 
the terms of recognition for the airing of Native “wrongs” and “claims” 
in the virtual geography of print culture and the embodied geographies 
of public performance—a coordinated spatiality in which authorship 
is coded as sovereign possession of body and story-making self and the 
meaning of Mann’s claim for “the first outbreak of the American Indian 
in human literature” is made legible. 

Within the main body of her book, Winnemucca invites her read- 
ers into that self-coordinating space of print and embodied public per- 
formance to offer an allegory of genocide, assimilation, and undying 
enmity—and with it, a powerful assertion of her own intellectual sover- 
eignty that awaits acknowledgment. In chapter 4, titled “Captain Truck- 
ee’s Death,” Winnemucca presents what she calls “one of the traditions 
of my people” concerning a tribe of barbarous cannibals who inhabited 
the Humboldt River region hundreds of years ago. They were warlike and 
fierce and killed Winnemucca’s ancestors in great numbers; their ghastly 
practices included the exhumation and consumption of their own buried 
dead. After a period of tense coexistence, punctuated by violent conflict 
between them, Winnemucca relates that the Piutes prosecuted a war of 
extermination against the cannibals. Surrounded with a wall of fire, the 
cannibals retreat to a cave on the east side of Humboldt Lake. At this 
stage, Winnemucca relates, her people offered an ultimatum to those can- 
nibals who emerged: assimilate or die. “My people would ask them if they 
would be like us, and not eat people like coyotes or beasts. They talked 
the same language, but they would not give up” (73-74). Twice more 
the ultimatum is repeated, and twice more met with silence; eventually, 
Winnemucca’s ancestors build the fire into the mouth of the cave, and the 
tribe of cannibals is exterminated: “This tribe was called people-eaters, 
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and after my people had killed them all, the people round us called us 
Say-do-carah. It means conqueror; it also means ‘enemy.’ I do not know 
how we came by the name of Piutes. It is not an Indian word. I think it is 
misinterpreted. Sometimes we are called Pine-nut eaters, for we are the 
only tribe that lives in the country where Pine-nuts grow” (74-75, empha- 
sis in original). Winnemucca’s story ends here, in a lesson about false 
etymologies that serves as a brief corrective supplement to her own ethno- 
graphic self-representations in the text. The name of her people, she tells 
us, has been “misinterpreted”: “Piute,” which may indicate their classifica- 
tion by outsiders as eaters of pine-nuts, is “not an Indian word”; they are, 
instead, “Say-do-carah,” conquerors, enemy. It is only with her subsequent 
disclosure immediately following these lines that the political import of 
this “tradition” is revealed as allegory: “My people say that the tribe we 
exterminated had reddish hair. I have some of their hair, which has been 
handed down from father to son. I have a dress which has been in our 
family a great many years, trimmed with this reddish hair. I am going to 
wear it some time when I lecture. It is called the mourning dress, and no 
one has such a dress but my family” (75). While the revelation of “reddish 
hair” suggests her people’s adversaries were (or are) in fact white; their 
assignment in her story to the fate of the exterminated, barbarians who 
could not or would not assimilate into the dominant way of life reverses 
the roles of the Piute people in their relationship to contemporary Anglo- 
American domination. Such a transposition may have carried an implicit 
sympathetic appeal to her alert white readers (ones that might, perhaps, 
be more ready to identify with the terrible suffering of an uncivilized peo- 
ple if they are similarly complected). If so, the oppositional force of such 
an equation nevertheless resides with the “Say-do-carah,” whose identity 
as “conquerers,” “enemy,” is still preserved in the traditional beliefs of a 
people perpetually misrecognized as being something they are not. More 
compelling still is her promise to mobilize this figure from the storybook 
setting of the printed page to the site of her body in performance of that 
traditional identity. 

With this ending to her traditional story, Winnemucca invites her 
readers to project that story onto a theater setting in their imaginations: 
casting her in the role of the defiant barbarian faced with assimilation or 
extinction, beyond the flickering limelight and below a cavernous pro- 
scenium arch, as one who offers eloquent expression of the wrongs and 
claims of her people “in the same language” as her captive audience. 
Here, in an allegorized setting of theatrical performance, the scalps she 
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surreptitiously bears on her “mourning dress” powerfully emblematize 
the traditional basis of a sovereign political identity forged in war and 
acknowledged “by the people round us” in a name that defines a relation of 
resistance. More so even than the attestations that compose her appendix, 
Winnemucca’s sovereign possession of her family’s mourning dress is her 
most powerful counterpart to her grandfather's “rag friend.” A passport 
of her own creative self-fashioning for performative display in the public 
arena, Winnemucca’s mourning dress persists as a powerful figure of what 
Gerald Vizenor has called “survivance,” even as it functions as a material 
“counter-memory” that registers, as Joseph Roach writes, “the disparities 
between history as it is discursively transmitted and memory as it is pub- 
licly enacted by the bodies that bear its consequences.” Yet for all of the 
fatalistic militancy this aspect of her performance symbolizes and entails, 
Winnemucca’s public enactment of a Native voice is finally a bid for public 
recognition of Piute sovereignty as a site of legitimate and enduring differ- 
ence not a repudiation of that public. In this sense, Winnemucca’s literary 
recasting of “Indian passports” and her remarkable figuring of “Say-do- 
carah” as a site of personal and political identification approach what Jace 
Weaver, Craig S. Womack, and Robert Warrior define as the production of 
Native intellectual sovereignty: 


After more than five hundred years of ever-consolidating colonialism and 
conquest, the last thing Natives can be sure of sovereignty over is words, 
thoughts, compositional strategies. Yet even these abstractions are not 
without practical efficacy. Political philosopher Hannah Arendt taught us 
all that, in the final analysis, the only freedom is the freedom to discipline 
oneself. In other words, as Seneca elder John Mohawk said, “If you want to 
be sovereign, you have to act sovereign.” “Thinking sovereign” is a neces- 
sary precondition.” 


Less a posture of tragic surrender than a political strategy of voluntary 
and contingent affiliation, Winnemucca’s literary and performative 
engagement with U.S. national discourse models a style of embodied 
sovereign thinking, even as her readiness to cross boundaries separating 
peacemaker from enemy and back again expresses a straightforward and 
enduring hope that some colonial scenarios and story lines, in spaces of 
sovereign reenactment, may find different endings. 
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kindred dialects, the name asyntactic, the opposite name, syntactic, appears to me that 
which is best suited to the languages of the American Indians” (Peter S. Du Ponceau to 
John Heckewelder, July 31, 1816, “Correspondence between Mr. Heckewelder and Mr. 
Duponceau, on the Languages of the American Indians,” letter 16, Transactions of the 
Historical & Literary Committee of the American Philosophical Society, vol. 1 [Philadel- 
phia: Abraham Small, 1819], 401, 401-2). 
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